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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


With reference to the paragraph headed 
“«MarsB.e Coats,” in our last number, 
p- 114, we have received the following 
communication from Mr. Kempe: 

‘*Mr. Ursan—I have no hesitation in 
saying, that, as I find through your friendly 
medium that your correspondent P.C.S.S. 
had no intention of holding me up in a 
ridiculous light, in his observation on my 
definition of the term ‘‘ Marble Coats,’’ 
I should be sorry to be thought to charge 
him with the fabrication of the word Mar- 
brinus, which indeed I did not, but con- 
ceived it was an error of citation. On 
furthér examination, I find his quotation 
to be correct, in the edition. of 1733, al- 
though it was not found in the two edi- 
tions of Ducange which I consulted at the 
time. I should equally regret that he 
might make any personal application of 
the concluding paragraph of my reply, 
which was written under the impression 
that I had been severely treated for a tri- 
fle ; and finding that no personal irony 
was intended, I should sincerely lament 
the hasty use of any acrimonious expres- 
sion, which of course I now willingly 
cancel.’’ 

Mr. SAMUEL Grecory is desirous of 
ascertaining the places of burial of the 
undermentioned Aldermen of London, 
who were members of the Clothworkers 
Company :— 

Sir Nicholas Mosley, Knt. son of Ed- 
ward Mosley of Hough, Lincolnshire, an- 
cestor of the present Sir Oswald Mosley, 
Baronet. Married at Allhallows, Bread- 
street, 1592; Lord Mayor, 1599; died, 
1612. 

Sir John Ireton, Knt. brother of Gen. 
Treton. Baptised at Attenborough, Notts. 
Lord Mayor, 1658. Displaced from the 
office of Alderman, on the restoration of 
King Charles the Second. Several of the 
family buried in the Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew the Less, London. 

Sir John Robinson, Knt. and Bart. son 
of Wm. Robinson, D.D. Rector of Long 
Whatton, Leicestershire, M.P. for Lon- 
don, and Lieutenant of the Tower, 1660. 
Lord Mayor, 1662. Family residences, 
Cranford, Northamptonshire, and Stret- 
ton Hall, Leicestershire. Died, 1697. 

Sir Wm. Peake, Knt. son of — Peake, 
of Lincolnshire. Lord Mayor, 1667. Arms, 
Vert, on a chevron, between three lion’s 
heads erased Or, as many crosslets Az. 

Sir Francis Chaplin, Knt. son of Robt. 
Chaplin of Bury St. Edmund’s. Ancestor 
of Sir Robert Chaplin, Bart. of the Inner 
Temple. Lord Mayor, 1677. Family 
residence, Tathwell, Lincolnshire. <A 


daughter of Sir Francis Chaplin baptised 
at Greenwich, 1672. 

Sir Thomas Lane, Knt. Alderman of 
Candlewick Ward, 1688. Lord Mayor, 
1694. Arms, per pale Azure and Gules, 
three saltires Argent. Died 1709. A son 
of Sir Thos. Lane, was buried at Morden 
College. 

Sir Robert Bedingfeld, Knt. Alderman 
of Dowgate Ward, 1697. Married Anne. 
daughter of Wm. Strode, esq. of Kent, 
Lord Mayor, 1706. Family residence, 
Ditchingham Hall, Norfolk. Died 1711. 





A Constant Reaper inquires for in. 
formation respecting the word coresing. 
In the Oxford octavo edition, 1834, of 
‘* Three Primers put forth in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth,” p.175, it is found 
in this sentence. ‘*‘ Notwithstanding here 
at this time, before he could answer and 
shew them his mind, as touching this 
coresing of swords for their other neces- 
saries, Peter Simon, which pretended to 
love his master more fervently than other, 
having then one of these two swords, had 
drawn it,’ &c. &c. 

H., in reading Holman’s Travels, met 
with the following passage. The author 
is speaking of a certain Buddhist priest, 
named I-higamme :—‘‘ During this pe- 
riod, it was his fortune to make the ac- 
quaintance of Sir John D’ Oyley, a British 
resident at Kandy, who professed himself 
a convert to the Religion of the Country, 
and into whose household I-higamme was 


- received as Spiritual Director.’ Now, 


what this can possibly mean, H. is anx- 
ious to discover. Holman surely cannot 
intend to state that Sir John (whom I 
believe I remember a Fellow of Corp. 
Chr. Coll. Cambridge), turned idolater ? 


We feel obliged by the communication 
of J. R. W.— J. G. N.’s abstract of the 
evidence contained in Clark’s History of 
God Save the King, shall be given in our 
next. 

ErRATA.—P. 104, b. 15, for Lt.-Col. Thomas 
Brooke read Capt. Francis Capper Brooke. 
P. 109, a. 4, for Maunsher read Mounsher. 
P. 138, b. 10, at thoughts, insert * reference 
to note. P. 144, b. 41, for initials read name; 
1, 52, for side read aile. P. 153, b. 10, for 
Herbert read|Henry. P. 186, a. 55 and 60, 
read Katakekaumena. P. 187, a. 33, for 
Dukes read Duke. P. 191, b. 25, read, In the 
south transept a handsome, &c. P. 203, a. 12, 
for county read country. In col. b. the para- 
graph on the “Sexton of Cologne,” and the 
following, should have been headed “Co- 
VENT GARDEN.” P, 204, b. 53, for Luxmoore, 
read Lipscombe. P. 217, b. 15, read Seagrave. 
P. 219, a. 8 from foot, read Sodbury. P. 220, a. 
15 from foot, read Sandell. P. 222, a. 40, Sir 
George Armytage’s elder son is deceased ; see 
this corrected by the memoir in our present 
number. 
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History of the Cotton Manufactures in Great Britain, with a notice of its 
early History in the East, and in all the quarters of the Globe: @ 
description of the great Mechanical Inventions which have caused its un- 
exampled extension in Britain, and a view of the present state of the 
Manufacture, §c. By Edmund Baines, Jun. Esq. 


Tue importance of the subject, as well as the excellence and value of 
the work before us, have won us from our quiet walks of literature, into 
the busy quays and wealthy marts of commerce. We leave Parnassus for 
Preston; and the forked hill, and fountain, and nine Muses for the looms, 
and spinning jennies, and furnaces of Manchester and Bolton. Nor is the 
history of the art by which this manufacture has risen in a few years 
to an extent without parallel, and almost beyond belief, unworthy the 
attention of the politician or the philosopher. All the science of mecha- 
nics, and all the resources of chemistry, have been united and directed by 
wealth and enterprise, to bring to perfection that which has added new 
comforts to the people, and new revenues to the country. It is the down 
of a small Indian shrub, or herb, that now causes ten times ten thousand 
wheels to revolve ; that feeds and employs multitudes who would other- 
wise be lingering in poverty and idleness ; that fills the midnight air with 
glowing furnaces; and which calls from the distant bills, rivers whose 
very channels had been before unnamed and unknown. 

Sixty years since, our manufacturers consumed little more than three 
millions of raw cotton annually. The annual consumption is now more 
than 280 million Ibs. In 1750 the county of Lancaster had a population 
of only 297,400. In 1831 the number of its inhabitants had swelled to 
1,336,854. A similar increase has taken place in Lanarkshire. .The 
families supported by this branch of industry comprise a million and a 
half of individuals ; and the goods, besides clothing the greater part of the 
kingdom, form nearly one half of the export trade of Great Britain. 
“The causes (says our Author) of this unexampled extension of manu- 
facturing industry, are to be found in a series of splendid inventions and 
discoveries, by the combined effect of which, a spinner may produce as 
much yarn in a day as by the old processes he could have produced in a 
year: and cloth, which formerly required six or eight months to bleach, 
may now be bleached in a few hours.” India is the birth place of the 
cotton manufacture, where it existed, probably, previous to all authentic 
history. There, probably, amid that ancient, interesting, and almost im- 
moveable people, it remained century after century the same, wrought by the 
same patient labour and manual dexterity, and producing the same light and 
simple garments as are now seen on the banks of the Ganges and Ner- 
budda. The Hebrew Writers do not mention cotton. The Greek and 
Latin seldom. The populous regions beyond the Indus, in the possession 
of all the ancient arts of life, the elegancies of clothing and habitation, were 
unknown to them. 

It is curious to observe how the raw materials which furnish the clothing 
of mankind, are variously distributed. Fax is indigenous in Egypt. The 
wool-bearing sheep is a native of the mountains of Asia. The silk worm 
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was given to the Chinese ; and the Cotton plant to India and America. 
The arts of spinning and weaving were very ancient, but they were con- 
fined to linen. 1700 years before Christ we read “ that Pharaoh arrayed 
him in vestures of fine linen ;” and linen continues to be- the principal 
article of clothing by all nations west of the- Indus. It is probable that 
Cotton was used by the Indians as early as this time; subsequently, we 
find Herodotus and Arrian mentioning it. A passage of Pliny gives what is 
supposed to be the origin of the word Cotton. He says the pod of the Cotton 
plant was the size of a quince. Now the Latin name of this tree was 
Cotoneum Malum, and it is supposed by Dr. Vincent that the resemblance in 
size, thus pointed out, led to the name Cotoneuwm being applied to the 
wool-bearing plant and its produce. Others suppose that the downy 
appearance of the leaf of the quince, led, by the similitude, to the same 
name being applied to both ; yet Cotoneum in Greek or Latin is not used 
for Cotton, so that the Arabic word Koton is probably the origin of ours. 
Though the beautiful chintzes and transparent muslins of India were at the 
Christian zra brought to Europe, and known to the luxurious Romans, yet 
they were never much esteemed ; the glossiness, the lustre, the elegance of 
silk, quite eclipsed among the Portias and Flavias, and Sempronias, and 
the ladies of the AZsquiline and the Janiculum, the less pretending though 
more useful produce of the Gossypium Herbaceum. 

Perhaps we are to attribute to this very cause the singular fact, that 
though the Chinese knew the Cotton plant, and cultivated it, they never 
used it for the purposes of manufacture till the 13th century, while their 
neighbours, the Indians, had possessed it for 3000 years. No nankeen 
trousers were seen in Pekin till about 1360, when they appeared as the 
rival of the silk worm. In America the use of this plant for clothing was 
well known. Cortez found the Mexicans clothed in Cotton. They made 
paper of it, cloth, money, garments, and cuirasses in war. In Europe, 
while Greece and Italy delighted in silk, and Flanders and France in 
woollen, Spain, under the Mahomedan Caliphs in the tenth ceatury, manu- 
factured Cotton into clothing. In the reign of Abderaliman III, who 
ruled from 912 to 961, the Cotton plant, as well as the sugar cane, and 
rice, and the silk worms, were introduced, and manufactures were carried on 
in Valencia, Cordova, Grenada, as in the splendid Eastern cities in Bagdad, 
and that enchantment of the Woild—Damasens. ‘The Cotton manufac- 
ture in Italy appears about the beginning of the 14th century. We find 
the English Fustians, which are made of Cotton yarn, in the time of 
Chaucer. 
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Of Fustian he wered a Gipon 

All besmotred with his Habergeon. 
Yet England, where now it flourishes most, was among the latest of all 
countries to receive this manufacture. 


‘“‘The natural and physical advantages 
of England, (says our author) for manu- 
facturing industry are, probably, superior 
to those of every other country on the 
globe. These things may be regarded as 
of primary importance for the successful 
presecution of manufactures, viz. water- 
power, fuel, andiron. If, however, these 
exist in combination, and where they are 
abundant and clieap, machinery may be 
manufactured and put in motion at smail 
cost, and most of the processes of mak- 


ing and finishing cloth, whether chemi- 
cal or mechanical, depending, as they do, 
mainly on the two great agents of water 
and heat, may likewise be performed with 
advantage. The district where these ad- 
vantages are found in the most favourable 
combination, is the southern part of Lan- 
cashire, and the south western of York- 
shire, the former of which has become 
the principal seat of the manufacture of 
Cotton. In the counties of Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire, and in 
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Renfrewshire and Lanarkshire, advantages 
of a similar nature are found, though not 
in such close connection as in Lancashire. 
The tract lying between the Ribble and 
the Mersey, is surrounded on the east and 
north by a high range of hills, and has 
also hills of some magnitude in the hun- 
dreds of Blackburn and Salford, owing to 
which cause the district is intersected by 
a great number of streams, which descend 
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tract in the west. In the early part of 
their course these streams furnish water- 
power adequate to turn many hundred 
water mills; they afford the elemént of 
water, indispensable for scouring, black- 
ing, printing, dying, and where collected 
in their larger channels, or employed to 
feed canals, they supply a superior inland 
navigation, so important for the transit 
of raw materials.” 


rapidly from their sources to the land 


Added to water is also the copious supply of Coal ; and iron is furnished 
from the iron districts of Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Yorkshire, Furness, 
and Wales. Lancashire also derives the greatest advantages from its 
vicinity to Liverpool, receiving from Ireland its food, and from America 
its timber, through that port. The exact period when the Cotton manu- 
facture was introduced into England is unknown. A _ regular importation 
took place in 1511] and 1512 of the raw material, but there is no mention 
of the manufacture earlier than 1641. The art was, probably, imported 
from Flanders ; indeed, “it may be regarded as highly probable that the 
Cotton manufacture was introduced into England towards the close of the 
16th century by the Flemish Protestant Emigrants.” Its progress, how- 
ever, from various causes, was very slow; and it was only towards the 
close of the 17th century that trade became sufficiently productive to en- 
courage the general erection of brick houses in Manchester in place of 
the old dwellings constructed of wood aud plaster. So great was the in- 
crease of the manufacture, and trade of England, towards the close of this 
century, that the exports rose from 2,022,612. in 1662, to 6,788,166 in 
1699. Notwithstanding that this prosperity kept increasing steadily 
through many years of peace to 1740, yet, so small was the scale of manu- 
facturing labour at that time, that the consumption of Cotton Wool did 
not exceed 1-200 part of the consumption of the present day. In 1766 
the estimated annual value of the Cottons was 600,000/. <A curious 
change has taken place in the relative estimation in which Woollen and 
Cotton goods were held at different periods. In 1701, and up to 1750, 
while the Cotton exported did not excced 23,253/., the Woollen was valued 
at 2,000,000. While, in 1833, while Woollen exportation increased only 
to 6,539,7311., the Cotton amounted to 18,486,4001.-— We have now 
brought down the history of this manufacture to what our Author calls the 
“ ra of Invention :” for, up to 1760, the machines used in the Cotton 
manufacture were nearly as simple as those of India; and the process of 
spinning was so tedious that sufficient yarn could not be supplied to the 
weaver ; so that the Cotton manufactures could not have received such an 
extension as to become of national importance, without the discovery of 
some method of producing a greater quantity of yarn with the same labour. 
The one-thread wheel of the cottage was then unable to supply the rapidly 
increasing demand, “ till genius stept in to remove the diflicalty, and gave 
at once wings to a manufacture which had been before creeping on the 
Earth. A mechanical contrivance was invented, by which 20, 50, or even 
100, or 1600 threads could simultaneously be spun by a single pair of hands.” 
Here our author enters into a minute and curious investigation of the ori- 
ginal author of the mode of spinning by rollers. Sir R. Arkwright is gene- 
rally believed to have been the inventor: but, it appears satisfactorily, that 
to John Wyatt of Birmingham must be attributed the glory of this discovery ; 
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and that Arkwright, coming accidentally to the knowledge of it, appreciated 
its value, and, by perseverance and talent bringing it to perfection, at 


-once enriched himself and his country. The patent for the invention was 


taken out in 1736 in the name of Louis Paul, a foreigner, with whom 
Wyatt had connected himself in partnership. Arkwright’s patent for a 
similar machine was not taken till 30 years after, in 1769. Wyatt shared 
the lot of most inventors—he became insolvent. [t must, however, he 
remarked, that though Wyatt's claim is fully established to this invention, 
yet that the details of his machine differed from those of Arkwright’s, and 
were inferior to them. In fact, the merit of the principle lay with Wyatt, 
but, from some cause, either the want of means or application, he never 
brought his machines to the perfection required. Arkwright, it appears, at 
the time of his patent, was as poor as his rival ; for, when called upon to 
vote at General Burgoyne’s contested election, the wardrobe of the future 
knight was in so tattered a condition, that a number of persons were em- 
ployed to put him into decent plight to appear at the poll room. In his 
application for the patent he called himself clock-maker, which was not 
true. Our Author next enters into the history of the invention of spin- 
ning jennies, and of the carding machine, and he says—“‘The two most 
important and admirable inventions in Cotton Spinning, the carding by 
cylinders, and Spinning by rollers, originated in the same establishment, 
from 20 to 30 years earlier than we supposed, and not in Lanarkshire but 
Warwickshire. As Louis Paul's patent for carding was obtained some 
years after Wyatt had retired from the concern, the invention was 
probably his own, These two extraordinary men were doubly unfortu- 
nate—first in their failure to realize profit by their splendid inventions, 
and secondly in losing the fame, as well as profit, they deserved ; for their 
merits have, till now, been recorded by no writer, and their names have 
been merely handed down as the luckless contrivers of some unknown ma- 
chinery. Availing himself of the inventions of his predecessors, Ark- 
wright improved upon them, and rose at once into fame and opulence. 
The factory system takes its rise from this period, as the machines used 
were too ponderous and bulky to be used in cottages.” We may now as 
well, in a few additional words, accompany this great manufacturer to the 
close of his career. ‘“‘ In 1786 he was appointed: High Sheriff of Derby- 
shire, and was knighted on presenting an address. Having suffered long 
from an asthmatic complaint, he died at his house at Cromford, on the 3d 
Aug. 1792, in the 60th year of his age.’—We do not know how we can 
better terminate this part of our subject than by extracting Mr. Baines’s 
interesting summary of Arkwright’s character :— 








‘¢T have found myself compelled to 
form a lower estimate of the inventive ta- 
lents of Arkwright than most. previous 
writers. Inthe investigation I have pro- 
secuted, I have been guided solely by a 
desire to ascertain the exact truth. It 
has been shown that the splendid inven- 
tions which, even to the present day, are 
ascribed to Arkwright, by some of the 
ablest and best informed persons of the 
kingdom, belong in great part to other 
and lessfortunatemen. In appropriating 
these inventions as his own, and claiming 
them as fruits of: his own unaided genius, 
he acted dishonestly, and left a stain upon 


his character which the acknowledged 
brilliance of his talents cannot efface. 
Had he been content to claim the merit 
which really belonged to him, his reputa- 
tion would still have been high, and his 
wealth would not have been diminished. 
That he possessed inventive talent of a very 
superior order has been satisfactorily es- 
tablished ; and, in improving and per- 
fecting mechanical inventions, in exactly 
adapting them for the purposes for which 
they are intended, in arranging a compre- 
hensive system of manufacturing, and in 
conducting vast and complicated concerns, 
he displayed a bold and fertile mind, and 
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consummate judgment ; which, when his 
want of education, and the influence of 
an employment so extremely unfavour- 
able to mental expansion as that of his 
previous life are considered, must have 
excited the astonishment of mankind. 
But the marvellous and ‘‘andounded inven- 
tions’? which he claimed for himself, and 
which have been too readily acceded to 
him, ‘ the creative faculty ’ which devised 
all that admirable mechanism,—so en- 
tirely new in its principles, and charac- 
teristic of the first order of mechanical 
genius,—which has given a new spring to 
the industry of the world, and within 
half a century has reared up the most ex- 
tensive manufacture ever known,—this 
did not belong to Arkwright. It is clear 
that some of the experiments which made 
the Carding Engine what it was when 
he took out his second patent, were de- 
vised by others: and there are two prior 
claimants to the invention of spinning by 
rollers, one of whom had undoubtedly made 
it the subject of a patent thirty-one years 
before the patent of Arkwright. I will not 
positively venture to assert that the latter 
derived the principle of his machine either 
from Wyatt or from Highs; but I must de- 
clare my strong conviction that this was 
the case; whilst, at the same time, it is 
certain Mr. Arkwright displayed great in- 
ventive talent in perfecting the details. 
The most marked traits in the character 
of Arkwright, were his wonderful ardour, 
energy, and perseverance. He commonly 
laboured in his multifarious concerns, from 
five in the morning till nine at night; and 
when considerably more than fifty years of 
age, feeling that the defects of hiseducation 
placed him under great difficulty and in- 
convenience in conducting his correspon- 


We must now be more brief with the remainder of our history. 
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dence, and in the general management of 
his business,—he encroached upon his 
sleep, in order to gain an hour each day 
to learn English Grammar, and another 
hour to improve his writing and ertho- 
graphy! He was impatient of whatever 
interfered with his favourite pursuits : 
and the fact is too strikingly characteris- 
tic not to be mentioned, that he sepa- 
rated from his wife, not many years after 
their marriage, because she, convinced 
he would starve his family by scheming 
when he should have been shaving, broke 
some of his experimental models of ma- 
chinery. Arkwright was a severe econo- 
mist of time; and, that he might not 
waste a moment, he generally travelled 
with four horses at a very rapid speed. 
His concerns in Derbyshire, Lancashire, 
and Scotland were so numerous, as to 
shew at once his astonishing power of 
transacting business and an all gasping 
spirit. In many of these he had part- 
ners, but he generally managed without 
any, that whoever lost, he himself was a 
gainer. So unbounded was his confi- 
dence in the success of his machinery, 
and in the national wealth to be produced 
by it, that he would make light of dis- 
cussions on taxation, and say He would 
pay the national debt! His speculative 
schemes were vast and daring; he con- 
templated entering into the most exten- 
sive mercantile transactions, and buying 
up all the Cotton in the world, in order 
to make an enormous profit by the mono- 
poly ; and, from the extravagance of some 
of these designs, his judicious friends 
were of opinion, that if he had lived to 
put them in practice he might have over- 
set the whole fabric of his prosperity.” 


The 


merits of the jenny and the water-frame were united, and their defects 
supplied, by the invention of the mule by Samuel Crompton, about 1779, 
which has been subsequently improved. 


‘¢ Having thus,’’ says ourauthor, “‘ traced 
the spinning machinery up to the present 
time, let us pause to cast a retrospective 
glance on the different stages by which 
the process of spinning has been advanced, 
from the time when the one-thread wheel 
was in general use. Little more than 
sixty years since, every thread used in the 
manufacture of cotton, wool, worsted, 
and flax, throughout the world, was spun 
singly by the fingers of the spinner, with 
the aid of that classical instrument the 
domestic spinning wheel. In 1767 an 
eight-handed spinster sprung from the 
genius of Hargreaves; and the jenny, 
with still increasing powers, made its way 
into common life, in spite of all opposi- 


* 


tion. Two years after, the more wonder- 
ful invention of Wyatt, which claims a 
much earlier origin, but which had disap- 
peared like a river that sinks into a sub- 
terranean channel, and now rose again 
under the fortunate star of Arkwright, 
claimed yet higher admiration, as founded 
on principles of more extensive applica- 
tion. Five years later, the happy thought 
of combining the principles of these two 
inventions to produce a third much more 
efficient than either, struck the mind of 
Crompton, who by a perfectly original 
contrivance effected the union. From 
twenty spindles this machine was brought, 
by a more finished mechanism, to admit 
of a hundred spindles, and to exercise a 
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Briarian power. Kelly relinquished the 
toilsome method of turning the machine 
by hand, and yoked to it the strength of 
the rapid Clyde. Watt, with the subtler 
and more potent agency of steam, moved 
an iron arm that never slackens nor tires, 
which whirls round 2,000 spindles in a 
single machine. Finally, to consummate 
the wonder, Roberts dismisses the spinner, 
and leaves the machine to its own infalli- 
ble guidance, so that in the year 1834 
several thousand spindles may be seen in 
a single room, revolving with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, with no hand to urge their 
progress, or to guide their operations, 
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many thousand threads with unfailing 
precision, ‘indefatigable patience and 
strength ; a scene as magical to the eye 
which is not familiarized with it, as the 
effects have been marvellous in augment- 
ing the wealth and population of the 
country. Casting a glance over the whole 
country, and taking a view of the pro- 
gress of the manufacture, it may be ob- 
served how slow it was till after the 
mechanical improvements in, and the in- 
troduction of, powerful machinery. 


* Cotton imported.. 1701.. 1,985,868 
—_— .. L771... 4,764,589 


—.. 1800 56,010,732” 


drawing out, twisting, or winding up as 


The number of cotton mills in Great Britain in 1787 amounted to 119, 
and Scotland and Wales to 24, making a total of 143. Now, great as the 
progress of this manufacture was up to 1796, it would soon have found a 
check to its further progress, if something more powerful than water had 
not been discovered to move the machinery. ‘The building of mills must 
have ceased as soon as every stream had been appropriated ; if it had been 
expanded into other countries, and sought the aid of other rivers, it could 
only have flourished where coad as well as water was found, and the diffu- 
sion of mills over a wide space would have been uufaveurable to the division 
of labour, the perfection of machine-making, and the cheapness of convey- 
ance. At this period a power was happily discovered of almost universal 
application and unlimited extent, adapted to every locality where fuel was 
cheap, and available both to make machines and to work them; both to 
This power was 


produce goods, and to convey them by land and water. 
a steam engine, which, though not an invention of that age, was first made 


of extensive utility by the genius of James Watt. The steam engine 
stands in the same relation to the steam machine, as the heart does to the 
arms, hands, and fingers in the human frame ; the latter performing works 
of dexterity and labour, the former supplying them with all their vital 
energy. Next came the power loom, invented by the Rev. E. Cartwright, 
brother of Major Cartwright, of which there exists, it is supposed, at the 
present day, not less than 100,000. Our author has now some very in- 
structive chapters on bleaching and calico printing, on cotton wool, on the 
natural history of the plait, which we must pass over, to mention that 
the total quantity of cotton imported from all countries in 1833, amounted 
to 303,656,837 Ibs. and that there having been an extraordinary fall in 
the price between 1816 and 1833, Georgian cotton, which is considered 
the standard, fell from 20d. per Ib. in 1818, to 84d. in 1833, partly owing 
to the increased value of money, partly to the extended cultivation in 
America, 


‘‘ The growing cheapness,’’ says the 
writer, “ of the raw material, must have 
been a principal cause of the extension 
of the manufacture in England since the 
peace, though improvements in our ma- 
chinery has been another powerful cause. 
Thus do mechanical improvements in 
England, and agricultural improvements 
in America, act.and re-act on each other; 
thus do distant nations become mutually 
dependent, and contribute to each other's 


wealth. The spinning machinery in Eng- 
land gave birth to the cotton cultivation 
in America; and the increase of the lat- 
ter is now in turn extending the applica- 
tion of the former. In the vast machine 
of commerce, the spindles of Manchester 
are as necessarily tied to the plough and 
the tree of the Mississippi as to their own 
bobbins ; they must move or stop, be re- 
tarded or accelerated together. The Ame- 
rican Government cannot wage waragainst 
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English manufacturers without waging it 
equally against the southern states of its 
own confederation. The English govern- 
ment could not obstruct the trade and 
navigation of America without stopping 
its own mills and looms. It appears, on 
the closest calculation, that there are 
216,973 persons employed in the cotton 
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are 100,000 power looms in Great Britain, 

and 1,154 cottonmills. Theassumed value 

of the whole manufacture is 34,000,0002, 
Raw material............ 7,000,000 
Wages . + os cccesseeee oe 18,000,000 
Profits of manufacturers, &c. 6,000,000 





factories in England, and that there £34,000,000 


It may assist to form a conception of the immense extent of the British 
cotton manufacture, when it is stated that the yarn spun in this country in 
a year would, in a single thread, pass round the globe's circumference 
203,775 times; it would reach 51 times from the earth tothe sun; and it 
would encircle the earth's orbit eight and a half times. 

The wrought fabrics of cotton exported in one year would form a girdle 
for the globe, passing eleven times round the equator. 

This manufacture furnishes nearly one half of the exports of British 
produce and manufacture ; it supports more than one eleventh part of the 
population of Great Britain, and it supplies almost every nation of the 
world with some of its clothing. 

None of the kingdoms of Hanover, Wirtemberg, or Saxony have a popu- 
lation exceeding that engaged in the manufacture of cotton in this island. 

The receipts of our manufacturers and merchants for this one produc- 
tion of national industry, are equal to two thirds of the whole public revenue 
of the kingdom. 

It now only remains to inquire whether England is likely to maintain 
this superiority which she has assumed ; whether she can permanently fix 
these colossal engines on her soil; whether they will defy the rivalry of 
other nations; or whether, like the vapour that animates and gives them 
almost vital action, they will fade and evaporate into thin air. This is a 
most important question. In the long war which followed the French 
revolution, this country was supported by its commerce; and that com- 
merce was furnished by our cotton manufacture. “To Arkwright and 
Watt this country was more indebted than to Wellington or Nelson.” 
Within the last half century, cottons to the enormousamount of 570,000,000/. 
have been sent from this country to foreign markets. “ It is obvious that 
a trade of this magnitude must have contributed largely to sustain the 
revenue, to prevent the national resources being weakened by taxation, 
and therefore to uphold the power, and preserve the tranquillity of the 
state." Now there are persons who consider that England has reached 
the summit of her manufacturing prosperity, and is destined rapidly to 
decline from it. They apprehend a competition too formidable to be with- 
stood, from foreign nations, and from America, where there is machinery, 
capital, ingenuity, and enterprise, all directed by English workmen, and 
where the cotton is grown within the States themselves ; from Belgium, 
Switzerland, Germany, where the manufacture is increasing ; and from 
the East Indies, where wages are at a very low rate. Our author considers 
that there is necessity for precaution on our parts, that we should repeal 
the duties on the raw material, and afford food to the workmen at the 
lowest price. Yet, he says, he sees no ground for apprehending that Eng- 
land will lose her present manufacturing pre-eminence, All the natural 
and political causes which originally made this a great manufacturing and 
comercial nation remain unimpaired. The exhaustless beds of coal and 
ironstone, the abundance of streams with an available fall of water, the in- 
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land navigation and well-situated sea ports, the national tranquillity and secu- 
rity for person and property, the maritime superiority,—all these place Eng- 
Jand at the head of manufacturing countries. Mr. M‘Culloch says, “ Our 
master manufacturers, engineers, and artisans, are more intelligent, skilful, 

and enterprising than those of any other country, and the extraordinary 
inventions they have made, and their familiarity with all the details of the 
business, will not only enable them to perfect the processes already in use, 
but can hardly fail to lead to the discovery of others. Our establishments 
for spinning, weaving, printing, bleaching, &c. are more perfect than any 
other ; the division of labour is arrived to an incomparably greater extent ; 
the workmen are trained from infancy in industrious habits, and have 
attained that peculiar dexterity and slight of hand in the performance of 
their separate tasks that can only be acquired by long and unremitting 
application to the same employment.” Another advantage consists in our 
immense capital, which enables the merchant to buy on the best terms, 
and to sell at the lowest profit, owing to the extensive use of machinery. 
The price of our goods is regulated more by the profits of capital than by 
the wages of labour. The power loom changes the mode of manufacture 
from that in which we labour under a considerable disadvantage, to that in 
which we possess the greatest superiority. Among the countries mentioned 
as likely to be our rivals, there are disadvantages existing which act 
strongly against a successful competition. Thus in America is to be taken 
into account the high rate of profit, on capital, high wages, and expensive 
machinery. The great advantage possessed by the Americans is in their 
water power, which is cheaper than steam power, and in the diminished 
cost of weaving. On the whole it appears, that the Americans can rival 
the English in coarse and stout manufactures, but must be long inferior in 
the fine spinning or hand-loom weaving. 

The production of the French in this manufacture is only one-fourth of 
that of England. Besides the drawbacks from national character and habits, 
the French are inferior in coal and iron. Coal is twelve times as dear as 
at Manchester, and iron is dear and scarce. Every thing in trade is pro- 
tected in France ; and protection is a very costly affair. Machinery is 
double the price in France that it is in England; the roads are defec- 
tive ; the duty on the material two per cent. higher than ours ; capital 
less plentiful ; and in fact, the French have only the monopoly of the home 
market and the colonies, and they absloutely exist only by prohibition. 
It is stated that a protecting duty of forty per cent. on English yarns 
would not save the French spinners from being ruined by their admission. 
Dr. Bowring considers that the cost of French goods over English is from 
thirty to forty per cent., their inferior machinery twenty-five per cent., and 
the inferiority of labour twenty per cent. 

The Swiss are twenty per cent. lower than the French, but the want of 
coal, the limited water power, and the expense of the raw material must 
keep down the manufacture in that country. 

In Belgium, owing to the loss of the Dutch trade, the manufacture is in 
a state of deep distress. 

In Prussia, Austria, Saxony, Lombardy, the manufacture, though 
extending, is yet insignificant, and they are badly situated as repects the 
raw material. 

The Hindoo weaver, low as are his wages, can never compete with the 
power-loom, and the attempt to work a spinning wheel in Calcutta, with 
machiuery sent from England, has proved a failure. 
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We have thus arrived at the end of our argument, and close Mr. Baines’s 
book with the highest opinion of his knowledge and judgment. The prin- 
ciples he adopts we think are sound, and wise as they are liberal, and such 
as alone can form a safe and lasting basis for the lofty edifice of our manu- 
facturing prosperity. Our natural advantages are great, our natural activity, 
energy, and skill unequalled, our capital greater than that of all Europe 
united, our institutions more free and popular. What have we then to fear? 





NOTES ON BOSWELL'S JOHNSON. Vor. III. 
(Continued from p. 21.) 


P. 68. The print of Boswell alluded to in the note (1) is now before 
me; and the account of it by C. 1835, is not quite correct. Boswell has 
a cap with the inscription mentioned, and a feather, He has a brace of 
pistols at his girdle, a musket slung behind his back, and a long stick in 
his hand, surmounted by a snake. (S. Wale, del. J. Miller sculp.)— 
“ James Boswell, Esq. in the dress of an armed Corsican chief, as he 
appeared at the Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford-upon-Avon, Sept. 1769.” 

P. 92. On the ballad of Hardyknute, see Ritson'’s Letters to G. Paton, 
p. 8. Pinkerton’s Maitland Poems, vol. 1. p. cxxvi. Irvine's Lives of the 
Scotch Poets, vol. 11. p. 301. Netherwell’s Ancient Minstrelsie, p. Ixxii. 
—The first announcement of Hardyknute, was in the following letter from 
Sir John Bruce, of Kinross, to Lord Binning, about 1719, and which came 
into the possession of Lord Hailes :—‘ To perform my promise, I send you 
a true copy of the manuscript I found some weeks ago in a vault at Dun- 
fermline. It is written on vellum, in a fair Gothic character, but so much 
defaced by time, as you'll find that the tenth part is not legible.” —Pinker- 
ton says—Sir John Bruce, forgetting his letter to Lord Binning, used Mrs. 
Wardlaw, it would appear, as the midwife of his poetry, and furnished her 
with the stanza or two she afterwards produced, as he did not wish his 
name to be used in the story of the vault, &c. The second part of Hardyk- 
nute is an entire forgery of Pinkerton’s, published in 1781. 

P. 110. Boswell’s assertion concerning what Dr. Johnson said on the 
subject of the foreknowledge of God, is as absurd, as his own language of 
“being certainly foreseen” is unphilosophical and incorrect. On this sub- 
ject consult Archbishop Whateley’s edition of Dr. King on Predestination ; 
Davison’s Sermon on the Divine Foreknowledge (Sermons on Prophecy, 
vol. vit.) and Copleston's Four Discourses. 1821. Boswell appears never 
to have studied the subject, nor to be acquainted with the arguments used 
in the discussion. As Dr. Johnson has referred to Archb. Bramhall on 
Liberty and Necessity, I may quote a passage in his treatise in which the 
difficulty attending common views of the subject may appear diminished, 
if we can go along with the author in his view of all time and the whole 
order of things which we call future, as well as past and present, being ever 
present to God :—‘‘ Concerning the prescience of contingent things, in my 
poor judgment, the readiest way to reconcile contingence and liberty with 
the decrees and prescience of God, and most remote from the altercations 
of these terms, is to subject future contingencies to the aspect of God, accord- 
ing to that presentiality which they have in eternity.’ And so Dr. Henry 
More, the Platonist :—*‘ lt may be conceived that the revolution of ages 
from everlasting to everlasting is so collectedly and presentifically repre- 
sented to God at once, as if all things which ever were, are, or shall be, 
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were at this very instant, and so always really present and existent before 
him, which is no wonder, the animadversive and intellectual comprehension 
of God being absolutely infinite, according to the truth of his idea.” Our 
modern treatises have added little to the arguments used on this subject by 
the old divines and scholastic writers : but they have presented them in a 
more compact point of view, and arranged and examined them with more 
logical accuracy. 

P. 112. This conversation of Johnson's, on conversion from Popery to 
Protestantism, and vice versa, to be at all instructive, should have entered 
into more particulars; when he says, “a Protestant embracing Popery, 
parts with nothing, but only superadds,” he makes a very nice distinction. 
He certainly does part with many opinions which he before held. Surely 
superadding the belief of a doctrine, which you disbelieved before, as of 
purgatory, infallibility, is as difficult as parting with one which you ‘did 
believe ; both cause a new process of reasoning to take place in the mind: 
but Johnson’s language appears to consider the change from Popery, not 
only as a matter of conscientious reasoning, but of feeling. ‘The distinc- 
tion between parting and superadding would seem, in some cases, ridicu- 
lous ;—as a Protestant becoming a Catholic, does not part with his belief of 
the lawful marriage of the clergy, but he superadds their celibacy to his 
former opinion. 

P. 130. “ Mrs. Grierson’s edition of Tacitus, with the notes of Rycheus.” 
—There was no such critic. The person alluded to was Theodore Ryckius, 
of Guelderland and Leyden, born 1640, died 1690 ; he published a learned 
dissertation on the first colonies in Italy, &c. 

P. 135. Walter Harte should have had higher praise than Mr. Croker 
has given. He was a man of various and elegant accomplishments—a 
poet, an historian, a divine, and a person of general knowledge. He was 
the friend of Pope. His essays on husbandry are remarkable for their 
elegance. ‘ I spent a few hours at Bath with my friend Mr. Harte, canon 
of Windsor, whose conversation on the subject of husbandry is as full of 
experience and as truly solid as his genuine and native humour, extensive 
knowledge of mankind, and admirable philanthropy are pleasing and in- 
structive.” Vide Six Weeks Tour through England, by the Author of the 
the Farmer's Letters, p. 153.—On his History of Gustavus, see Life of 
Schiller, p. 162. Harte has given a list of the historians of Gustavus 
Adolphus, but has omitted the following curious work—* Widekin di His- 
toria Belli Sueco-Muscovitici Decennalis Sub Carolo IX. et Gustavo 
Adolpho. 4to. Helmiz, p. 672.” 

P. 139. ‘ In blank verse, he said, the language suffered more distortion 
to keep it out of prose, than any inconvenience to be apprehended from 
the shackles of rhyme.” Blank verse is not separated from prose by dis- 
tortion of language, but by selection of language. Poetry has its own lan- 
guage, which separates it from prose ; distortion may be superadded, but 
it does not make the distinction. What distortion of language is there in 
Cowper's Task, in Thomson's Seasons? Jolmson had Milton alone in his 
mind ; but what he calls ‘ distortion,’ is in truth ‘ poetical arrangement," 
the arrangement proper to poetry. 

P. 142. Speaking of the national debt he said—“ it was idle to suppose 
that the country could sink under it. Let the public creditor be ever so 
clamorous, the interest of millions must prevail over that of thousands.” 
But that country has sunk under its debt, that takes a sponge and wipes 
it out. It has irrevocably sunk in faith, in honour, and wealth ; and to 
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what financial distress must it be carried, for this conflict to have taken 
place between debtors and creditors of the state ; besides that the very 
confiscation of the debts would only serve to increase public distress and 
financial difficulties ? The worst measure which the ‘ vox populi’ ever 
forced on a minister, was the abolition of the Sinking Fund! Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s opinions on the national debt as given in his Table Talk, are extra- 
ordinary, for so close a thinker, and a person of such knowledge. 

P. 146. Of Dr. Brown, the author of the Estimate, &c. see Warburton’s 
Letters in the Garrick Correspondence, which will give a better idea of 
Brown than any other work. 

P. 153. “ Nugent wrote some odes and light pieces, which had some 
merit, and a great vogue.” I do not think that his small volume of Odes 
had much vogue ; but one ode certainly had, viz. that which appeared in 
Dodsley, and to which Gray alludes when he said—*‘ Mr. Nugent sure did 
not write his own ode.” ‘That is the one to William Pulteney, and the 
seventh stanza of which had the honour of being quoted by Gibbon, in his 
character of Brutus :— 

What tho’ the good, the brave, the wise, 
With adverse force undaunted rise, 
To break the eternal doom ; 
Tho’ Cato liv’d, tho’ Tully spoke, 
Tho’ Brutus dealt the godlike stroke, 
Yet perish’d fated Rome. 


His other pieces, which we have just read, are very inferior ; and Gray's 
question is not put without reason. His poems were published by Dods- 
ley, in 1739, 8vo, On the subject of the above lines see The Antija- 
cobin, p. 52. 


‘ Save Parr’s buzz prose and Courtenay’s kidnapp’d rhymes.’ 


By which it appears that Mr. Courtenay ‘ saw these lines’ of Nugent's, 
and liked them; but he thought it right to make a slight alteration in their 
appearance, which he managed thus. Speaking of Rome, he says, it is 
the place “‘ Where Cato liv’d.”” A sober truth, which gets rid at once of 
all the poetry and spirit of the original, and reduces the sentiment from 
an example of manners, patriotism, virtue, from the exemplar virtue of 
Lord Nugent, to a mere question of inhabitancy. Ubi habitavit Cato ? 
Where he was an inhabitant householder, paying scot and lot, and who had 
a house on the right hand side of the way, as you go down the Esquiline 
Hill, just opposite to the poulterer’s. But to proceed— 

Where Cato liv’d, where Tully spoke, 

Where Brutus dealt the godlike stroke— 

By which his glory rose!!! 


The last line is no¢ borrowed. We question whether the history of modern 
literature can produce an instance of a theft so atrocious, and turned to so 
little advantage ?’ On Nugent, see Sir C. H. Williams's poems —passim. 

P. 158. We think Mr. Croker was quite right in his suspicion, that 
Johnson, at the age of sixty-two, would not have succeeded as an orator 
in the House of Commons ; besides, had he appeared for the first time in 
the house at that age, he must have appeared as it were in the disadvan- 
tageous character of a professed debater. Not connected with any set of 
men, not allied to any particular interest of the country, not possessing 
any property, not familiar with the usages of the House, not conversant 
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with the details of some of the great questions that would arise, he could 
not have appeared as the man of business, the practical statesman. They 
who would not listen to Burke, might also have turned away from 
Johnson. 

P. 195. “ I see they have published a splendid edition of Akenside’s 
Works. One bad ode may be suffered, but a number of them together 
makes one sick.”—A very unfair estimate of Akenside’s lyrical produc- 
tions. With the exception of some few passages, which are too familiar 
and prosaic, Akenside’s Odes are entitled to the praise of elegance, and 
often rise into fine lyrical spirit and energy. We have heard Mr. Words- 
worth speak in their praise ; and his motto to his last volume is taken 
from one of these bad odes. We so agree in Mr. Wordsworth’s opinion, 
as to have read them till they have long been quite familiar to us. 

P. 200. To this note of Sir H. Liddel bringing two rein deer to this 
country, it should be added that Mr. Bullock brought a whole herd, which 
we saw, and which we believe soon perished from want of their proper 
food, the moss, and from a temperature which did not agree with them. 

P. 201. The character of Bayes was not originally sketched, as Mr. 
Croker says it was, for Sir R. Howard, but for Davenant ; for the brown- 
paper patch on the nose, which was introduced in ridicule of Davenant’s 
misfortune, was retained even when the character was changed to Dryden. 
It is said that, at one time, it was meant for Sir R. Howard. Dryden’s 
dress, manners, and expressions are all copied ; and Lacy, who acted 
Bayes, was instructed to speak after the manner of Dryden's recitation. 
Scott thinks the character was a sort of knight of the shire, representing all 
the authors of the day, &c. I think the change of the hero very much hurt 
the consistency and spirit of the satire. _ 

P. 213. “ What did he say was the appearance (of the ghost). Why, 
sir, something of a shadowy being.’—Mr. Coleridge has remarked that 
ghosts are described as shadows—but we cannot have shadows without 
substance to form it ;—Ghosts have no substance, ergo, &c. 

P. 220. W. J. Mickle. Mr. Croker says, ‘‘ His translation of the Lusiad 
is still read, his Original Poems are almost forgotten.’’ His Lusiad is 
read, because it is well worth reading ; though not faithful to the original, 
it is a very spirited poem, with beautiful versification. Sometimes pas- 
sages of ten, twenty, thirty lines are introduced : in one place Mickle has 
introduced 300 lines of his own. See, on the conduct of Mickle’s Lusiad, 
a Criticism in Vigor’s Essay on Poetic License, p. 212—224. On the de- 
dication of the Lusiad, see D’Israeli’s admirable and interesting Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, vol. 1. p. 107. The noble lord to whom he dedicated 
it, kept it for above three weeks before he had courage to open the leaves. 
See also an account of the dedication in Chalmer’s Life of him, British 
Poets, p. 509. It is said that to Adam Smith's insinuations he owed the 
loss of the patron to whom he dedicated the Lusiad. He first printed 
specimens of his translation in the Gent. Mag. 1771, and soon after printed 
the first book at Oxford. Mickle contributed much to Evans’s Collection 
of Ballads. He is supposed to have fabricated some of the old ballads in 
it. We do not agree with Mr. Croker that Mickle’s original poems are 
forgotten. His ‘ Syr Martyn’ is a great favourite of ours. See an early 
poem of his on passing Parliament Close, in Campbell's History of Scotch 
Poetry, p. 244. In the European Magazine for 1788, is a criticism on the 
Samson Agonistes, by Mickle. And now we have no more to say of him 
at present. 
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P. 254. Boswell’s question, which he says neither Johnson could answer 
nor any one else, viz. “ Why women servants have lower wages than men 
servants,” is not very difficult of solution. Not only, as Mr. Kenny says, 
is there more employment for them ; but because the employment of a 
man servant requires a greater previous stock of knowledge and attainment 
than a woman. ‘To be a coachman and have the care of horses, to be a 
butler and know the arrangements required in a house,—this requires, 
perhaps, years of previous attention. A girl may be a nurse maid with no 
previous education, a housemaid with little. But when much attainment is 
required from the female servant, then her wages rise directly, and almost 
to an equality with those of the male,—as superior cook, or lady’s maid, 
which is a proof why commonly they are below them. Thus is Mr. Bos- 
well’s enigma solved. 

P. 266. In reading over Harris’s dedication of his Hermes to Lord Hard- 
wicke, | certainly cannot discover the six grammatical faults in it which 
Johnson found in fourteen lines. Perhaps the expression “ more universal” 
would be one. Perhaps “ politer literature,’’ when no other had been men- 
tioned, and no comparison instituted. And subsequently, “if what I have 
written be the fruit of that security and leisure obtained by living under a 
mild and free government, to whom for this am I more indebted,” &c. 
Perhaps the first sentence of the dedication may be thought defective, 
which begins, “ As no one has exercised the power of speech,” &c. with- 
out any correlative expression in “ I have presumed to inscribe the follow- 
ing treatise to your lordship,’ instead of “I have therefore presumed,”’ &c. 
It certainly is rather a stiff, inelegant, and pedantic dedication. 

P. 274. Garrick’s comparison of the wit of Johnson and of Rabelais is 
very unfortunate ; and his expression of being merely diverted by Rabelais 
still more so. The wit of Rabelais is built on his wisdom ; and accompa- 
nied with a variety of learning and knowledge of the best kind. But in- 
stead of diverting, it is a book that must be studied to be understood ; and 
then alone will the depth and riches of its wit be understood. Many readers 
go no further than the peculiarities of diction on the surface, which are but 
the straws floating on the stream. 

P. 280. ‘Whether we take him (Goldsmith) as a poet, as a comic 
writer, or as an historian, he stands in the first class.’-—This eulogy of 
Johnson is surely extravagant. Elegant, touching, and tender as is Gold- 
smith’s poetry, it cannot be classed with the productions of our first 
writers. As a comic writer he rests upon two productions, which are very 
seldom now demanded by the stage. As an historian, what merit he has 
must be found in the amenity and simple elegance of his style. He cer- 
tainly adorned all he touched ; but his learning and knowledge did not 
equal his taste. 

P. 290. “ He repeated an argument against the notion that the brute 
creation is endowed with the faculty of reason, &c. Birds breed by in- 
stinct, they never improve ; they build their first nest as well as any they 
ever build.”—-That is true; but if they do not improve, they alter and 
accommodate, which is perhaps beyond mere instinct. The house swallow 
must at some time have left rocks or trees for the dwellings of man. 
There certainly appears to be in the animal creation, superadded to the 
instinct they possess in common with mankind, which leads to the preser- 
vation of the individual and the propagation of the species, a power of the 
understanding which is free, and acts according to circumstances. Another 
thing to be taken into consideration, is the hereditary transmission of cer- 
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tain qualities from parent to offspring, becoming gradually fixed, till the 
original nature is changed. See an interesting pamphlet on this subject 
by Sir John Sebright, published this year, 1836. Yet, granting to animals 
the possession of strong instinctive power, of hereditary and transmitted 
acquirement, and of a certain understanding added to instinct, there yet 
remains much that we cannot comprehend, seeing that it surpasses all we 
know of reason to effect; nor can we tell by what other means, whether by an 
additional sense bestowed, or by a higher perfection of the ordinary senses, 
such results proceed from animals apparently so incapable of producing 
them. Mr. Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History is an admirable reposi- 
tory of curious facts on this subject. 

P. 308. Did Boswell understand what were the accessions which Johnson 
was infusing into his mind, when he transcribed from the Diary ‘ Finivi 
lectionem Conf. Fab. Burdonum ; L. Apollonii Pugnam Bebriciam.’'—With 
regard to the ‘ Confutatio Fabule Burdonum,’ it was a work of the great 
Joseph Scaliger, although it was printed Auctore T. R. Batavo, Juris 
Studioso. Scaliger was willing it should pass for J. Rutgersius’s. See 
Scaligeri Epistole, p. 793. ‘* Occupatissimus tres dies fui in Scripto quod 
adversus Burdonistas adorno. Nomen non apponam, neque meum qui 
scripsi neque ejus quem anonymum hujus auctorem facio.”’—It is generally 
printed with the Munsterus Hyperbolimzeus et Virgula divina of Heinsius. 
See Bayle’s Life of Scieppius ; Irving's Life of Buchanan, p. 50; Placcii 
Theat. Anon. vol. 1. p. 37 ; Scaligeri Epistole, pp. 353, 793 ; Naudeana, 
p- 58. Scioppius answered this in a scarce work, which I possess, called, 
* Oporini Grubini Amphotides Scioppianz, hoc est Responsio ad Satyram 
Menippeam Josephi Burdonis Pseudo-Scaligeri, pro vit’ et moribus Gasp. 
Scioppii. Paris, 1611, 8vo.—But what are we to think of L. Apollonii 
pugnam Bebriciam ?—Why Johnson alludes to his having been reading the 
second book of Apollonius Rhodius, where is the combat of Pollux and 
Castor with the Bebrycians. 


N.B. The correspondent on the subject of Thomson in our last number, is informed 
that the verses by Thomson alluded to, are not fit for publication. The letter from 
Cave to Dr. Birch is printed in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. V. p. 41. The 
‘present writer possesses, besides many anecdotes of Thomson, collected from different 
books, a collection of the different editions of the Seasons in Thomson’s life; Thom- 
son’s own copy interleaved, with his alterations in writing; Pope’s copy, with his 
alterations, anda MS. letter to Thomson. These would go some way to make a more 
valuable edition of that author than we have yet had, and which is much wanted. In- 
deed, many of the English poets are much in want of an editor—as Piers Plowman, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Davenant, Beaumont and Fletcher, Pope, &c. We should 
have added ‘ Skelton,’ but that we are assured, that Mr. Dyce’s edition is ready for 
the press, and we entertain no doubt of its value. 
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CEREMONY OF LAYING THE First STONE OF THE EXTERIOR RESTORATION OF 
Crospy PLACE. 


New Kent Road, specimens extant of the economy of 
Mr. Urnsan, July 29, 1836. our ancient palatial residences, poe 
IN the first portion of your Miscel- on its connexion with some eminent 
lany for the year 1832, p. 505, 1 took characters in English history; these 
occasion to notice the projected resto- remarks I subsequently amplified in a 
ration of Crosby Hall, and to offer review * of Mr. Carlos’s compendious 
some remarks on the claim of that 
building to high distinction among the * Gent. Mag. vol. c11. pt. ii, p. 435. 
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and accurate little volume, entitled 
«* Historical and Antiquarian Notices of 
Crosby Hall; and in another, of the 
« Architectural and Historical Account 
of Crosby Place,” by Mr. Blackburn ; 
who was enabled, by reference to some 
original deeds, to add still further to 
the interest which attaches to this 
edifice.* In 1835, the discovery of 
extensive Roman pavements and foun- 
dations,t occupying the area of Cros- 
by Square, carried back the appropri- 
ation of this site, as the habitation of 
persons eminent in society, to the 
earliest period of British civilization. 
ft has been observed to me by a well- 
informed correspondent on this head, 
that the ‘‘more elevated part of an- 
cient London, afterwards known as the 
Quern-hill [Cornhill], seems to have 
been a favourite site for the principal 
Roman edifices. It was bounded on 
the south and west by two small rivu- 
lets, which formerly added beauty and 
fertility to the then rural spot, the 
Langbourn and the River of Wells, 
or Wallbrook.t They form a junc- 
tion near Sherburn-lane, and_ still 
pursue their unheeded course beneath 
the ashes of fifty generations.”” The 
buildings of St. Helen’s Priory arestated 
by the same authority to have been 
raised upon the site of Roman foun- 
dations; they consisted of a chapter- 
house, hall, dormitory, refectory, clois- 
ters, garden, and an extensive ceme- 
tery ; human bones are frequently dug 
up beyond the limits of the present 
church-yard, and a skeleton, nearly per- 
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fect, was lately found under the cellars 
at the corner of the gateway leading 
to Great St. Helen’s. The old Roman 
foundations on this spot are observed 
to lie due north and south—east and 
west ; while the more modern are in- 
clined about 25 or 30 degrees towards 
the south-east and north-west. The 
reason of this is, probably, that the 
Roman edifices had relation to the 
ways which issued from the Pretorian 
station, and that when London arose 
from the ruin to which she had doubt- 
less been consigned when the Britons 
yielded to the Northern invaders, the 
original ichnography was disregarded ; 
and, with the exception of some of the 
eminent highways which had their 
course through the city, the streets 
and lanes of the London of the Middle 
Age and Londinium Romanum had little 
coincidence of direction. 

Under these circumstances it were 
inconclusive, though not improbable, 
to suppose that the dedication of the 
priory to St. Helen arose out of some 
traditional record that the pious and 
noble Helena, the wife of Constantius 
Chlorus, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, and, according to the most 
credible statements, the daughter of a 
British Prince, had herself been resi- 
dent on this spot, and founded a 
Christian church contiguous to her 
own dwelling. She was styled Vene- 
rabilis Piissima Augusta in ancient 
inscriptions; and legendary accounts 
state that, at the advanced age of 
eighty, she visited the Holy Land, de- 





* Gent. Mag. N.S. vol. I. pt. i. p. 619. 


+ See ‘ Londiniana,’ No. 1V. Gent. Mag. N. S. vol. V. pt. i. p. 369. 


t Ancient records and topographers have left us in some confusion about the iden- 
tity of this river of Wells. The charter of William I. to the church of St. Martin le 
Grand, mentions the river of Wells as having its course near the northern corner of 
the eity wall: ‘* Preterea vero ex mea parte dono et concedo eidem ecclesie pro 
redemptione animarum patris mei et matris mee totam terram et moram extra 
posterulam que dicitur Cripelesgate, ex utraque parte posterule, viz. ab aquilonari 
cornu muri civitatis sicut rivulus fontium ili prope fiuentium ipsam a muro discriminat 
usque in aquam currentem que ingreditur civitatem.”—Historical Notices of St. 
Martin le Grand, p. 174. Stow, who is followed by Maitland, considers that this 
River of Wells was the same as is otherwise known as the Fleet, which was navigable 
until the Templars erected certain mills upon its course. The Old-bourn had its rise 
near Middle-row, Holborn, on which highway it conferred its name, and ran into the 
river Fleet at Holborn-bridge. The Wall-brook entered the city wall between 
Bishopsgate and Moorgate, near the east end of the site of the now demolished hos- 
pital of Bethlehem, and, flowing across the city, discharged itself into the Thames at 
Dowgate—perhaps Dwr Gate, the water gate, but by old writers frequently called 
Dowrgate. The Langbourn had its rise near the east end of Fenchurch-street, ran in 
a rapid course westward to Sherbourn-lane, then inclined southward, and was lost in 
the Wall-brook near Dowgate. These were the principal London rivulets. 

Gent. Mas. Vou. VI. 21 
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sirous of contemplating the place which 
had been sanctified by the death of 
the Saviour, and by his miraculous 
resurrection from the grave. The Em- 
peror Hadrian had built a chapel dedi- 
cated to Venus on the spot; which 
she caused to be levelled with the dust, 
and, it is added, that deep in the ground 
beneath were found the three crosses 
on which the Divinity in human form 
had suffered, and the malefactors cruci- 
fied with him. The tale is as idle and 
absurd as that of the miracles which the 
innumerable fragments of the real cross 
afterwards were said to work. By such 
inventions of blindness, barbarism, 
and cunning, the memory of many a 
pious Christian of the primitive age 
has been turned into a jest. There is 
scarcely any part of holy truth or re- 
velation, on which the lust of dominion 
or of worldly advantage has not con- 
trived to throw some scandal in order 
to answer its own temporary purposes. 

The authority for Stow’s statement 
that Crosby Place was erected by Sir 
John Crosby, has been questioned, 
on the ground that in the original 
lease granted by the Prioress of St. 
Helen to that eminent citizen, it is 
described as a great tenement formerly 
in the possession of Catanei Pinelli, a 
Genoese merchant. And although it is 
true the crest of Sir John Crosby occurs 
in the key-stone of the ceiling of the 
over-arched oriel of the hall, that this 
and the south gallery appear to be ad- 
ditions to the original design ; that the 
windows however in these portions of 
the building, and in the apartment 
called the Council-chamber, correspond 
so nearly with those of Eltham Palace, 
as to make it probable that the same 
architect was employed for both. 
Now the above circumstances afford 
presumptive evidence in favour of 
Stow’s account that the opulent Lon- 
don merchant before named, was 
the builder of Crosby Place; he was 
a zealous Yorkist, and flourished in 
the reign of Edward the Fourth. The 
Great Hall at Eltham, which is stated 
so much to resemble Crosby Hall, was 
built in the reign of Edward the Fourth, 
and is decorated with that monarch’s 
badge or device, the white rose in the 
blazing sun. Sir John Crosby, the 
reputed builder of Crosby Hall, is re- 
presented in his effigy in Great St. 
Helen’s Church as wearing the same 


distinction of his royal master round 
his neck.* Thus the Hall at Eltham, 
and the assumed founder of Crosby 
Hall, are each characterized by the 
party token of the House of York. I 
have therefore little doubt but Stow’s 
relation is correct as far as refers to the 
building of the present great hall, which 
might be an addition to the mansion 
occupied by the Genoese merchant, 
of whom it would by the bye be very 
desirable if any of your correspon- 
dents versed in Italian literature could 
afford us some particulars. The resi- 
dence of Richard Plantagenet, Duke of 
Gloucester, at Crosby Place, is sufti- 
ciently marked by the stage-notes, 
and passages in the text of Shakspeare, 
and Shakspeare himself derived his 
authority for such notice from Hall’s 
Chronicle, which he seems chiefly to 
have followed in his ‘‘ Histories,’’ or 
Historical Dramas, relating to his native 
land. 

It may not be uninteresting here 
to quote the passage of Hall, in which 
mention of Crosby Place occurs under 
the year 1483 : 


‘¢ When the Cardinall and the other 
lordes had receyvedthe younge Duke, they 
brought him into the Starre Chamber, 
where the Protectoure toke hym into his 
armes and kissed hym, with these wordes : 
‘Now welcome, my lorde, with all my 
verie herte!’ and he saied in that of 
likelehod even as he inwardely thought ; 
and thereupon furthwith brought hym to 
the Kyng his brother into the bishoppes 
palace at Paules, and from thence through 
the cytee, honorably, into the Tower , out 
of which, after that daie, they never 
came abrode. When the Protectour had 
both the chyldren in his possession, yea, 
and that they were in a sure place, he 
then began to thrist to se the ende of his 
enterprise: and to avoyde al suspicion, 
he caused all the lordes which he knew to 
be faithfull to the Kynge, to assemble at 
Baynardes castell to com’en (commune) 
of the ordre of the Coronacion; while he 
and other of his complices and of his af- 
finitee, at Crosbies Place, contrived the 
contrary, and to make the protectoure 
Kyng ; of which counsail there were, ad- 
hibite, very few, and they very secrete. 
Then began here and there some maner of 
mutterynge emongst the people, as though 
all thyngs should not long be well, though 
they wyst not what they feared, nor 





* Vide Stothard’s Monumental Effi- 
gies, p. 99. 
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wherefore; were it that before suche 
greate thyngs mennes hertes (of a secret 
instinct of nature) misgiveth them, as the 
south wynde sometyme swelleth of hym- 
selfe before a tempest—or were it that 
some one manne, happely perceivyng, 
filled many men with suspicion, though 
he shewed few men what he knewe—how- 
beit the dealying it selfe made men to 
muse on the matter, thogh the counsail 
were close; for, little and little, all men 
drew from the Tower where the Kyng 
was, and drewe to Crosbies Place; so 
that the Protectoure had all the resorte, 
and the Kynge in maner desolate.’’ * 

The following summary recapitula- 
tion of the occupants of Crosby Place 
after this period may not be unaccept- 
able. The property (in the original de- 
mise by lease I suppose) remained in the 
hands of Sir John Crosby’s widow and 
executors till the beginning of the 16th 
century; when it was held successively 
by Sir Bartholomew Reed, who in 
1502 kept his mayoralty in Crosby 
Hall, and after spending a princely 
fortune during a life marked by hos- 
pitality and beneficence, made provi- 
sion for the continuance of his bounty 
by the bequest of large estates to the 
Goldsmiths’ Company for charitable 
purposes. Sir John Rest, the son of 
William Rest of Peterborough, was, 
like his predecessor in this mansion, 
a member of the Grocers’ Company. 
Sir Thomas More, the celebrated Chan- 
cellor, resided here for many years, 
and is here supposed to have composed 
some of his eminent literary works : 
on removing to Chelsea, he sold the 
lease to Antonio Bonvisi, a merchant 
of Lucca; it was afterwards held 
by William Roper, and his wife 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Thomas 
More; then successively by Sir Tho- 
mas Darcy, William Bonde, and 
William Russel. At the dissolution 
of the priory, the estate was sur- 
rendered to the Crown, and in the 
reign of Elizabeth became the property 
of Germayn Ciol and his wife Cecilia, 
the daughter of Sir John Gresham. 
Crosby Hall was purchased by Sir 
John Spencer, on the eve of his may- 
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oralty in 1594, and it passed through 
his daughter and heiress Elizabeth to 
Sir William Compton, Lord North- 
ampton. Among the subtenants, under 
three successive Earlsof Northampton, 
may be particularized Monsieur de 
Rosny, afterwards Duke of Sully, the 
able minister of Henry the Fourth 
of France,t Henry Frederic Prince of 
Orange, and Henry Ramelius the Dan- 
ish Ambassador. Mary Countess of 
Pembroke, ‘‘ Sidney’s sister, Pem- 
broke’s mother.’”’ Anne Clifford, Coun- 
tess of Pembroke, Dorset, and Montgo- 
mery, and her daughter the Lady Isa- 
bella Sackville, the wife of James Earl 
of Northampton, are also among the 
historic names which connect Crosby 
Hall with so many noble English fa- 
milies.{ The estate was sold A.D. 
1678 to Edward Cranfield, from whom 
it was purchased by the ancestor of 
the present owner. The principal part 
of the Mansion was destroyed by an 
accidental fire, A.D. 1674, and the site 
was occupied by modern buildings, 
but the Great Hall fortunately escaped 
without injury, and was preserved for 
another century by its appropriation 
as a place of worship for the Independ- 
ent or Congregational Dissenters. In 
the year 1778 the venerable structure 
was let for a packer’s warehouse, and 
from this period it fell rapidly to decay. 

Since the formation of the Com- 
mittee of Restoration in 1832, the work 
has been going on steadily but some- 
what slowly on for want of sufficient 
funds; the floors of the packer’s ware- 
house have been cleared away; the 
elegant oriel, which perhaps exceeds in 
beauty of design, if not in magnitude, 
the oriels on either side the dais at El- 
tham, has been completely restored; its 
windows filled with appropriate coats 
and badges, designed by Mr. Thomas 
Willement, F.S.A., and those which 
flank the upper portion of the Hall 
adorned with the bearings of the sub- 
scribers to the restoration. The ad- 
mirers of our ancient national archi- 
tecture will, 1 doubt not, cheerfully 
respond to any further appeal which 





* Hall’s Chronicle, (reprint) p. 358. 

+ Gent. Mag. 1832, part 11. p. 436. 

t William Russell, who held Crosby Hall at a rental of 200/. per ann. under the 
first Lord Compton, was, it is presumed, the son of William Lord Russell of Thorn- 
haugh, and grandson of Francis Earl of Bedford, and the cousin of Anne Clifford, 
whose mother was Margaret Russell, daughter of the same Earl Francis. 
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it may be necessary to make in favour 
of the completion of the work. 

On the 27thof Junelast lhad the plea- 
sure to see some further steps taken to- 
wards the consummation of this praise- 
worthy undertaking, when the Right 
Hon. William Taylor Copeland, M.P. 
Lord Mayor of London and Alderman 
of Bishopsgate Ward, laid the first 
stone of the exterior restoration of this 
beautiful edifice (being of that portion 
represented in the plate*) with a silver 
trowel prepared for the occasion, as- 
sisted by the architect Mr. E. L. Black- 
burn, and the members of the commit- 
tee, the Master (G. Dolland, Esq. 
F.R.S.) and Wardens of the Grocers’ 
Company, &c. An hermetically sealed 
bottle was deposited by the Lord May- 
or’s eldest son, in a cavity formed in the 
stone, in which vessel were enclosed 
the architectural plans, the reports of 
the Restoration Committee, the List of- 
Subscribers, and the following inscrip- 
tion in gold letters on vellum :— 

The north wall of this quadrangle 
was rebuilt on the original foundation 
A.D. M,DCCC,XXXVI. 

The first stone of the new work was laid 
on Monday, June xxvii. by the 
Right Hon. William Taylor Copeland, MP. 
Lord Mayor of London. 


The ceremony took place amid the 
acclamations of the numerous and 
respectable company assembled, whom 
the Lord Mayor addressed in an ap- 
propriate speech, embracing a general 
historical view of the edifice as con- 
nected with its successive occupants, 
at the conclusion of which he said that 
he anticipated with much satisfaction 
that the stone which he placed there 
on that day would be the foundation- 
stone of Gresham College. His Lord- 
ship then led the way into the noble 


old Hall, where a banquet was pre- 
pared in the old English style; the 
floor was strewn with rushes, the royal . 
standard, the banners of St. George 
and of the City depended in the place 
of ancient tapestry, under thelongrange 
of Gothic windows, intermingled, here 
and there, with branches of laurel; so 
that one was reminded of the ban- 
quetting houses decorated with green 
boughs, for the summer festivities of 
the Court in the olden time.t The 
whole scene was surmounted by the 
richly-wrought and lofty oaken roof, 
the effect of which will be complete 
when the open lantern or louvre shall 
be restored, so that a greater por- 
tion of light may fall upon its ela- 
borate ornamental parts. A noble 
baron of beef, duly decorated with 
banners and pennons, national, civic, ‘ 
and domestic, supplied the place of 
the ‘‘ boar’s head enarmed”’ of anci- 
ent days, and the “ good sherris sack” 
and ipocras { went gaily round. The 
dejeuner, dissimilar in this pointto those 
of early time, was prolonged by song 
and minstrelsy until the evening twi- 
light glimmered through the richly 
mingled hues of blazonry that deck the 
windows of the Hall.§ 

The idea thrown out by the Lord 
Mayor, of devoting this spacious build- 
ing to the purpose of the Gresham lec- 
tures, is deserving of support, especi- 
ally if by the aid and concurrence of 
the trustees (the Civic Magistrate, we 
believe, for the time being, and the 
Mercers’ Company) some arrangement 
can be made to give the Gresham 
foundation that permanent interest in 
the site which appears necessary for 
all public institutions for general in- 
struction. I consider the suggestion 
which I made for its appropriation as 





* The two windows, north of the oriel, as represented in the view, have been com- 





pieted in strict accordance with the original windows, the repairs of the Council 
Chamber are rapidly advancing ; it is intended to form an appropriate entrance from 
Bishopsgate-street in the ensuing spring, and the north wall, abutting on St. Helen’s 
precinct, will be commenced as soon as subscriptions equal to half the estimated 
expense shall be received. 

~ See Stow’s Chronicle, 4to, p. 1179. Loseley MSS. p. 94. 

{ The Hippocras or Ipocras was so called after Hippocrates, because the wine which 
eomposed it was medicated with spices :— 

“* He drinkith {pocras, Clary, Vernaze, 
And spices hot.’’—Chaucer, Mareiaunt’s Tale. 

§ Two clever drawings were exhibited in the Hall, one by Mr. Blackburn, of the 
Council Chamber in its original state, with the citizens of London offering the crowa 
to Richard Duke of Gloucester; the other by Mr. Davies, of the interior of the Great 
Wall, with Sir Thomas More introducing Holbein to Henry the Eighth. 
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a Museum of Antiquities strictly Ro- 
mano-British and old English,* as se- 
condary to so desirable a purpose ; ¢ 
and indeed both might be made to 
concur, for Gresham College had, it 
will be remembered, its Museum. At 
no juncture of time couid the patriotic 
intentions of Sir Thomas Gresham for 
the promotion of science be likely to 
be made more duly efficient. The pre- 
sent Gresham lecture-room is at once 
dirty, incommodious, and inconveni- 
ently placed; in the midst of the 
bustle and turmoil ef mercantile affairs, 
the Muses take their flight, — the 
embowered roofsof Crosby Place would 
invite the mind to study and the 
sources of instruction. There is a 
charm in such associations, promoting 
the objects pursued, not altogether 
imaginary; and when the conserva- 
tion of our ancient English Architec- 
ture, whether ecclesiastical or domes- 
tic, can be made to serve the purposes 
of religious, moral, or scientific know- 
ledge, a double meed of applause is due 
to the generous zeal which has pro- 
moted its designs. York Cathedral, 
St. Alban’s Abbey Church, the Lady 
Chapel of St. Saviour’s, and Crosby 
Hall, are striking examples of the 
effects of this spirit. Nor, in an archi- 
tectural and historical point of view, 
must the little gem at Waltham, Queen 
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Eleanor’s Cross, be forgotten ; of most 
of which objects I have, in the pages 
of your Magazine, been the humble 
but constant advocate. And it is, in 
my opinion, more important to pre- 
serve to our children’s children these 
monuments of our country’s history, 
and of the piety and taste which iilv- 
minated the darker ages of its annals, 
like brilliant cressets in the deepest 
night, than to raise those structures of 
the Brobdinag school of modern Go- 
thic, by which, if ever carried into 
effect, Westminster Abbey would be 
reduced comparatively to an humble 
chapel, and the hall of Rufus to a 
homely chamber. { The battled wall, 
the flanking tower, the long-drawn 
claustral arcade, the spacious feudal 
hall, are coeval landmarks in thestream 
of time, pointing to the most remark- 
able passages of our history, to the 
origin of the most estimable of our 
religious and civil institutions. These, 
like those institutions, may from time 
to time by patriotic care be repaired 
and restored; kept up, and appropri- 
ated to the useful requirements of ex- 
isting times, but they will never, I 
trust, by the hand of the reckless 
spoiler, or the cold-blooded specula- 
tions of the mere utilitarian, be swept 
entirely away. 





B. KAI TA AOITIA. 


Mr. Ursan, 

IT must be within the remembrance 
of yourself and many of your learned 
readers and correspondents, that at 
the banquets, in which the Athe- 
nians indulged during the festivals 
observed in honour of the Muses, it 
was the custom for men of learning to 
propose questions one to another. In 
the ninth book of the Symposiacs of 
Plutarch, which records a number of 
these banquet discourses, Hermeias, 
the Geometrician, is the first to speak, 





and he demands of Protogenes, the 
Grammarian, why Alpha was ranked 
the first of all the letters? 8 nv Adda 
TpoTareTat TV ypavHat@v arTayvteor. 
The reason assigned by Protogenes 
amounts to this, that A will not act in 
concord with any of his brethren, un- 
less he has the lead; thus place him 
before I, and he consents to a combined 
diphthongal sound—at, place him after, 
and he refuses to coalesce with his 
preferred associate,—c-a. 

Cadmus, it seems, had long before 





* Gent. Mag. vol. CII. p. 508. 


+ The following premiums have been announced to be awarded at Crosby Hall, 
under the head of Archeological Essays:—An honorary premium of ten guineas 
will be awarded, in October, 1836, for the best Essay on the Life and Institutions of 
the English Legislator, Offa, King of Mercia; and in October, 1837, for the best 
Essay on the Life and Times of Robert Baron Fitzwalter, Castellan of London, in the 


reign of King John. 


The conditions may be obtained at Crosby Hall.—Eprr. 


} See design for a tower to accompany the re-edification of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 
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pronounced, that to A had been a- 
warded this right of precedence, be- 
cause, in the language of the Phceni- 
cians, an ox, thefirst of things necessary 
to man, was known by the name of A. 
The recollection of this induces Ammo- 
nius to call upon Plutarch himself, as a 
Beeotian born, to step forward in defence 
of his countryman Cadmus. ‘* Not 
so,” quoth Plutarch ; “‘ for it is but just 
that I should raise my voice—not in 
defence of the grandfather of Bacchus, 
but rather of my own. And he used 
to say that, “ naturally the first arti- 
culate vocal sound was produced by the 
power of A: Lparnv guce porn rey 
evapbav exeperOa dia rns Tov Adda 
Suvapews: that it is the simple utter- 
ance or emission of the breath, through 
the opened lips, without effort, and 
without the aid of the tongue; and 
further, that it is the very first vocal 
sound uttered by infants; and thus,” 
he adds, ‘‘ a-ew, is to perceive or re- 
ceive thesensation of sound (aw-d-ire).”’ 

The conversation is then directed to 
the reasons there may be for the num- 
ber of letters, and to the proportions 
that subsist between the one sort and 
the other. Answers are without hesi- 
tation returned to solve the two pro- 
blems ; to the first by Plutarch, and to 
the second by Hermeias. There is, 
however, present one Zopyrio, also a 
grammarian, who couid scarcely sup- 
press his splenetic contempt, until si- 
lence presented an opportunity to be 
heard. He then derided their philo- 
sophy as vain babble, and confidently 
assured them, that as the number and 
the order of the letters were, so they 
were, not for any reason, but by 
chance, pynden Aoyo, ovytvxia Be. 

I wish to introduce these learned, 
inquisitive, and talkative Symposiasts, 
together with the recondite subjects of 
their discourse, to the notice and re- 
gard of modern philosophic banquet- 
teers, in hopes that they may be in- 
spirited to emulate their antique mas- 
ters, and toallow GramMMAR, or, if the 
word fall from the tongue more fluently, 
and alight upon the ear more pleas- 
ingly, PHILOLOGY, to be introduced and 
entertained with due attentions at their 
boards. And if any Zopyrio should 
scoffingly reject a natural origin for 
articulate intelligible sounds, and dog- 
matically ascribe them to a certain 
Zuvtvxia, or Chance, let me warn them 
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to pause awhile, before they suffer him 
to declare the unanimous decision of 
the wit and wisdom assembled at their 
table. 

Professors of the sciences, more 
especially Geometricians and Alge- 
braists, commence their respective 
courses of instruction with definitions, 
postulates, and axioms, so perspicuous 
and comprehensible, as not infrequently 
to allure the sanguine disciple into a 
hope that the difficulties with which 
‘‘ the indiligence of an idle tongue’”’! 
may have threatened him, will prove 
less real than imaginary. There is one 
great and manifest advantage in the 
pursuit of the Mathematics, that the 
simple principles thus proposed at the 
outset have an obvious relation to their 
subject. In various other branches of 
knowledge this is far from being the 
case, and it is sometimes necessary to 
lay down, with the imposing appear- 
ance of formal dialecticks, truths so 
evidently true, and yet at first glance 
so far removed from the thesis of dis- 
course, that not their importance only 
but even their relevancy may be very 
fairly suspected. These observations 
do not seem impertinent or imprudent 
from a writer who may feel it advis- 
able to use some precaution, lest he 
should startle his readers by roundly 
asserting, as an axiom upon which he 
means to ground his grammatical spe- 
culations, that man, as well as other 
animals, is born with five senses; 


And though things sensible be numberless, 
But only five the sense’s organs be ; 
And in those five all things their forms 

express, 
Which we can touch, taste, feel, or hear, 
or see. 
Davies, Immortality of the Soul. 


It is, however, exceedingly difficult, 
if not wholly impossible, so far to di- 
vest ourselves of acquired knowledge, 
as to enable us to contemplate man in 
his purely infant state; to consider 
him as a creature merely endowed 
with the faculty of receiving sensa- 
tions, and with organs for the arti- 
culation of distinct sounds; with a 
native power to reveal to himself that, 
in the exercise of these organs, he is 
possessed of the ready means to signify 
or communicate those sensations to 
other individuals of his kind. ‘The in- 





1B. Jonson, Discoveries. 
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vention and practice of oral speech, 
must have long preceded the invention 
and formation of literal characters. 
Words, the signa audibilia, would have 
prevailed on the surface of the earth 
for years and centuries of years before 
the graphic signs, the verba visibilia, 
could have been contrived. Warbur- 
ton, whose daring spirit plunged him 
into the darkness of the most early 
ages, persuaded himself that he had 
discovered the origin and traced the 
progress of symbolic figures, and that 
he had brought the general history of 
writing, by a gradual and easy descent, 
from a picture to a letter. 

Of the inventors of those letters 
which have been transmitted to us in 
the Greek alphabet, history? has been 
ambitious to preserve the names as she 
received them from tradition ; and the 
invention itself has ever been comme- 
morated as the noblest monument of 
human intelligence. ‘‘ It is a thing 
(says Bishop Wilkins’) of so great art 
and exquisiteness, that Tully doth from 
hence infer the divinity and spiritu- 
ality of the human soul, and that it 
must needs be of a far more excellent 
and abstracted essence than mere mat- 
ter or body, in that it was able to re- 
duce all articulate sounds to twenty- 
four letters.”"4 ‘“‘ Aut is concretus vi- 
detur? . . . qui sonos vocis, qui infi- 
niti videbantur, paucis literarum notis 
terminavit?”’? Such is the language of 
Cicero himself. Tusc. Queest. 1. i. c. 25. 

The learned and sagacious Wallis 
describes a letter to be “‘a sound in 
the voice, simple or uncompounded, 
and indivisible into more simple 
sounds.”’* In this he approaches as 
near to the truth as any of those gram- 
marians, whose opinions have been 
collected by the diligence of Vossius,® 





2 Plin. Nat. Hist. 1. vir. c. 56. 

3 Real Character, b.i. c. 3. 

4 Hobbes, no slight authority, asserts, 
that the invention of printing, though in- 
genious, compared with the invention of 
letters, is no great matter.—Of Man, c. 4. 

5 Sonus in voce, simplex, seu incom- 
positus, in simpliciores indivisibilis. De 
Loquela, sec. 1.—He agrees, however, 
that it may be called, not the sound itself, 
but a character indicating or designating 
the simple sound—soni simplicis indicem. 
Of course it is so, when written ; but the 
sound must have long beenin settled usage. 

§ Voss. de Arte Gram. 1. 1. c. 7. 


excepting, and a singular exception it 
is to be so neglected and forgotten,— 
excepting—Aristotle. He has pierced 
more deeply, and he has defined a 
letter to be “‘ an indivisible sound, and 
yet (he adds) not all such sounds are 
letters, but those only that are capable 
of forming an intelligible sound.”’? It 
is by this last epithet, cvvern hovn, 
that we distinguish the pre-eminence 
of the ancient above the modern philo- 
sopher ; for to the title of philosopher 
our countryman must still preserve an 
undoubted claim. 

Wallis has remarked that our lan- 
guage greatly delights in monosylla- 
bles,* and with more subtilty than 
solidity, in the opinion of Dr. John- 
son,? that “in our native words a 
great consent of letters and the thing 
signified, may very frequently be ob- 
served :’”” Magnum ut plurimum lite- 
rarum reique significate consensum 
reperiri.'!0 His instances, however, 
are all of letters conjoined ; that is, of 
separate parts, to which individually 
he attaches no signification, into signi- 
ficant wholes. Had he weighed with 
greater accuracy the terminology of 
Aristotle ; had he recognised the force 
and comprehended the full and exact 
value and propriety of the expression, 
“an intelligible sound,” that is, a 
sound significant of an_ intelligible 
meaning; it is not improbable that, 
with his extensive and profound erudi- 
tion, and his very superior powers of 
understanding, he would have been the 
founder of a system of Etymology so 
perfect, that no other task would have 
been left to his successors than to con- 
solidate and extend it. 

“Horne Tooke’s (says Sir James 
Mackintosh") is certainly a wonderful 





7 Twining’s Translation of Srotxesov 
pev ovv cote avn adiaperos, ov traca 
de aN’ €& ns mepuxe ovvern yweoba 
gdovn. De Arte Poet. Cap. 24; ed. Tyr- 
whitt. 

8 Gram. ch. 14, sec. 2. 

® Gram. prefixed to Dictionary. 

10 Gram. ch. 14, sec. 2. 

il «* The light,’’ he adds, ‘‘ which shines 
through such impenetrable words as arti- 
cles and pronouns, is admirable—‘“‘ the’’ 
and “‘ it.’””—Tooke left our relative pro- 
nouns unexplained. In the New Diction- 
ary of the English Language an attempt 
is made to throw light upon them. 
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work; but the great merit is the ori- 
ginalthought.”” What wasthis thought, 
so highly prized, by one so able to 
appreciate its worth? 

That words are the signs of ideas 
(ovpBora mabnparey), and that all are 
nouns significant (kat onwawe: t1),!? 
are positions that had long been ac- 
knowledged in the Schools, and taught 
there upon the express authority of 
Aristotle. As an undeniable conse- 
quence Tooke inferred that those classes 
of words, comprised under the general 
name of particles, were also nouns, 
and had of course a signification. And 
the thought was, that there must be in 
the original language, from which 
those particles were derived, literally 
such and such words, bearing such 
and such significations ; this conclu- 
sion, the result of general reasoning, 
he subjected to the test of etymology, 
and he instantly found upon trial all 
his predictions verified.'* 

The deepest and the broadest prin- 
ciple of H. Tooke is, that all words 
are nouns, and that all nouns are 
the signs of ideas; here he descried, 


and here he warily preserved the main . 


spring of his theory of language. He 
does not intermeddle with the letters, 
*« those simple elements of speech,”’ as 
Wilkins justly denominates them,—his 
purpose did not require that he should. 
But the renowned Savilian professor 
treats most distinctly and copiously, 
as well as acutely of them; and yet, 
in his attempt to explain what a letter 
is, he omits that specific term upon 
which Aristotle had so strongly in- 
sisted, as indispensable to the correct- 
ness and completeness of the defini- 
tion. 

What then am I venturing to pro- 
pose, that has not been taught by these 
two illustrious writers ? 

Under the sanction of the still more 
renowned and illustrious Stagyrite, I 
venture, with no assumption of unfelt 
diffidence, to lay before the philologers 
and philosophers of the era in which 
I write, certain opinions that have 
arisen and become established within 
my own mind, and to state with all 
possible simplicity and precision the 
train of general reasoning by which 1 
was led to the belief, that these opi- 





12 Arist. de Inter. ch. i. and ch. iii. 
13 Div. of P. v. 1. ch. vii. 
3 


nions rest upon a basis not less firm 
and unchangeable than that of our 
own physical nature. Having so done, 
I shall proceed with the practical ap- 
plication of the thought, which im- 
mediately presented itself, that if I 
were to follow the example of Horne 
Tooke, and subject my principles to 
the test of that etymology from which 
he reaped so brilliant a recompense, 
my experiment might be crowned with 
similar, if not with equal, success. 

My general reasoning then has been 
this :—All men of all ages and coun- 
tries of the world have had, and have, 
the same organs of speech,'‘ and the 
same sense of hearing; that is, the 
same organs for the utterance and en- 
trance of sound, with the faculty of 
distinguishing one sound from another. 

Distinct, articulate or organic sounds, 
—I call them literal sounds,—consti- 
tuting oral language, were and are, 
as Aristotle terms them, intelligible 
sounds, or sounds intended to signify 
distinct meanings. 

All people, to whom written lan- 
guage is known, have written signs 
(named letters) to denote the same 
distinct intelligible sounds, so consti- 
tuting oral language; for each literal 
sound a corresponding literal sign. 

Each letter then was the sign of a 
separate distinct meaning; it was in 
fact the sign of a word, previously fa- 
miliar in speech. 

The vowels, or letters so named, are 
the signs of a breathing ; these breath- 
ings ; however, are emitted by sentient 
beings, they are the proofs of animal 
vitality or life, and they have given 
birth to some primitives denoting sen- 
sation, and also motion,—the first act 
of a sentient being; E. g. 

A.—Gr. a-ew, ha-lare, to breathe. 
A. S. O-r-ath, adra, breath, air. Lat. 
a-i-o, I say. A.S. Aa. Eng. Ay. Gr. 





14 Literas proferendi, et universam qui- 
dem loquelam perficiendi instrumenta 
sunt precipua, pulmo et larynx (i. e. no- 
dus gutturis) cum adjacente aspera arte- 
ria; item lingua, nares, labia, varieque 
oris partes.—Wallis, De Loquela, s. 1. 
To which add, Vocum articulatio, sive 
diversarum literarum formatio, tunc in- 
cipit, postquam spiritus extra laryngem 
pervenits et, naribus, ore, lingua, labiis, 
fere tota perficitur.—Id. ib. 

15 i.e. Spiratione, h. e. leni processu 
et quasi perpetuo effluxu temporis, atque 
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a-e. Gr. at-ew,au-d-ire, Ov-as, au-ris. 
Goth. Au-so, the ear. 

E. and 1.—Gr. e-@, e-pu, Lat. e-o, 
Gr. u-e-va. Lat. i-re. A.S. Hi-gan, to 
hie, to go. 

The consonants are those letters 
(says Wilkins") in the pronouncing of 
which the breath is intercepted by 
some collision, or closure, among the 
instruments of speech. Vossius thinks 
them so called, quod junctz vocalibus 
sonum”7 edunt. The object of the en- 
suing pages does not exact an atten- 
tion to the distribution of these letters 
into kinds, such as liquids or semi- 
vowels, and mutes; it will be quite suf- 
ficient to remark, that in naming the 
former, the vowel is, by established 
usage, preposed, and in naming the 
latter it is subjoined,!§ and that either 
usage might without impropriety have 
been extended to all. Their common 
nature will be more clearly understood 
by observing, that each consonant 
letter requires, for its complete utter- 
ance, a breathing precedent, a closure 
or collision of some of the organs of 
speech, and an aperture or separation 
of them, with a breathing subsequent. 

Take, for instance, the labials B 
and M. 

Call the first (with the vowel pre- 
posed, 4b, éb, 4m, ém’) the announced 
sound ; 

Call the second (with the vowel sub- 
joined, ba, bé, ma, mé) the enounced 
sound ; 

And to the two we may give the 
name of conunciate, abba. 

The announced sound of the letter 
B (db) signified a meaning; so did the 
enounced (be); and so did the conun- 
ciate utterance of the two, abba. 

The literal character B, was and is 
the written sign of this meaning; the 





adeo duratione haud interrupta. Scheide. 
It is perhaps merely during life, as long 
as I live or breathe. 

18 Real Character, p. 111. ch. i. 

W De Arte Gram. 1. 1. c. xiv. 

18 See Wallis and Wilkins, and also Dr. 
Cromb.e’s Introduction to his Treatise on 
the Etymology and Syntax of the English 
Language. 

19 All the vowels may be both preposed 
and subjoined ;—and Scheide—Ceterum 
stirpi ay-w, cognate sunt ey-w, cy-o 
Oy-@, Vy-@. 

Gent. Maa. Vor. VI. 
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literal sound is a word; the literal 
character is the written sign of that 
word. What is predicated of B, may 
be so of all the other consonants. 

The first question then is, Will 
etymology enable us to discover, in 
any and what languages, words cor- 
responding to these soundsof B,x«.r.A.? 

As all written words consist of let- 
ters, it is an undeniable corollary from 
the preceding premises, that all written 
words are formed of the written signs 
of spoken sounds; each sound having 
its own distinct meaning; and each 
written letter being the sign of that 
meaning; of whatever numerical se- 
ries of such written signs any word 
may be connected or composed. 

The second question then is, will 
Etymology enable us to discover in 
any and what languages, words of 
more than one letter, bearing evidence 
in the force of their signification that 
they have been so composed. 

To these questions I return (sit mihi 
fas) this answer, 

I think it possible, 

1. To present words,—not from one 
language only,—corresponding to the 
simple sounds of every consonant 
letter. 

2. To shew, that these words, used 
in the position of prefixes and affixes, 
retain the meaning which they possess 
when used alone. 

3. To shew, that these letters or li- 
teral words, interposed among other 
letters, do (in the instances produced) 
still manifestly retain the same mean- 
ing; and I may then assume the cou- 
rage to affirm it to be an inference of 
sound reason that, though cases of in- 
terposed letters may be rapidly col- 
lected, in which it will be vain to at- 
tempt an explanation, yet that those 
letters, these literal roots, were inter- 
posed in their original meaning, or else 
by analogy, from other words that had 
been previously so constructed. 

It is not probable that evidence to 
particular cases, should be carried very 
far among the complexity of words, 
consisting of many letters. Corrup- 
tion will commence with the very ele- 
ments ; it will act with all the powers 
of variation and combination, as soon 
as the work of compounding is begun ; 
and the means of decomposing into the 
simple parts will soon elude the eye of 

2K 
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the most vigilant sagacity. ‘‘ But a 
theory (says Burke) founded on expe- 
riment and not assumed, is always 
good for so much as it explains. Our 


inability to push it indefinitely is no 
argument at all against it.’”” 


Iam, &c. C.R. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
BY THE REV. GEORGE OLIVER, D.D. 


(Continued from vol. V. p. 121.) 


Il. Inquiry into the Population and 
Commerce of Miton Wyk, before it 
acquired the name of Kingston-upon- 
Hull. 


IN those times when the immediate 
effects of the Norman Conquest had 
passed away, Miton Wyk assumed the 
appearance of a substantial town, and 
was under the government of the Abbat 
of Melsa, whose bailiffs held courts, 
markets, and fairs within its precincts ; 
and the fruits of his judicious superin- 
tendence were a gradually increasing 
prosperity. Its traffic was consider- 
able, and it stood high in rank amongst 
the most eminent ports in the king- 
dom. One great reason which induces 
me to think that the population of 
Miton Wyk was of some magnitude in 
these early times, arises from the value 
of its annual rental. The vill of Mi- 


‘ton, including the Wyk, contains some- 


thing short of a hundred and eighty 
acres; and the average rent of Jand 
was twenty shillings per hyde, or two 
pence an acre; which would produce, 
exclusive of any other property that 
might be placed upon it, only thirty 
shillings a year. But the Abbat of 
Melsa had an annual rental in Miton 
Wyk amounting to 781. 14s. 6d.; and 
at Miton his rents were 241. 8s. after 
deducting reprises.* 

Hence there was, in both these 
places, some species of property of 
greater value than the land; and this, 
in such a situation, could only be 
houses, shops, wharfs, and conveni- 
ences for traffic. Now the aggregate 
quantity of this property may be in 
some degree estimated from a consi- 
deration of its average value. In the 
Domesday Suryey we find the rents of 
houses extremely low; and they made 
very little progressive increase during 
the prevalence of the Norman dynasty 
in England. In the year 1289 Robert 





* Frost’s Notices, p. 23. 


de Scardeburgh conveyed a house or 
mansion, for it could not be a very 
small tenement for the purpose to 
which it was assigned, to the Carme- 
lite Brethren for their habitation, 
which he held of the Abbat of Melsa, 
at one penny rent; but it was stated 
to be worth ten shillings; and the 
Archbishop of York possessed houses 
and shops in Miton Wyk, the most 
valuable of which were worth double 
that sum. And we may very reason- 
ably assume that there were many of 
inferior value. The average rent would 
not exceed half-a-crown a-year; and 
I think in this valuation 1 am suffici- 
ently high. But estimating it at five 
shillings for each building, the Abbat 
of Melsa would have four hundred 
houses, exclusive of what the Archbi- 
shop of York and other proprietors 
might possess. And taking the usual 
proportion of five persons to each 
house, we have a population of two 
thousand souls in the Abbat’s fee alone; 
which must not be esteemed inconsi- 
derable at this early period. 

At the very beginning of the reign of 
Edward the First, the Archbishop of 
York preferred his claim, in answer to 
a writ of quo warranto, to the first 
tasting of wines and the first purchase 
of goods brought into the port of Hull, 
after the king’s prises were taken. The 
claim was founded on prescription, 
corroborated by a charter granted to 
Archbishop Giffard in 1267, in which 
it is acknowledged that the same pri- 
vilege was enjoyed by Archbishop 
Gray (A.D. 1216) and his predecessors 
in the see of York. Now these pre- 
lates, in ancient times, held their liber- 
ties in the East Riding under a charter 
of Athelstan, which was granted A.D. 
925. Is it not then probable that 
Hull, or Miton Wyk, was a port of 
some consequence in that king’s reign? 
The claim was however contested on 
the ground that the Archbishop’s rights 
on the river Hull extended no further 
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than “‘ the end of old Hull ;” and if this 
Prelate’s claims were ultimately nega- 
tived in Sayer Creek, it does not follow 
that they were never enjoyed in the 
old channel as far as its junction with 
the Humber; although, when the liti- 
gation took place, it had been suffered 
to warp up. I should rather conclude 
that the Archbishop’s predecessors at- 
tained undisputed possession of these 
franchises in the ancient harbour of 
Miton Wyk, and that the deterioration 
of his claims was owing to its being 
superseded by the intervention of a 
new channel. This contest forms a 
link in the chain of evidence, that 
Miton Wyk was a port of some con- 
sequence in ancient times, where the 
Archbishops of York had claimed and 
taken prises of merchandise.* 

At the earliest period when our in- 
vestigations are authenticated by exist- 
ing documents, we find the Abbat of 
Melsa in possession of a Grange, which 
had been erected on the site of a build- 
ing at Wyk on the eastern side of the 
river, that in ancient dimes was called 
the Moot Hall or Manor House. This 
edifice was in ruins before A.D. 1160, 
for about that time Matilda Camin 
conveyed to the Abbat of Melsa, the 
toft where the hall stood ;}{ an evident 
proof that courts were held, suit and 
service rendered, and justice adminis- 
tered here in times long gone by when 
this grant was made. And there ap- 
pears no doubt but the street after- 
wards called Munk Gate, was the great 





* “The people of Hull,’”’ says Mac- 
pherson in his Annals of Commerce, 
‘‘ used to pay certain duties to the city 
ot York, and were also in some degree of 
subjection to the Archbishop till the 26th 
year of King Edward the First, when, 
under the appellation of the King’s men 
of his town of Kingston-upon-Hull, they 
petitioned the King that their town might 
be made a free burgh, independent of the 
sheriff, and have a fair and markets, with 
exemptions from several tolls and imposts 
(now obsolete) throughout all England. 
They paid a hundred marks to the King, 
and their petition was granted.’’ There 
appears to be no vestige remaining in 
Hull of the above “ subjection,’’ but the 
Archbishop’s coat of arms over the prin- 
cipal inn in the market place, which is a 
permanent memorial of his former power. 

$ The words of the original are—toftu 
in quo Aula sita fuit. 


highway from Miton across the town 
of Miton Wyk, and communicating 
with the moot hall at the point of 
junction where it crossed the river. 
This manor court was probably discon- 
tinued, and the hall suffered to decay, 
soon after the conquest; for there are 
some reasons which induce me to think 
that the Anglo-Saxon port of Miton 
Wyk was deteriorated by that event, 
in common with other property which 
had been alienated from Eddiva, the 
widow of Leofric, Duke of Mercia, 
whose sons gave much trouble to the 
Norman King. From the superior 
advantages of its situation, however, 
the town soon recovered its primitive 
importance, although it did not retain 
its manor court until renewed by the 
Abbat of Melsa. This proved of little 
consequence, for the Saxon courts in 
general soon came into disrepute after 
the invaders had established an undis- 
puted dominion over the island by the 
appointment of itinerant justices who 
perisdically travelled through the king- 
dom to receive appeals, and to admi- 
nister justice to all who were dissatis- 
fied with the decisions of the County 
or the Baronial Courts ; and the King’s 
Courts ultimately became so popular, 
that all causes were thrown into them. 
And hence the original use of the An- 
glo-Saxon Aula or Moot Hall became 
superseded, and was at length consi- 
dered merely as ‘‘ the house of a free 
man for himself and his dependants.” 
The existence of such a hall supposes 
an abundant population ; for a manor 
court could not attach to a property, 
except it possessed a competent num- 
ber of free soke-men; and hence a de- 
falcation of sokemen was lamented as 
a heavy calamity to the lord of the soil. 
It is clear, therefore, that where a 
manor court existed, a competent num- 
ber of sokemen existed :kewise. Now 
sokemen were of different kinds, be- 
sides that general distinction which 
was constituted by holding under the 
Crown, or under a private lord. The 
King’s sokemen had sometimes manors 
within their soke, and were then mesn 
lords or petty barons; while they who 
held under the subject, as in the pre- 
sent case, were termed by the Anglo- 
Saxons lesser thanes, i. e. the lowest 
grade of the three orders of thanes ; 
the first being the baron of Norman 
times, the second the lords of manors, 
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and these the freeholders.* Of the 
latter sort, some were entirely free, 
and might grant and sell their lands ; 
some were under protection, and were 
incapable of leaving the manor without 
license ; and others could not leave it 
at all. Under this system the power 
of restraining the freemen from quit- 
ting their tenures at will, was essen- 
tial to the welfare of the superior lord; 
because their absence would endanger 
the existence of his manor court. 
These sokemen could not subsist alone. 
They were necessarily attended by their 
villans, cotarii, servi, &c. and in the 
case of Miton Wyk, as a place of trade, 
by the burgesses; which altogether 
formed the above population. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Frost introduces an account 
from Madox to shew, that at the con- 
clusion of the twelfth century this 
seaport was a regular place of staple 
for the exportation of wool and other 
customable commodities, and the im- 
portation of wines and other foreign 
productions. 

The magnitude and importance of 
Miton Wyk at the very beginning of 
the first Edward’s reign, may be fur- 
ther estimated from the fact, that on 
passing of the Act (3 Edw. I.) by 
which the Nova Custuma or Great 
Customs were formally attached to the 
Crown, and collectors and comptrollers 
appointed at every principal port for 
receiving the same,t with full power 
to enter all the inferior places within 
a prescribed district for the purpose of 
executing the duties of their office, 
these officers were appointed at Miton 
Wyk as a primary station, and the 
ports of Scarborough, York, Hedon, 
Gainsborough, and several other places 
of less note, were assigned to their 
superintendence, in the characters of 
member ports. This arrangement un- 
equivocally points out that the former 
was the largest port in this part of the 
kingdom. In the reign of John, if an 
accurate conclusion can be drawn from 
the amount of the Quinzeme, it was a 
port of the sixth magnitude in the 
island ; those of London, Boston, 
Southampton, Lincoln, and Lynn being 
alone superior to it : { and in the reign 





* Spelman. Bawden’s Dom. Boc. Gloss. 
. 19. 

tT Frost’s Notices, p. 107. 

i Ibid. p- 96. 


of Edw. I. it ranked third, being sur- 
passed only by London and Boston. 
It would be difficult to prove that 
the town of Miton Wyk was em- 
powered to hold a market in the time 
of the Saxons, because the evidences 
are unfavourabletosuch an opinion, and 
the probabilities are decidedly against 
it. But there are strong grounds for be- 
lieving that it was a burgh before the 
Norman Conquest, because it was a 
place of trade: and all sales were 
prohibited by the Saxons except in 
markets and burghs. Miton Wyk, “ if 
we may trust the representation of the 
Archbishop of York, was a port of 
commerce in the reign of Athelstan.’’§ - 
A burgh, according to the authority of 
Verstegan, ‘‘ metaphorically signified a 
town having a walle or some kynd of 
closure about it. All places that in 
old tyme had, among our ancestors, 
the name of borough, were places, one 
way or other, fensed or fortified.”” I 


Shall offer some arguments in a future 


paper to prove that Miton Wyk an- 
swered this description; and we are 
furnished with positive evidence that 
burgesses of Hull are mentioned in 
existing records before the time of the 
first charter of Edw. I. But it is to 
be observed that the burgess of Anglo- 
Saxon times was somewhat different 
from the same description of personage 
now. At that remote period the bur- 
gesses were merely tradesmen who 
conducted their business under the 
protection of patrons, to whom they 
paid an acknowledgment; or else 
were in a more servile condition, as 
being in domino regis vel aliorum, alto- 
gether under the power of the King or 
other lord.|| When it is said therefore 
that burgesses belong to a manor, it 
implies that they pay customs to the 
lord of it. It will not appear improe 
bable that Miton Wyk was a burgh, 
when we consider that the Saxon 
burghs, as described immediately after 
the Conquest, were not distinguished 
by an excess of population. 

It was provided by the Anglo- 
Saxon laws, that every thane should 
have a chapel for divine worship on 
his estate. But the church at Hessle 
was too distant for the extended po- 





§ Rym. Foed. tom. iv. p. 274. Macph. 
An, Com. p. 462. 
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pulation of Miton and the Wyk, and 
therefore the inhabitants had been 
provided by the munificence of their 
noble proprietor’s ancestors with a 
chapel at Miton for their common 
use; which was demolished A.D. 1204, 
and the present chancel of Holy Trini- 
ty Church subsequently erected in 
Market Gate, for their mutual accom- 
modation. And this makes it extremely 
probable that Market Gate formed one 
of the ancient streets of Miton Wyk ; 
though it would not acquire that dis- 
tinctive appellation before the year 
1278, when a charter for a weekly 
market in that place was granted to 
the Abbat of Melsa. It constitutes a 
natural division of the town, and in- 
tersects Aldgate with a correctness of 
disposition almost Roman; nor is it 
at all improbable but it may have 
been laid out by that people. In fact, 
if the streets of the ancient town are 
attentively considered, they will be 
found, by the relation which they bear 
to each other, to partake very largely 
of the Roman system. None of them 
are mentioned in any existing docu- 
ment that I have seen or heard of, 
earlier than the beginning of the 14th 
century, and therefore their actual 
antiquity must be proved from other 
sources. 

The primitive chapel was probably 
composed of perishable materials ; for 
the most early churches of the Anglo- 
Saxons, like their domestic habitations, 
were usually built of timber, covered 
with thatch, and lighted by lattice 
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windows ;—a system of construction 
which possessed a twofold advantage; 
it was not attended with expense; and 
in those distracted times, when the 
country was harassed by the British 
Pagans on the one hand, and after- 
wards by the Danish pirates on the 
other, during whose predatory incur- 
sions the houses dedicated to Christian 
worship were visited with their hottest 
vengeance, such simple oratories would 
either escape notice, or, if destroyed, 
would be easily re-edified after the 
effects of these destructive visitations 
had subsided, and there appeared a 
prospect of exemption from any future 
inroads; for it was absolutely neces- 
sary to the diffusion of Christianity 
that such chapels should exist in the 
remote parts of an extensive parish, 
at a period when religious assem- 
blies were not allowed by the ecclesi- 
astical law to be held in an unconse- 
crated place. That this was the kind 
of building at Miton during the Saxon 
era, is extremely probable; because 
the monks of Melsa, who pulled it 
down, were suffered to compromise the 
matter by a trifling fine of one hun- 
dred shillings, and an annual payment 
of five shillings to the mother church 
of Hessle ; * and they would scarcely 
have been permitted to escape so 
easily had the chapel borne the mas- 
sive character of a Saxon edifice of 
stone. 
(To be continued.) 





* Lib. Melse, apud Frost, p. 13. 





PORTRAITS: FROM REMINISCENCES, By DR. DIBDIN. 


OriGInAL LETTER FROM STERNE TO 
DopsLEY, ON THE PUBLICATION OF 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. (p. 207). 
Sir—What you wrote to me in June 

last, in answer to my demand of 501. 

for the Life and Opinions of Tristram 

Shandy— that it was too much to risk 

on a single volume, which, if it hap- 

pened not to sell, would be hard upon 
your brother’—I think a most reason- 
able objection in him, against giving 
me the price I thought my work de- 
served. You need not be told by me, 
how much authors are inclined to 
overrate their own productions :—for 
my own part, 1 hope 1 am an excep- 
tion; for, if I could find out, by any 
arcanum, the precise value of mine, I 


declare Mr. Dodsley should have it 20 
per cent. below its value. I propose, 
therefore, to print a lean edition, in 
two small volumes, of the size of Ras- 
selas, and on the same paper and type, 
at my own expense, merely to feel the 
pulse of the world, and that I may 
know what price to set on the remain- 
ing volume, from the reception of 
these. If my book sells, and has the 
run our critics expect, 1 propose to 
free myself of all future troubles of 
the kind, and bargain with you, if 
possible, for the rest as they come out, 
which will be every six months. If 
my book fails of success, the loss falls 
where it ought todo, The same mo- 
tives which inclined me first to offer 
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you this trifle, incline me to give you 
the whole profits of the sale (except 
what Mr. Kirksman sells here, which 
will be a great many), and to have 
them sold only at your shop, upon the 
usual terms in these cases. The book 
shall be printed here, and the impres- 
sion sent up to you; for, as I live at 
York, and shall correct every proof 
myself, it shall go perfect into the 
world, and be printed in so creditable 
a way, as to paper, type, &c. as to do 
no dishonour to you, who, I know, 
never choose to print a book meanly. 
Will you patronize my book upon these 
terms, and be as kind a friend to it as 
if you had bought the copyright? Be 
so good as to favour me with a line by 
the return ; and believe me, Sir, 
Your obliged and most 
humble servant, 
(Signed) Lawn. STERNE. 

P.S. All locality is taken out of the 
book; the satire general; notes are 
added, where wanted ; and the whole 
made more saleable : about a hundred 
and fifty pages added; and, to con- 
clude, a strong interest formed and 
forming in its behalf, which, I hope, 
will soon take off the few I shall print 
in this coup d’essai. 1 had desired Mr. 
Kirksman to write the purport of this 
to you by this post ; but, lest he should 
omit it, or not sufficiently explain my 
intention, I thought it best to trouble 
you with a letter myself. Direct for 
me, ‘ Prebendary of York.’ 





Proressor Crowe. (p. 245). 


With Professor Crowe, of New Col- 
lege, I had the pleasure of a long ra- 
ther than of an intimate acquaintance. 
But I saw and knew enough of him to 
assure me of the warmth of his heart 
and the attainments of his head, as 
well as of the extreme simplicity of 
his manners and address. Perhaps no 
man who wore the academic gown so 
long and so constantly, ever suffered 
so little of the rust of a rural life to be 
worn off. I used to think him at Ox- 
ford, especially in presenting to de- 
grees, or in any Rostrum exhibition, 
a fine old Roman in his way; the 
broad Winchester style of pronouncing 
the a, giving great and good effect to 
his harangues. The Public Orator 
was a good Latinist, and some of his 
occasional sermons at St. Mary’s, in 
that language, hada decidedly popular 
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effect. He was of all men one of the 
most original in his habits and modes 
of expression, and of a spirit so meek 
and gentle, that he would not, know- 
ingly, tread upon the meanest insect. 
But the Public Orator was a post of 
no mean calibre. His poem of Lewes- 
don Hill can never be read but with 
admiration and delight. He had strong 
feelings and lofty conceptions about 
poetry, and his lectures upon that 
subject, at the Royal Institution, al- 
though many of them were too crudely 
planned and too hastily put together, 
showed him to be a master of his sub- 
ject. The first, upon Hebrew poetry, 
was admirably got up and most effec- 
tively delivered. The Public Orator 
had been a liberty-boy in his way. 
When the tide of Jacobinism, during 
the early stages of the French Revolu- 
tion, ran strong and high, William 
Crowe was now and then disposed to 
smite William Pitt in a very rude 
manner, and once said—‘ If he could 
get no one else to cut off his head, he’d 
try and do’t himself.” He was much 
thought of and sought after, about 
this time; but he hated display of 
any kind, and the ‘digito monstrari’ 
was an abhorrence to him. Once ina 
large circle at New College, it was 
expected that he would show off before 
some strangers, who were tacitly in- 
vited to meet the author of Lewesdon 
Hill. Crow sate silent a long time; 
it was in summer, and very hot. At 
last, unbuttoning nearly the whole of 
his waistcoat, and placing his arm 
within, and balancing himself in the 
see-saw action of his chair, the poet, 
looking out on the lawn, exclaimed, 
‘ Lud, lud! how green the grass looks!’ 
These were the only words that escaped 
him during the symposium. In the 
early revolutionary war with France, 
and when things were looking dark 
and disastrous towards the Allies, the 
Public Orator would often thunder 
forth his predictions of disaster; and 
once, it is said, he carried this feeling 
so far in the pulpit, as to quote the 
following verse of Virgil by way of a 
pun: 
Sepe sinistra cava predixit ab ilice Cornia. 
I remember the great delight mani- 
fested by the late Dean of Canterbury, 
when I mentioned this anecdote at his 
table. Wm. Crowe was Public Orator 
of the University forty-five years. 
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Mr. CoLerincGe. (p. 253). 

It was during my constant and fa- 
miliar intercourse with Sir Thos. Ber- 
nard, while ‘The Director’ was going 
on, that 1 met the celebrated Mr. Cole- 
ridge, himself a Lecturer at the Royal 
Institution, at the table of the Baronet. 
I shall never forget the effect his con- 
versation made upon me, at the first 
meeting. It struck me as something 
not only quite out of the ordinary 
course of things, but as an intellectual 
exhibition altogether matchless. The 
party was usually large, but the pre- 
sence of Coleridge concentrated all at- 
tention towards himself. The viands 
were usually costly, and the banquet 
was at once rich and varied ; but there 
seemed to be no dish like Coleridge’s 
conversation to feed upon, and no in- 
formation so varied and instructive as 
hisown. The orator rolled himself up, 
as it were, in his chair, and gave the 
most unrestrained indulgence to his 
speech ; and how fraught with acute- 
ness and originality was that speech ; 
and in what copious and elegant pe- 
tiods did it flow. The auditors seemed 
to be wrapt in wonder and delight, as 
one observation, more profound, or 
clothed in more forcible language than 
another, fell from his tongue. A great 
part of the subject, discussed at the 
first time of my meeting Mr. Cole- 
ridge, was the connexion between Lord 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton. The 
speaker had been secretary to Sir A. 
Ball, governor of Malta ; and a copious 
field was here afforded for the exercise 
of his colloquial eloquence. For nearly 
two hours he spoke with unhesitating 
and uninterrupted fluency. As I re- 
turned homewards to Kensington, I 
thought a second Johnson had visited 
the earth, to make wise the sons of 
men; and regretted that I could not 
exercise the powers of a second Bos- 
well, to record the wisdom and the 
eloquence which had that evening 
flown from the orator’s lips. It haunted 
me as I retired to rest; it drove away 
slumber; or, if I lapsed into sleep, 
there was Coleridge—his snuffbox and 
his kerchief before my eyes,—his 
mildly beaming looks—his occasionally 
deep tone of voice—the excited features 
of his physiognomy—the secret convic- 
tion that his auditors seemed to be en- 
tranced with the power of his dis- 
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course. The speaker, however, it must 
be fairly admitted, did not give and 
take: his generosity was illimitable, 
for he would receive nothing in return. 
It is true, there were very few who 
could give as they had received: but, 
still, as an irritated hearer once ob- 
served by the side of me, ‘fair play 
was a jewel.’ The manner of Cole- 
ridge was rather emphatic than dog- 
matic, and thus he was generally and 
satisfactorily listened to. There was 
neither the bow-wow nor the growl, 
which seemed usually to characterise 
Johnson’s method of speaking; and 
his periods were more lengthened and 
continuous: but they were sometimes 
richly dight in splendid imagery and 
resistless argument—not, however, be- 
traying such a range of reading, or 
fraught with so much personal anec- 
dote, as were those of Mackintosh. 
In fact, it might be said of Coleridge, 
as Cowper has so happily said of Sir 
Philip Sydney, that he was 

the warbler of poetic prose. 

A love of truth, however, obliges me 
to remark, that Coleridge was a man- 
nerist. It was always the same tone, 
and the same style of expression ; not 
quick and bounding enough to diffuse 
instant and general vivacity ; and the 
chair would sometimes assume the 
solemn gravity of the pulpit. In con- 
sequence, when heard repeatedly, this 
would have, and did have, the effect 
of tiring ; but there was such rhap- 
sody, originality, and marked empha- 
sis, in almost everything which fell 
from him, that the hearer would, three 
times out of four, endure the manner 
for the matter. There was always this 
characteristic feature in his multifa- 
rious conversation ; it was delicate, 
reverend, and courteous. The chastest 
ear could drink in no startling sound. 
The most serious believer never had 
his bosom ruffled by one sceptical or 
reckless-assertion. Coleridge was emi- 
nently simple in his manner. Think- 
ing and speaking were his delight, and 
he would sometimes seem, during the 
more fervid moments of discourse, to 
be abstracted from all and every thing 
around and about him, and to be bask- 
ing in the sunny warmth of his own 
radiant imagination. 
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Lerrer From Lapy Hester Lucy 

Srannorr, TO Mr. HEBER, WRITTEN 

A SHORT TIME BEFORE MR. PirvT’s 

DECEASE. 

Montague-square, Thursday 
night. 

Dear Sir,—Finding that I must 
send early to-morrow to my friend 
Townshend (your neighbour), I have 
put off conveying the intelligence I 
promised you to-day, by the penny 
post. Mr. Pitt left town for Bath the 
7th of December, and returned the 11th 
of January. He arrived at Putney the 
evening of that day, accompanied by 
Charles and Sir Walter. Though 
nothing hurts me and enrages me so 
much as persons claiming Mr. P.’s 
friendship, who neither possessed nor 
deserved it, 1 am more than anxious 
that those whom he really loved should 
be known by the world to have en- 
joyed so great a happiness; as it ought 
to make them stand high in the esti- 
mation of every honest man. Might it 
not therefore be as well to particularly 
mention the affectionate manner in 
which he received Lord Wellesley on 
his return from India (the Tuesday he 
saw Lord Chatham), and to add, that 
the Marquis was one of his oldest and 
dearest friends ; as this is really the 
fact: for, whenever I complained about 
the fools, he used to say, ‘ Have pa- 
tience, Wellesley is coming home ; and 
in him you will have all the talent and 
spirit you can desire. If Canning be 
mentioned in the sheet you did not 
bring, it may be fairly said, Mr. Pitt 
loved him as his own child; for, when 
he first introduced him to me, he said 
‘You must love him like a brother,’ 
and I am sure I have obeyed. 

Yours truly, H.L.S. 





Dr. JENNER. (p. 340). 

It is not fitting that such a man as 
Jenner should sink into the grave with- 
out some general attestation of his 
merits and worth. Whatever be the 
feeling of the public, there is nothing 
which can or shall prevent the writer 
of this brief memorial from an une- 
quivocal declaration of the virtues of 
the deceased. I hope his country will 
show a sense of his claims to immor- 
tality, by employing the chisel of 
Chantrey, or Westmacott, or Bailey ; 
and that we may see the statue of 
Jenner in St. Paul’s Cathedral, by the 
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side of that of Howard, and other great 
benefactors to their country. When 
all the prejudices, clamours, miscon- 
ceptions, and absurdities, about the 
efficacy of Vaccination shall cease, then 
will the pre-eminent and undisputed 
merits of Jenner be estimated as they 
ought to be. With a mind the freest 
possible from quackery and everything 
bordering on selfish views, he devoted 
the strength of that mind to an accumu- 
lation of facts, carefully ascertained 
and carefully registered, from which 
he drew inferences, with all the confi- 
dence of an original and powerful in- 
tellect, that might operate to the bene- 
fit of mankind. He always lost sight 
of himself, of individual aggrandise- 
ment, in the prosecution of his cele- 
brated studies on vaccination. He 
matured everything, as far as his own 
experience enabled him, before he 
gave it to the public, and he thought 
exclusively of that public good. He 
did not, as too many clever men now 
living, (with a little dash of selfishness 
and quackery in the composition of 
their character), nevertheless, have 
done ; think how soon and how widely 
his reputation might be spread abroad : 
but he thought, exclusively, how safely 
and how permanently that reputation 
might be secured. Hence his very first 
publication on the Vaccine, left hardly 
anything to be added. The system was 
scarcely announced, when it was per- 
fected. His trials, his experience, his 
experiments,—all proved the mind 
and the hand of a master ; and he told 
the author of this memorial, that, on 
the night preceding his first trial of 
inoculating one human being with the 
vaccine virus from another, the least 
of the miseries he endured was the 
total privation of sleep. It was to 
make or to mar his whole system ; but 
his triumph was complete. No one 
ever looked into Nature, in all her va- 
rieties and subtleties of form; in all 
her changes, gradations, or maturi- 
ties, with a keener or more original 
eye. Naturally, Jenner loved seclu- 
sion, and a small circle of friends. He 
was singularly cheerful among those to 
whom he could freely unbosom him- 
self, and was a very boy, like Wind- 
ham, at the age of sixty. He was 
fond of music; and when some one in 
compapy with the writer of this arti- 
cle, urged him to be favoured with a 
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sight of the magnificent diamond ring 
which the Emperor of Russia’s late 
mother had given him, ‘ Come, come,’ 
replied Jenner, ‘ let us take a stroll in 
the garden, and hear the drowsy hum 
of the beetle.” He did so, and played 
at the same time one of his favourite 
airs on the flute,—which he blew with 
a singular felicity of embouchure. He 
was as philosophical an ornithologist 
as Buffon; his essay, yet in MS. on 
the music of birds, is perfectly origi- 
nal; and his dissertation on the cuckoo, 
is one of the richest gems in the col- 
lection of the Philosophical Transac- 
tions. While you were conversing 
with him, or staying in his house, you 
could not imagine that he was a man 
with whose fame all Europe rang from 
side to side. He never talked of his 
success,—of his reputation,—of his 
numerous and great friends,—of his 
correspondence or encomiastic letters, 
but would much rather converse on 
the fruits of the earth, or the proper- 
ties of animals. He had the true test 
of greatness of character, inasmuch as 
he was simple and natural. He died 
somewhat suddenly, on the 25th of 
January, and in the 74th year of his 
age, leaving a son and a daughter to 
inherit his name and fortune. I had 
omitted to notice Dr. Jenner’s passion 
for poetising—for so he would desig- 
nate it. He wrote a number of little 
addresses, odes, and ba!lads ; and if I 
mistake not, there is one copy in exis- 
tence of these rare and original effu- 
sions, printed under the superinten- 
dence of our late common friend, the 
Rey. Thomas Pruen. I remember a 
very pretty poetical address by him 
to his cigar; and his ballad of Han- 
nah Ball may be seen in the pages of 
the Museum, vol. I. 155-6.—Note. In 
pecuniary value, the present of the 
Empress Catherine of Russia was 
doubtless far below that of the Bri- 
tish Exchequer; but Dr. Jenner was, 
perhaps, yet prouder of it as a tro- 
phy, or mark of respect, from a great 
foreign power. Its real pecuniary 
value was about 15001. It consisted 
of a cluster of brilliants, with a very 
large one in the centre; the whole 
set in an oblong, and, to an English 
taste, old-fashioned way. We could 
never prevail on its owner to wear it, 
except on the birthday of one of his 
children. No man hated pomp and 
Gent. Maa. Vou. VI. 
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display more thoroughly than himself. 
His correspondence was latterly im- 
mense, and when, by the help of a se- 
cretary or a friend, he had got through 
his answers, and returned from paying 
his professional visits, so as to have 
the latter part of the day to himself, 
he would, when in the country, take 
his flute into the garden, play a num- 
ber of simple tunes, (of which the 
‘ Blue Bells of Scotland’ was a par- 
ticular favourite), saunter backwards 
and forwards, notice the flight of the 
bat and the owl, seeming to be ab- 
sorced in a sort of delightful reverie. 
—P. 199. 





Uco Foscoto. (p. 404). 

I have met society at Mr. Wilbra- 
ham’s table, such as | cannot hope to 
meet again; and Sir Joseph Banks, 
Sir H. Englefield, Mr. Payne Knight, 
R. Heber, and Foscolo were of the 
number. The latter was the petted and 
spoilt Marmozet of the upper circles 
in London. He had undoubted genius, 
but he had as undoubted vanity, which 
at times bordered on insolence. I have 
seen him return a rude yaes or no to 
a question very civilly put to him, 
from one to whom, in the earlier part 
of his sojourn amongst us, he ex- 
hausted the eloquence of his native 
tongue in expressions of the deepest 
gratitude ; while upon others I have 
seen him turn his back, and scarcely 
vouchsafe an answer, as he was com- 
placently contemplating his physiogno- 
my in the glass, and elongating his 
fiery whiskers. Dandled by Duchesses, 
and caressed by Countesses, he at last 
became giddy, and lost both his ba- 
lance and position in society. I fear 
he added ingratitude to his other more 
than peccadillos.—I once witnessed a 
skirmish between Mr. Wilbraham and 
Foscolo, both resolute champions of 
Italian literature, which had well nigh 
ended ina pitched battle; when the 
former observed, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind and good-breeding, ‘Mr. 
Foscolo, this is my house; I cannot 
insult any one while he is in it; but 
to-morrow we may speak our minds a 
little more freely without it: mean- 
while, be pleased to fill your glass, 
and pass the bottle.’ Foscolo sulkily 
pushed on the bottle, without filling 
his glass. ‘ Why,’ says Mr. Wilbra- 
ham, ‘I thought you were fond of this 
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wine? it is my best Burgundy ; at any 
rate, you will allow me to drink your 
health in it.’ Instead of brimming his 
glass,—which a warm-hearted and 
well-bred gentleman would have done, 
—the Italian sloped himself into an 
inclined-plane position—twirled his 
whiskers—gave one grunt, and after- 
wards maintained a dogged silence. I 
never saw the eye of mine host light 
up with a more kindling fire; it emitted 
scintillations. And yet, within twenty 
minutes, Foscolo had risen from the 
table (leaving the other guests sitting), 


stood with his back to the fire, and 
seemed to treat the company as if they 
were only so many drivers of viterines. 
All that the host said, the next day, 
when I called upon him, was, ‘ Fos- 
colo is an extraordinary man—but he 
sadly wants judgment, nor is he over- 
burdened with courage.’ ‘I hope you 
have not heard from him, Sir?’ ‘ Poh, 
poh! Foscolo knows me and himself 
too well to risk a duel. Our combats 
must be confined to Dante and Ma- 
chiavelli dissertations.’-—P. 407. 





Mr. Ursan, Aug. 10. 

IN your number for July you an- 
nounced that a new edition of Bishop 
Hall’s works was in contemplation, 
and requested any communications 
which might render that edition more 
complete. I know not whether the 
new editor—whether Mr. Pratt, or an- 
other—may think it best to give the 
last edition into the hands of the 
printer, or take, as his text, the edi- 
tion which last appeared during the 
life of the author, and, it may be pre- 
sumed, with his supervision. This, 
however, is the edition to which my 
ensuing notes refer, as 1 possessed it, 
read it, and made some notes, before 
Mr. Pratt’s edition appeared, and 
which therefore was to me superfluous. 
It is desirable, that the Peace of Rome 
should be reprinted, as it is very 
scarce; and the same reasons which 
induced the Bishop to omit it in 
his collected works do not apply to 
the case of another editor. I wrote 
a letter on this subject, which ap- 
peared in the Gent. Mag. for Dec. 
1826. The new edition will not be 
complete without it, and it will occupy 
but a few pages. 1 know not whether 
the correctious which I have set down 
were, or not, made in the last edition ; 
but I am anxious that this should be 
as much as possible without fault. 

Yours, &c. J. M. 





Br. HAu’s Works, fol. 3 vols. 1647, 
&c. Vol. I. 

Page 32, Meditations and Vows, Cent. 
11. No. 97 at end—* Jeast evil of af- 
fliction’’—should be greatest. 

353. Epist. Decad. v1. Ep. v. lines 9, 10, 
at the end of each, ‘‘ the’? and * me’’ 
are transposed. 


878. Contemplations, Lib. v1. Aaron and 
Miriam, in last sec. ‘‘ differs’? should 
be ‘‘ defers,’’ or perhaps ‘‘ denies.”’ 

910. Cont. L. vii. Jordan divided, last 
sec. but one, ‘‘ dry desert, overcome,”’ 
should be overflowed. 

946. Cont. L. 1x. Gideon’s calling, 8th 
sec. ‘* Moses, Israel,’’ should be, Mo- 
ses, not with Israel. ‘* So charity dif- 
fuses generalities, from its to all”’— 
should be particulars or particularities. 

975. Cont. L. x. Samson’s End, near be- 
ginning ‘‘He ¢hat did not so much 
overcome,’’ that should be omitted. 

1002. Cont. x1. Eli and his Sons, sec. 3, 
‘their white ephod covers our foul 
sins’’—should be over. 

1059. Cont. x11. Michals Wile, sec. 4. 
should be ‘‘ her father’s wrath.’’ 

1075. David & Achish, sec. 5, ‘‘ prease’’ 
should be press. 

1154. xvi1. Solomon’s choice, sec. 6, 
‘‘he had failed both of riches and wis- 
dom,”’ should be honour. 

1156. The Temple, sec. 4, ‘‘ and those 
that cannot do neither’’—omit not. 

1159. Solomon and Queen of Sheba, sec. 
3, ‘them she had first opposed,’’ should 
be apposed. Sec. 5, ‘‘assoiling,’’ should 
be absolving or resolving. 

1172. Rehoboam, sec. 5, near end, for 
‘* unreasonable’’—reasonable. 

1173. Sec. 7, about middle, ‘‘ well season- 
ing’’—ed. 

1218. xrx. Ahab and Michaiah, sec. 7, 

_ glorious a confession of two kings’’— 
consession. 

1231. Elisha healing, &c. sec. 6. near end, 
‘¢ infused by others’’—not or but should 
be before ‘ infused.’’ 

1233. Sec. 12 ‘‘ some man’’—men. 

1235. 4th line from beginning ‘‘ Elijah,’’ 
should be Elisha. 

1285. xx. Uzziah leprous, sec. 10. ‘‘ Cen- 
sures’? should be ‘‘ Censers.’’ 

1348. xx1- Mordecai honoured, sec. 11, 
‘‘T shall die in hate’’—haste, 
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VOL. Il. 

92. Contemp. N. Test. rv. John Baptist 
beheaded, sec. 1, ** revive and peruse,” 
—pursue. 

277. Sermon Prep. to Fast, before His 
Majesty, sec. 16, ‘‘an wnanswerable 
extension of all parts,’’ dele un. 

VOL, III. 

22. Hard Measure—‘‘ Jan. 30,’ should 
probably be Dec., unless the date of 
the Letter from the Tower, p. 418, *‘ 24 
Jan. 1641,’’ is a mistake. 

434. Soliloq. 26—‘‘ heavy to our sullen,” 
—fallen ? 

712. Select Thoughts xxrx. end, ‘‘ thank- 
full’’—should be thankless or uN- 
thankfull. 

949. Sect. x1. sec. 2, end, ‘‘ run unto”’ 
—turn. 





Mr. URBAN, Aug. 8. 

I sec to apprise J. R. (p. 157), 
that, with respect to Bossuet’s Expo- 
sition, M. Barbier is with me no au- 
thority at all. He may be a giant in 
his books on Taste, Library Manuals, 
&c. but he is the shallowest dwarf in 
the subjects of Theology; aye, worse 
than a dwarf, for he is a prejudiced 
partisan in behalf of the Papacy, and 
therefore of Bossuet, who is so en- 
deared to every Frenchman, as well 
for his advocacy of papal tenets, as 
for his anti-papal uncompromising as- 
sertion of the famed liberties of the 
Gallican Church. In a word—Bar- 
bier, who has pronounced that the 
celebrated Protestant Saurin’s Sermons 
are ‘‘ not exempt from the venom of he- 
retics,” * is, in my humble opinion, a 
very poor judge indeed, to refute the 
alleged slanders of the ‘‘ Heads of the 
Protestant Church in France,” in re- 
spect to the first publication of the 
Exposition! I also assure J. R. that 
I did not at all rely upon the Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, but substantially 
upon Archbishop Wake’s multifarious 
and convincing accounts of the entire 
matter. Wake knew Bossuet and all 
his manceuvres thoroughly well, not 
only from his correspondence with 
him about the union of the two 
Churches, but also from his peculiar 
initiation and deep insight into the 
papal politics of his day. If J. R. 
prefers French authority, let him con- 





* Bibl. @’un Homme de Gout, vol. ii. p. 
468, 


Bossuct’s Exposition of the Catholic Faith. 
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sult ‘‘ Bossuet’s Life of Bossuet,’’ 1814, 
tome i. p. 489; and “‘ Authentic De- 
tails of the Valdenses’’ (Hatchards), in 
which are two Letters on Bossuet by 
Peyrani, the very justly eminent pas- 
tor of Pramol. But if plain English 
be sufficient, let him consult in addi- 
tion to Wake, &c. the recent excellent 
work of Mr. Wendham, “ Literary 
Policy of the Church of Rome,”’—pp. 
218—232, and 362 after the Errata. 
From the above high authorities, it 
will at once be found, that my former 
and present statement of the two pub- 
lic impressions of Bossuet’s Exposi- 
tion, being published in the very same 
year, with material alterations and 
express contradictions, is most sub- 
stantially correct. 

I was equally aware with Monsieur 
Barbier, that Bossuet declared that he 
“‘never submitted the Exposition to the 
Sarbonne,’’—that he altogether denied 
its suppression by the same Sarbonne, 
—and that he asserted, which J. R. 
does not mention, that the first im- 
pression of the Exposition was surrep- 
titiously filched, and altered from his 
manuscript.t But this tends, like 
everything else, to prove not only the 
perfect falsity of Roman infallibility in 
general, but also Bossuet’s reckless 
faithlessness and unblushing duplicity 
in particular. The above authorities 
most abundantly prove that the first 
impression was suppressed at the di- 
rect instigation of the Sarbonne, and 
that it had the names of the following 
eleven French Bishops attached to it 
by way of a powerful resistless recom- 
mendation: Tellier, Rosmadec, Felix, 
Grignon, Ligny, Nicolas, Gabriel, 
Marc, John, Stephen, and Julius. 
Their recommendation certified that 
the Exposition was quite consonant to 
Catholicism—was admirably calcu- 
lated to edify the faithful, and put the 
reformed (oh! how charitable !) in the 
way of salvation. Now, Sir, let J. R. 
and his French critics, inform us how 
this can be hammered into any kind 
of consistency whatever with the un- 
supported statement about the ‘‘ Edi- 
tion des Amis,’”? &c. Even a copy of 
this slily suppressed edition, had, by 
some means, been rescued from de- 





+ Bossuet, Ep. a Vin. 
¢~ Compare Gent. Mag. for July, p. 37. 
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struction, and fallen into Wake’s own 
hands, and was actually produced, 
and at the time was triumphantly ex- 
posed also to many persons, both of 
the Romish and Reformed commu- 
nions. Bossuet himself admitted in 
his second letter, that the manuscript 
from which the authorized impression 
was printed, differed, in a few things, 
from the copy, which he had so very 
conveniently called ‘‘ surreptitious.” 
Johnstone, a Benedictine, and the 
chief leader of Bossuct’s defenders, 
did (and no doubt most unwillingly 
so) admit, that perhaps the Sarbon- 
nists, who were Bossuet’s kind friends, 
might have made some corrections, 
additions, &c. Alas! for pocr Bar- 
bier! How the detection also of this 
wholesale cheat brands Bossuet with 
the stain of the most perverse faith- 
lessness ! The pretended surreptitious 
edition was unanswerably proved to 
be authorised. Chamoisy, a person of 
character, property, and respectability, 
was its Editor. Chamoisy was no less 
than head Director of the King’s 
printing establishment, and was even 
Bossuet’s own bookseller. Now this 
self-same first, but repudiated, edition, 
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just like that which was afterwards 
circulated by Bossuet’s express autho- 
rity, was printed by the King’s per- 
mission, and, as we above stated, was 
most warmly approved and recom- 
mended by the eleven French Bishops. 
Besides, this very Chamoisy aflerwards 
published the Exposition, and all Bos- 
suet’s future works. This plain fact, 
without further comment, quite falsi- 
fies the ridiculous or interested ma- 
neeuvres of Bossuet, and all his Vin- 
dicators. 

T heartily thank J. R. for giving me 
this good opportunity to make a fuller 
exhibition of Bossuet’s personally 
clever but sly trickery, in addition to 
what we had before, in your Maga- 
zine of July, p. 36, established, name- 
ly—the sophistical silliness or jesuitry 
of Dr. Murray’s recommending this 
Exposition to the Protestants of the 
Empire, and the really farcical dis- 
play which all the circumstances con- 
nected with this Exposition give of the 
blissful unity, peace, love, and concord 
of Romish -literary and doctrinal in- 
fallibility. Wo. Bailey. 

North Grove House, 

Tunbridye Wells. 





THEOBALDS PALACE. 


Mr. Ursan, 

WHEN I furnished you with the 
recapitulation of the history of Theo- 
balds Palace, which accompanied the 
View published in your number for 
February last, ! was obliged to defer, 
for want of space, my remarks on the 
visits of Queen Elizabeth, and other 
occurrences, which form the historical 
portion ofthe memoir. Circumstances 
have hitherto prevented the execution 
of my proposal ; which now, with your 
permission, I will proceed to fulfil. 

1 must first, however, mention a 
very remarkable circumstance, con- 
nected with the view you have en- 
graved, It was not previously un- 
published, as Mr. Pickering supposed, 


when he engraved the vignette in his 
edition of Walton’s Angler, and as we 
all supposed when it was prepared for 
your Miscellany:' on the contrary, 
there is a folio plate of it, engraved at 
the expense of the Society of Anti- 
quaries in the year 1765, but under the 
misnomer of RicuMOND PALaceg, a very 
extraordinary instance of carelessness 
and want of research,? as there are 
two old views in existence of Richmond 
Palace, showing that its architecture 
was totally different in style to that of 
Theobalds. 

From the propinquity of Theobalds 
to London, and our present ideas of 
rapid locomotion, it might be supposed 
that Queen Elizabeth would have 





1 It might have been remarked in Feb. p. 147 that the identity of the building in the 
back-ground of Queen Anne of Denmark’s figure, in the tapestry at Houghton, with 
the palace of Theobalds, is fully confirmed by our view, though Mr. Lysons seemed 


to doubt it. 


Several features of identity may be recognised. 


2 The original painting was then ‘in the possession of Lord Viscount Fitz- 
william at Richmond ;” a circumstance which naturally led to the misnomer with 


inconsiderate persons. 
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visited her favourite Minister there 
with great facility, and perhaps several 
times in the course of every year. 
Such, however, was not the fact. Like 
her royal predecessors, she is known 
to have been continually in progress 
to the several mansions of her nobility, 
whilst in the splendour and expense of 
the entertainments which she exacted 
from her hosts, she surpassed every 
former sovereign. But she did not 
move without an enormous train, 
which, like an army of locusts, de- 
voured ‘‘all the provision of bread,” 
and meat, and every thing else; and 
not only made a constant transit indis- 
pensable, but did not leave the coun- 
try behind it in a state to receive a 
second visit until after a due respite 
and the return of another fruitful sea- 
son. In some degree this would ap- 
ply to situations even so near the me- 
tropolis as Theobalds; at any rate, 
the royal tours had their settled course, 
and the turn for Theobalds does not 
appear to have generally recurred 
more frequently than once a year. 

At the same time, in comparison 
with other places, Theobalds was 
considered to enjoy a large share of 
the royal presence; and the manner 
in which Lord Burghley’s contempo- 
rary biographer speaks of the matter 
is as follows : 


‘‘ His Lordship’s extraordinary chardg 
in enterteynment of the Quene, was 
greater to him then to anie of her sub- 
jects; for he enterteyned her at his house 
twelve severall times; which cost him 
two or three thousand pounds? every 
tyme ; [the Queen] lyeing there, at his 
Lordship’s chardg, sometymes three weeks, 
a moneth, yea six weeks together. But 
his love to his Sovereigne, and joye to 
enterteyn her and her traine, was so 
greate, as he thought no troble, care, nor 
cost too much, and all too little, so it 
weare bountifully performed to her Ma- 
jesties recreation, and the contentment of 
her traine. Her Majesty sometymes had 
straungers and Ambassadors came to her 
at Theobalds; where she hath byn sene 
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in as great royalty, and served as bounti- 
fully and magnificently as at‘anie other 
tyme or place, all at his Lordship’s chardg ; 
with rich shews, pleasant devices, and all 
manner of sports [that] cold be devised ; 
to the greate delight of her Majestie, and 
her whole traine, with greate thanks from 


{them], and as greate comendation from 
all abroad.’’ 


Thus we see that, though in point 
of expense Lord Burghley’s hospitality 
was exceeded by none, yet the number 
of visits is still limited, and in fact 
they were well known to have been 
altogether twelve. 

With some research, I have been 
able to trace out most of them. 

1. The first* is thus mentioned by 
Lord Burghley in his Diary : 


“1571. Sept. 22, The Qucen’s Ma- 
jestie came to Thebalds, wher these verses 
following were presented to hir Majestie, 
with a portrait of the House.” 


This evidently shows that her Ma- 
jesty came on this occasion to see the 
new House, or what was then erected 
of it. Neither portrait nor verses are 
known to be now in existence; but, 
should a copy of either be preserved 
among the papers of the Marquesses 
of Salisbury or Exeter, it is to be 
hoped that they and all similar curi- 
osities will, as early as possible, be 
removed from the power which Ben 
Jonson personifies as ‘‘ Master Vul- 
can,” by means of the multiplication 
of copies,—lest in the next fire at Hat- 
field or Burghley they should be lost 
for ever. 

It was expected that the Queen, 
during this visit, would be present at 
the marriage of his Lordship’s elder 
daughter with the Earl of Oxford.5 
This alliance proved unfortunate ; for 
the Earl illtreated his wife, it is said 
to revenge upon Burghley the ruin of 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

2. Of the second visit we have only 


this brief notice from Lord Burghley’s 
Diary : 





week. 


3 The Lord Treasurer’s ordinary household expenses at Theobalds were 801, a 


4 It was before shown in Feb. p. 148, that the supposed visit of the Queen in 1564 


was a mistake. 


5 Hugh Fitzwilliam to the Countess of Shrewsbury :—‘‘ Thei say the Quene wil be 
at my Lorde of Burlyes howse besides Walton on Sunday nexte (the letter is dated, 
however, Sept. 21, the very day of her Majesty’s visit) ; wheare my Lorde of Oxford 
shall marry Mrs. Anne Sicelle, his daughter.”,—Hunter’s Hallamshire, p. 83. 
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“©1572. July 22. The Queen’s Ma- 
jesty was at Theobalds.’’ 

This was only one week after 
Burghley had been made Lord Trea- 
surer. Mr. Nichols has stated, but 
without mentioning any authority, 
that this visit lasted three days ;° but 
there can be little doubt that, if that 
had been the case, his Lordship would 
have said so. 

3. The third visit is thus recorded 
in the Diary : 

“©1575. May 24. The Q. Majesty was 
at Thebolds, and so she was afore in July 
22, 1572.”" 

4. The fourth in 

“©1577. May 14. The Q. Majesty was 
at Thebolds, and so she was in May 
1575, and in July 1572.” 


In 1578 the Queen was expected to 
go to Theobalds, and to “‘ tarry”’ three 
or four days ;7 but we may conclude 
from Lord Burghley’s Diary that her 
Majesty’s fifth visit was in 1583, when 
his Lordship again recapitulates the 
former visits. 

5. The fifth :— 

‘6 1583. May. The Queens Majesty at 
Thebalds the 27, 28, 29, 30 Maij. 

‘Nota. In the 24th May 1575 she 
was also at Thebals; 14th May 1577, 
and in July 1572.” 

A list of the several lodgings the 
mansion contained, and the manner 
in which they were assigned on this 
occasion to the several attendants of 
the Court, is printed in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Progresses, vol. ii. pp. 400—404. 


6. In Lord Burghley’s Diary : 

“© 1587. June. The Queen’s Majesty 
was at Thebalds.” 

7. Thenext visit was a more memo- 
rable one; at least much more has 
been preserved about it. Lord Burgh- 
ley says: 

©1591. May 10. The Queen came to 
Thebalds from Hackney.” 

On the day of her arrival, by the 
hand of Sir Christopher Hatton, Chan- 
cellor of England, she addressed a 
mock heroic epistle ‘‘ to the disconso- 
late and retired spryte, the Heremite 
of Tybole.” This was Mr. Robert 
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Cecil, Lord Burghley’s younger and 
highly talented son. It was men- 
ticned in the former article, that 
Theobalds was settled upon that 
distinguished personage by inden- 
ture dated 16 June 1577; and it ap- 
pears from this burlesque epistle, that 
about March 1588-9 he had taken 
actual possession, whilst Lord Burgh- 
ley himself had retired to his former 
smaller house, which Mr. Robert had 
for ten years occupied. Of this ar- 
rangement it is clear the Queen did 
not approve, and she seems to have 
commissioned Sir Christopher Hatton, 
in a playful way, to make her wishes 
known. Sir Christopher, with right 
good-will, began his epistle in the fol- 
lowing style : 

‘* ELIZABETHA Anglorum, id est, a 
nitore Angelorum Regina formosissima et 
felicissima: To the disconsolate and re- 
tired spryte, the Heremite of Tybole, and 
to al oother disaffected sowles, claiming 
by, from, or under the said Heremit, 
sendeth greeting: Whereas in our High 
Coourt of Chanceri it is given us to un- 
derstand, that you Sir Heremite, the 
abandonate of Nature’s fair works, and 
servaunt to Heaven’s woonders, have, for 
the space of two years and two moonthes, 
possessed yoorself of fair Tybollet, with 
her sweet rosary the same tyme, the re- 
creation of our right trusty and right well 
beloved Sir William Sitsilt, Kut. leaving 
to him the old rude repoze, wherein 
twice five years (at his cost) yoor contem- 
plate life was releived; which place and 
fate inevitable hath brought greefs innu- 
merable (for lover greef biddeth no com- 
pare) suffering yoor solitary eye to bring 
into hiz house desolation and moorning, 
joyes destroyers, and annoye frendes, 
whereby Paradice is grown Wilderness, 
and for green grass are comen gray 
hearz,” &c. &c. 


After further preamble in the same 
strain,® the Queen commanded the 
Hermit to return to his ‘‘old cave, 
too good for the forsaken, too bad for 
our worthily belooved Coouncillour ;”’ 
all which was wholly incomprehensi- 
ble to poor old Strype, who thought 
“‘it would be a very difficult, perhaps 
an impracticable task, should one en- 
deavour to write a commentary capa- 





6 Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, vol. i. 


p- 309. 


7 Letter of Gilbert Talbot. Ibid. ii. p. 93. 
® See the whole in Strype’s Annals, iv. 77, and the Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, 
“ii, 75. 
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ble of explaining this singular piece :” 
nor, I believe, has any one yet re- 
marked what that other mansion was 
which had the honour of being the 
more sequestered -retreat of the great 
Cecil and his son. There can, how- 
ever, be no question that it was a house 
in the parish of Edmonton, which 
Norden, in his Survey of Middlesex, 
briefly describes as ‘‘ Pymmes, a pro- 
per little house of the right honourable 
Lord Burghley, Lord High Treasurer 
of England.° ” 

The Queen prolonged her stay at 
Theobalds at this time for ten days. 
On the 16th of the month she “‘ dyned 
abrode,”’—that is, out of her Privy- 
chamber, ‘‘ in the chamber called the 
Queen’s Arbor, in company with the 
‘rench Ambassador and L.’"* On 
her Majesty’s departure, on the 20th, 
she bestowed the honour of knight- 
hood on Sir Robert Cecil." ‘‘ I sup- 
pose you have heard,” say Sir T. 
Wylkes in a letter to Sir R. Sydney, 
on the 18th of June, “‘ of her Majes- 
ty’s great entertainment at Iibbuls; 
of her knighting Sir Robert Cecill, and 
of the expectation of his advance to 
the Secretaryship. But so it.is (as 
we said in Court) that the knighthood 
must servé for both.” 

8. The next visit was in 

“©1593. June 13. The Queen came to 

Thebolds, and continued there to the 21st 
thereof.’’ 
And then it must have been that Sir 
Robert Cecil, pursuing her Majesty’s 
former jest of the Hermit, ‘‘ penned” 
“‘the Hermit’s Oration at Theobalds,” 
which is printed in Queen Elizabeth’s 
Progresses, vol. iii. pp. 241—245. 


‘“‘T am the poor Hermit,’’ he said, 
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‘“* your Majesties Beadman, who, at your 
last coming hither (where God grant you 
may com many years), upon my com- 
playnt, by your pryncely favor was re- 
stored to my HERMITAGE, by an injunc- 
tion, when my Founder, uppon a strange 
conceite, to feed his owne humour, had 
placed me, contrary to my profession, in 
his House, amongst a number of world- 
lings, and retired himselfe in my poore 
cell, where Ihave ever since, by your only 
goodness (most peerelesse and powerful 
Queen), lived in all happines, spending 
three parts of the day in repentance, the 
fourth in praying for your Majestie, that 
as your virtues have been the world’s 
wonder, so your dayes may see the 
world’s end. * * ° 

‘* And now a little further to acquaint 
your Majestie with my happ (though I 
must arme myself with patience), my 
Founder, to leave all free for you and 
your trayne, hath comitted to my Nest 2 
all his unfledged birds, being the comfort 
of his age, and his pretious jewells, being 
to some of them Grandfather, to others 
more, all derived from his good opinion 
of me. But such a wanton charge for a 
poor old man, as they now hear of the 
arryvall of such an admirable Worke of 
Nature, aman must pluck their quilles, 
or els they will daylie fly out to see your 
Majestie, such is the working of the 
Grandfather's affection in them, and your 
vertue and beautie !”’ 

+ * * e 


Here the entries of Lord Burghley’s 
Diary fail us; but it may be readily 
imagined that during the five subse- 
quent years of the Lord Treasurer’s 
life, the Queen made the four other 
visits which complete the number of 
twelve. 

9. The occasion mentioned in the 
Memoirs of Sir Robert Carey (after- 
wards of Monmouth) when he found 





9 Dr. Robinson, in his History of Edmonton, p. 60, says: This house was situated 


on the north side of Watery Lane ; it is now entirely demolished. 


It took its name 


from William Pymme, who built it: the family were settled in Edmonton in the 


reign of Edward II. 


It is mentioned in the Inquisition on the death of Robert Earl 


of Salisbury, 1612; as in that of Lord Burghley (see Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, 


p- 189). 


‘¢ On the 12th July 1594,”’ says Lord Burghley in his Diary, ‘the Queen 
came to Robert Cecill’s house to speak with me.’’ 


This was probably Pymmes. 


© Lord Burghley’s Diary. Some commentator has added a note,—‘‘ Qu. who is 
L. ?—Probably Lord Treasurer Burghley :’’ but it is much more probable that the 
meaning was, the Ambassador Extraordinary and the Leiger or Resident Ambassador. 
11 «* May 20. Robert Cecill made Knight at the Queen Majesties removing.”— 


Lord Burghley’s Diary. 


12 i, e. to Pymmes; where, it may be presumed, one of Lord Burghley’s grand- 
children died, being interred in the parish church of Edmonton, and thus recorded in 
the register: ‘* Frances Vere, fil. Comitis Oxfordiz, sepult, September 12, 1587.” 
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the Queen at Theobalds, and followed 
her to Enfield, must have been in the 
year 1597, as it was about a year after 
his father’s death, and when his bro- 
ther had been appointed Chamberlain 
in the place of Lord Cobham, who 
died in March 1596-7. ‘‘ The Queene 
lay at Theobalds; went that day to 
Enfield House ; and had toiles set up 
in the parke to shoot at buckes after 
dinner.” 

10. On the 7th Sept. 1597 the Queen 
was again at Theobalds, and there 
gave audience to the Danish Ambas- 
sador. It was her birthday; and the 
Ambassador ; 

‘‘ tooke thereby occasion to say, That 
sithen it had pleased God on that day to 
glorifie the worlde with so gratious a Crea- 
ture, who had brought so great happiness 
to the Realme, and the neighbour King- 
domes, hee doubted not but that the Kinge 
his maister shoulde in that happy day have 
an happy answere of his request.”” 

To which the Queen made this witty 
reply : 

‘© T blame you not to expect a reason- 
able answere and a sufficient; but you 
may think it a great miracle, that a Childe 
borne at four of the clocke this morning 
should bee able to aunswere so learned 
and wise a Man as you are, sent from so 
great a Prince as yours, about so great 
and waighty affayres as you speake of, and 
in an unknowne tongue, by three of the 
clocke in the afternoone.’’ 


And so, “ after using with him more 
prudent and gracious wordes, shee 
ended, and gave him leave to depart.” 

And here, after this confident testi- 
mony, from the Queen’s own mouth, 
to her skill in languages, of which her 


[Sept. 


Majesty seeins to have been not a little 
proud, we have an opportunity to no- 
tice an interlude written by the cele- 
brated Sir John Davies, in which, 
among other topics of personal adula. 
tion, Elizabeth’s accomplishments as 
a linguist are particularly alluded to, 
and which has been connected with 
the name of Theobalds. It is entitled 
“ A Conference between a Gentleman 
Huisner and a Poet, before the Queene, 
at Mr. Secretary’s House,” and Mr. 
Nichols has printed it in his Progresses. 
of Queen Elizabeth, vol. iit. pp. 76-78, 
under the year 1591, supposing it to 
have been delivered ‘‘ at Theobalds.” 
But there is nothing to shew that 
Theobalds was here designated by the 
title of “* Mr. Secretary’s house ;” and 
another similar “‘ pretty Dialogue of 
John Davies, ’twixt a Maid, a Widow, 
and a Wife’”’* (of which no copy is 
known), was performed so late as Dec. 
1602, at ‘“‘ Mr. Secretary’s house” in 
London ; which adjoined on the east to 
his brother’s mansion in the Strand, 
called Burghley House, and afterwards 
Exeter Change, and was itself called 
Cecil House, and [ believe afterwards 
Salisbury House. 

Lord. Burghley died in London on 
the 4th of August 1598; and the 
Queen is said to have been again at 
Theobalds on the Sth of the following 
month; but, as I have found no sub- 
sequent notices of Elizabeth being at 
Theobalds, and have already written 
to a considerable extent, I will. defer 
the further annals of the mansion, durt 


. ing the next and subsequent reigns, to 


another letter. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N. 





13 “ Usher.—Art thou a Post, and hast 


ridden so manie myles, and met with so 


many men ; and hast thou not hard that which all the world knowes, that shee speakes 
and understands all the languages in the world which are worthy to be spoken or un- 


derstood ?’’ 


1 See Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, iii. 
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Font 1n SHORNE 


THE Font represented in the accom- 
panying plate, by the able pencil of 
Mr. Hollis, jun., is the same which 
was very inadequately delineated, 
fifty years ago, in Thorpe’s Custumale 
Roffense. 

Its architectural panelling shows it 
to be of the lafer period of Pointed ar- 
5 





Cuurcu, Kenr. 


chitecture ; as well as the circumstance 
that its basin is not sufficiently capa- 
cious for baptism by immersion. Each 
of its eight sides exhibits a sculptured 
bas-relief, except one, which formerly 
stood against the wall. They occur 
in the following order: |. the sacred 
name of Jesus, in its customary abbre- 
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viated form, placed on a shield within 
a quatrefoil ; 2. St. Michael weighing 
a soul, an evil spirit being unable to 
pull down the balance; 3. St. John 
baptizing Christ, the Holy Spirit de- 
seending in the form of a dove, directed 
by a hand from the clouds; 4. the sa- 
cramental chalice and wafer, the real 
presence being manifested by a small 
human figure with a radiated head; 
this panel of the Font is that opposite 
the altar; 5. the Resurrection; 6. St. 
Peter, to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, represented in pontifical robes 
and pall, holding a church on his right 
hand and a great key in his left, his 
head surrounded by a nimbus; 8. the 
Holy Lamb, the symbol of the Bap- 
tist; and made to exhibit the cross 
three times,—in the staff, the nimbus 
round its head; and the position of 
one of its fore legs. 

It is remarkable that there is ano- 
ther font of the same pattern, with 
some slight variations in the sculp- 
tures, in the church of Southfleet, a 
few miles distant. We are informed 
it is of better execution than that of 
Shorne, though not in so good pre- 
servation. From the print and de- 
scription given by Thorpe, we are able 
to particularize the variations. The 
most important is that instead of St. 
Peter, that in Southfleet church exhi- 
bits a figure of its own tutelar saint— 
St. Nicholas ; who is represented as a 
bishop, with a mitre, but without a 
pall, his right hand raised in benedic- 
tion, and a pastoral staff in his left. 
The figure of St. Michael has a small 
cross on his forehead. The Baptist has 
the customary dress of camel’s hair, 
with the head (we believe intended for 
the camiel’s head) near his feet, anda 
label proceeding from his mouth, in- 
scribed Cece Agnus Oci. Lastly, the 
holy Lamb is entirely surrounded with 
rays of glory, instead of the nimbus 
round its head. 

The Southfieet font is of hard grey 
marble, and this of Shorne we presume 
is formed of the same material. 


ON ARRESTING DEAD BODIES FOR DEBT. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 22. 
IT is hoped that the intended Act of 
Parliament for regulating Arrest for 
Debt, will contain a declaration of 
Gent. Maa. Vou. VI. 


On ‘Arresting Dead Bodies for Debt. 
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the illegality of arresting dead human 
bodies, and prohibit that shameful 
practice by a severe penalty, for the 
vulgar error is not quite eradicated. 

It is not long since I noticed in the 
papers the arrest of the corpse of a 
female at Barnstaple by a nephew for 
an alleged debt, and that the money 
was paid. These are the bare facts, 
but there were circumstances of great 
aggravation and malice. Another in- 
stance, not many years ago, was the 
perpetration of the like barbarous and 
illegal procedure on the corpse of the 
comedian Wewitzer. 

About thirty years since an occur- 
rence of this sort took place, I think 
at Hoxton. The vile act excited gene- 
ral indignation, and the consequence 
was, that the arrest was immediately 
withdrawn, the bailiff was dismissed, 
and he and the plaintiff were indicted 
and punished; the attorney in the 
action not appearing to be culpable : 
and yet, at this enlighlened day, when 
Reform and the March of Intellect are 
in full speed, we have still occasional 
instances of this revolting experiment 
being successfully put in practice. Now, 
I submit to you, that plaintiff, his 
attorney, the sheriff’s office, and all 
others concerned in such nefarious 
proceedings should be called to an 
account, and that this gross abuse of 
legal process should be legislatively 
prohibited under a severe penalty. 

When the absurdity of the thing is 
considered, it is really incredible that 
it ever should have been obtained. 
At the time this practice originated, 
the Writ (which has lately been 


altered, though not materially as to 


the matter in question,) commanded 
the Sheriff to take A. B. and have his 
body in the King’s Court on a future 
day, which was called the return day, 
and was sometimes distant several 
months. For instance, if the Writ 
was sued out after Trinity Term, 
which ended in June or July, it would 
be returnable the next Michaelmas 
Term, which ends in November. The 
Sheriff, by his Under-Sheriff, issues a 
warrant to his Bailiff to make the 
caption. The object of the arrest was 


expressed in the writ to be, either that 

A. B. might answer the claim of C. D, 

if the action was bailable, or that he 

should pay a sum that had been pre- 

viously adjudged to C. D. when it was 
2M 
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the case of an execution, which is not 
bailable. How is it possible for a 
corpse to make any answer, or to pay 
a debt? What is to be done with the 
body seized upon perhaps in July? 
Ts the Sheriff, or his officer, to keep it 
till the return day? Is he to bring the 
putrid remains into Court? and what 
is the Court to do with it when brought 
there ?—The pretence for this abomin 

able species of arrest is, that the She- 
riff is ordered to bring into Court 
Defendant’s body ?—Yes, the living 
body, not the dead one. Possibly the 
word body was first used to shew that 
the party was not to appear by deputy 
or attorney; but it never could be 
meant that the inanimate body should 
be taken. We have never heard that 
a Writ not bailable was served on a 
corpse, though it would be much less 
objectionable than arresting it. The 
fact is, that the barbarous custom was 
intended to work on the feelings of 
the deceased’s family. How can a 
Plaintiff truly swear that a debt is due 
from a person no longer in legal exist- 
ence. Indeed,.an affidavit may have 
been made, and a Writ sued out in 
the party’s life time ; but by death the 
action abates, and all proceedings 
cease. Enough, it is presumed, has 
been said to prove that the notion was 
irrational, contrary to law, barbarous, 
and unchristian. 


Yours, J.P. 


Unpublished Penny of Eadred. 





Mr. Ursan, _— Lothbury, Aug. }. 

I BEG leave to forward you a sketch 
of an unpublished Penny of Eadred, 
which, among other antiquities, has 
been recently brought to light within 
the city of London. 

It may not only, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, be pronounced 
unpublished, but in reverse unique, 
and its high preservation greatly en- 
hances its interest and value. The 
obverse has the usual inscription 
EADRED REX, but with the head; which 
is of very rare occurrence, as Eadred’s 
coins without the profile are common. 
On the reverse we read ALBERT ON 
AEMI, Or LEMI, most probably for Lem- 
ININGTVNE, or Leamington, as it is 
now spelt. Be the townin which it was 
coined what it may, it differs from any 
in the scanty list afforded by the coins 
of this monarch; and the moneyer’s 
name also, | believe, does not occur in 
the long catalogue of his mint masters. 
This coin has been sold by its late pos- 
sessor to the British Museum for 31., 
a sum certainly not above its value. 

Yours, &e. Cuas. Roacw Smirn. 





MEMORIALS OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, No. XV. 
SHAKSPEARE’S MARRIAGE LICENSE BOND. 


Old Town, Stratford- 
Mr. Ursan, upon-Avon, 17th Aug. 
THE name of Shakspeare is a pass- 
port to any communication; and asa 
very interesting document relating to 
the “‘ god of our idolatry” has recently 
been discovered in the archives of the 
Consistorial Court of Worcester, I 
hasten to preserve it in ys pages, 
from a copy with which I have been 
favoured by the liberality of Henry 
Clifton, Esq. of that city, and which I 
have since compared with the original 
in parchment. 

It is well known that the Bard of 
Avon married unusually early in life, 
and that in the first biographical ac- 
count of him, founded by Rowe upon 
information obtained by Betterton on 


the spot, it is mentioned that his wife 
was the daughter of one Hathaway, a 
substantial yeoman in the neighbour- 
hood of Stratford. Of this alliance 
there was no proof, and the period and 
place of their marriage has never been 
discovered. The Bard was then only 
eighteen; but his wife, of whose pa- 
rents’ Christian name we are still igno- 
rant, was then twenty-six years of 
age. Mr. Malone correctly observes, 
that ‘‘ they were not married at Strat- 
ford, no entry of their marriage appear- 
ing in the register of that parish; nor 
have I,” says that commentator, ‘‘ been 
able to ascertain the day or place of 
their union, though I have searched 
the registers of several of the neigh- 
bouring parishes for that purpose. 























Shakspeare'sMarriags Licénse Bond. 


The tradition, however (continues Mr. 
Malone), concerning the surname of 
his wife is confirmed by the will of 
Lady Barnard, our poet’s grand- 
daughter; for she gives several lega- 
cies to the children of her kinsman, 
Mr. Thomas Hathaway, formerly of 
Stratford.” This tradition is deci- 
sively confirmed by the document now 
sent, which contains the earliest no- 
tice of the youthful Bard, except his 
baptismal register; and is the bond 
entered into on the 28th of November 
1582, by twosureties, on his applying 
for a license to be married to ‘‘ Anne 
Hathwey of Stratford, maiden.”” The 
bondsmen, Fulk Sandells and John 
Richardson, were two farmers of this 
town, marksmen, apparently friends 
of the poet, but no otherwise remark-- 
able; and it may be reasonably in- 
ferred that he accompanied them to 
Worcester on the occasion, though be- 
ing under age he did not join in the 
bond. That he was married soon 
afterwards is very clear, and also that 
the union which was to be celebrated 
with once asking of the banns, and not 
without the consent of her friends, 
took place within the diocese of Wor- 
cester, which includes Stratford-upon- 
Avon, probably at some church in its 
neighbourhood ;* and not, as Mr, 
Malone supposes, at Weston-upon- 
Avon (three miles from Stratford), 
which lies in the county and diocese 
of Gloucester. The conjecture of Mr. 
Malone that our poet’s wife was not of 
Shottery, a village in this parish and 
about a mile from the town, is strongly 
supported by her description in the 
bond; but it is, however, certain that 
the Hathaways held, if not resided in, 
the old and much-frequented house at 
Shottery previous to the birth of Anne 
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Hathaway, which took place before the 
commencement of our register; but 
they did not become its proprietors until 
the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The cottage,then perhaps acom- 
fortable farm-house, with other property 
at Shottery subsequently sold off, form- 
ed part of the manor of Old Stratford 
belonging to John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, upon whoseattainder 
in the first year of Queen Mary’s reign 
it was forfeited to the crown; and it 
appears from the Warwickshire Survey 
Book (temp. Phil. and Mar.) in the 
possession of William Staunton, Esq. 
of Longridge House, near Warwick, 
that John Hathaway held by copy of 
court, dated 20 April, 34 H. VIII. a 
messuage (the house in question) and 
half a virgate in Shottery, called Hew- 
land, and one messuage and one vir- 
gate previously in the tenure of Thomas 
Perkyns, and one toft and half a vir- 
gate called Hewlyns, at 23 shillings 
and eightpence rent. In the same Sur- 
vey Book it also appears that Richard 
Hobbins and George Hathaway then 
held one messuage, one toft, and two 
virgates in Shottery, by copy of court 
dated 12 April, 34 H. VIII. at 21 shil- 
lings and fourpence rent. By letters 
patent 22 March, 8 James I. this pro- 
perty, at least that which was held by 
John Hathaway, was granted by the 
Crown to William Whitmore, of Lon- 
don, Esq. and John Randoll, of Pres- 
ton Bagot, in Warwickshire, gentle- 
man ;¢ from whom it was purchased 
on the Ist of April, 1610, by Bartho- 
lomew Hathaway, of Shottery, hus- 
bandman, and to the descendants of 
this person it has continued uninter- 
ruptedly in a direct line to the present 
period. R. B. WHELER. 


SHAKSPEARE’S MARRIAGE LICENSE BOND. 


Novint Univsi p pntes nos Fulconé Sandells de Stratford in 
Comit Warwié agricolam et Jofiem Rychardson itm agricola 





* This information cannot be obtained at the Diocesan Court of Worcester, for 
unfortunately the transcripts of parochial registers preserved there do not commence’ 


till about 1660. 


t In the Antiquities of Warwickshire, Ist edit. p. 591, Dugdale, in his account of 
Preston Bagot, near Henley in Arden, observes that there was ‘‘ upon a grave-stoné 
in the church this epitaph :—Here lyeth John Randoll, by birth a Somersetshire man, 
some time a student of the law, regardfull of his own and publique peace; who on 
the purification of S. Mary, in the yeare of our redemption, dyed, 1626.” 
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teneri et firmiter obligari Rigo Cosin gnoso et Robto Warmstry . 
notario pti® in quadraginta libris bone & legalis monete Anglie 
Solvend eistm Rigo et Robto hered execut vel assignat suis 
ad quam quidem soluGénem bene & fidetr faciend obligam? nos 
& utriig, nfm p se pro toto & in solit hered executor & adminis- 
trato¥ nfos firmiter p pntes Sigillis n¥is sigillat. Dat. 28 die 
Nove Anno Regni Diie nfe Eliz’ Dei gratia Frané & Hibnie 
Regine fidei Defenso¥, &c. 25°. 

The Condiéén of this obligaén ys suche that if herafter there 
shall not appere any Lawfull Lett or impediment by reason of any 
peontract consangnitie affinitie, or by any other lawfull meanes 
whatscev, but that Wiftm Shagspere one thone ptie, and Anne 
Hathwey of Stratford, in the Dioces of Worcester, maiden, may 
lawfully solemnize mriony together and in the same afterwards 
remaine and continew, like man and wiffe, according unto the 
lawes in that behalf provided, and moreo¥, if there be not at this 
psent time any action, suite, quarrell, or demaund, moved or de- 
pending before any iudge ecctiasticall or temporall for and con- 
cerning any suche lawfull lett or impediment. And moreov, if the 
said Wittm Shagspere Do not pceed to solemnizaéon of mariadg 
with the said Anne Hathwey without the consent of hir frinds. 
And also if the said Wittm Do upon his owne pper costs and ex- 
penses Defend & save harmles the right Revend father in god 
lord John bushop of Worcester and his Offycers for Licencing 
them the said Wittm and Anne to be maried together wt! once 
asking of the bannes of Mriony betwene then, and for all other 
causes wh may ensue by reason or occasion thereof, that then the 
said obligaéon to be voyd and of none effect, or els to stand & 
abide in full force and vertue. 


(Signed by a cross and another mark.) {(L.S.J [L. S.J 





THE NEW PINNACLE OF WESTMINSTER HALL. 








Mr. Ursan, - Aug. 8. 

THE pinnacle recently erected at 
the south end of Westminster Hall is 
deserving of more notice than, as so 
smalla portion of the stupendous pile to 
which it is attached, it is likely to at- 
tract. It will be in the recollection of 
every one conversant with the antiqui- 
ties of Westminster, that some years 
since, and previous to the repairs of the 
principal front of the Hall, a circular 
or polygonal turret, partly ancient, but 
ending in a cupola of modern design 
and workmanship, disfigured the point 
of the gable at the south end of the 


Hall. This unsightly termination was 
then taken down, and the lengthof time 
whichelapsed withoutany attempt at its 
reconstruction, would appear to sanc- 
tion the conclusion that the Board of 
Works were at a loss for a design for a 
new erection to supply its place. Mr. 
Sydney Smirke, in his ‘‘ Suggestions 
for the Architectural Improvement of 
the Western Part of London,” pub- 
lished in 1834, gave a hint upon the 
propriety of the restoration of it by 
the following description of the turret 
prior to its removal. 

‘* The turret which formed a finial to 
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the south gable of this Hall, being in im- 
minent danger of falling, was taken down 
a few years ago, under the direction of the 
author, and presented the appearance of 
an octagon turret with an ogee canopy ; 
but it was found that this appearance was 
by no means its original one. Embedded 
in the solid stone work were discovered, 
standing in situ, two, statues of kings, 
back to back, with the orb in their hands. 
An open groined canopy surmounted these 
effigies, which having been found pro- 
bably in a dangerous state, had at some 
later period been filled in with masonry. 
By the desire of Sir Benjamin Stephen- 
son, the then Surveyor-General (who in 
his official capacity never laid aside the 
feelings of a man of taste and an anti- 
quary), these regal figures were deposited 
in a place of security. It is possible, 
however, that since the dissolution of the 
Board of Works, these mutilated images 
may have been credited as old materials 
to the metropolitan road commissioners.”’ 

The fears of the author for the safety 
of the statues were happily without 
foundation. In the present year the 
restoration has been completed, in a 
style highly creditable to the architect 
to whose care it has been entrusted. 
The turret or shaft of the pinnacle is 
hexagonal in plan, and is formed by 
six perpendicular uprights moulded and 
finished by pinnacles, the intervals 
between them forming as many Gothic 
niches, each having a cinquefoil head, 
covered with a canopy, the raking 
lines of which are incurvated and en- 
riched with crockets, and the whole is 
crowned with a spire, crocketed and 
ending in a finial. Within the body 
or shaft of the pinnacle, which is per- 
fectly open, are three regal statues, 
standing on the points of a triangle ; 
the whole are united at the backs of the 
figures, and each is placed opposite to 
one of the open faces of the hexagon; 
and there is consequently an alternate 
vacant niche between every duplica- 
tion of the statues. The effigies are 
above the size of life, although, 
from the height, they appear to be 
much below it. The style of carving 
is bold and free, and well adapted to 
the elevated situation in which they 
are placed. The originals may be seen 
in the late Speaker’s Court, and they 
appear to be very excellently copied in 
the restored design. 

The merits of the pinnacle are shewn 
as well in design as in execution: placed 
on the point of a gable, and necessa- 


New Pinnacle of Westminster Hall. 
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tily resting on the inclined sides of a 
coping, it presented a difficulty to the 
architect, who was very likely to fallinto 
an appearance of awkwardness. The 
tact universally displayed by the an- 
cient architects entirely avoided this 
danger. A solid pinnacle would have 
appeared unsafe and unharmonious; it 
would have reposed very insecurely on 
the canted sides of the coping, and in 
appearance at least would have seemed 
to be in danger of slipping off ; but one 
of a hollow construction, sustained on 
columnar supports, each of which occu- 
pied but little space, was particularly 
appropriate to the situation, and would 
stand most happily and securely on its 
singular foundation. The modern copy 
doubtless in this regard follows its 
predecessor. Thedesign upon the whole 
somewhat resembles an ancient cross ; 
the hexagonal plan, and the triple ar- 
rangement of the statues, will not fail 
to remind the architectural critic of 
Waltham Cross. The canopies and 
finials are neatly and finely executed; 
the detail of the age of Richard the 
Second : the spire, which is entirely 
new, is finished with a small and 
delicate finial, instead of the vulgar 
bunch of foliage, which is usually 
seen in modern works in a similar 
situation. 

It may be urged that the pinnacle 
in question is not of sufficient import- 
ance to call forth so much criticism ; 
and there would be great shew of 
truth in the suggestion, if the import- 
ance of this species of embellishment 
was not taken into consideration. 
It is obvious, from the immense 
number of pinnacles which are seen 
about the new churches, on towers, 
and on angles, in place and out of 
place, that our modern architects are 
remarkably fond of this sort of de- 
coration; but where do we meet a 
specimen on which the eye can repose 
with pleasure? To form a design for 
an insulated object, in which two dif- 
ferent forms are united, is a task of 
too great difficulty for modern genius 
to accomplish. A cylindrical or a 


square shaft, with an obelisk upon it, 
would not be thought to offer a combi- 
nation so difficult as it would appear 
to be from the many failures we are 
compelled to witness in the designs of 
modern pinnacles; in how many in- 
stances is any thing more than a 
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mere deformity produced? In the 
present instance the union of the two 
is a rare example of harmony. A 
comparison with the pinnacle at the 
other end, and the paltry lantern in 
the centre of the same hall, will be 
sufficient to shew_its superiority over 
the routine of modern works. The 
northern pinnacle is square, with an 
octagon termination ; it has four faces, 
m each of which is a niche; but there 
is no harmony, no union between the 
parts ; and the needless and unsightly 
projection of the canopies destroy the 
little merit which the erection might 
otherwise possess. It is a favourite 
idea of modern architects to thicken 
a structure of this kind in the mid- 
dle, making a gouty finish to the 
shaft, and out of this protuberance 
springs up the spire which, in conse- 
quence, instead of appearing like a na- 
tural termination of its base, resembles 
rather an extinguisher placed on the 
top, or a cap of that description which 
is usually accompanied with bells, a 
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tern, the littleness and perfect inde- 
pendence of the spire, is strikingly 
apparent. The clumsy finial and the 
crocket of the northern pinnacle are in 
equally bad taste: how they: suffer 
when compared with their recently 
introduced neighbour ! 

Let us, for the sake of the fine arts, 
and to wipe away a stain on the na- 
tional taste, hope that in the erec- 
tion of the new parliamentary build- 
ings the obnoxious pinnacle will be 
altered, and the cast-iron piece of 
modern finery on the roof will be made 
to give way to a lantern like that 
which formerly graced the Hall; and 
whenever this is accomplished, it is to 
be hoped that the crockets, or what- 
ever they may be called, on the north- 
ern gable, may be consigned to the 
chiset of the mason. Westminster 
Hall is a structure so perfect, that the 
introduction of every fantastic novelty 
should be religiously avoided, and de- 
nounced as an heresy in art, by every 
ene who has a soul to appreciate the 


fit reward for the designer of such a 
structure. In both the designs above 
referred to, the pinnacle and the lan- 


beautiful and the pure in architec- 
ture. 


Yours, &c. E. I. C. 





RECORDS OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
Issues of the Exchequer ; being payments made out of His Majesty’s Revenue during 
the Reign of King James I. Extracted from the original Records, by Frederick 
Devon. 8vo. Lond. 1836. pp. 448. with Introduction, pp. xxix. 


‘ ECCE iterum Crispinus!’ We scarcely expected to have met our excellent 
friend. Mr. Devon so soon again; but here he is, with a volume almost as thick, and, 
if we are not much mistaken, quite as heavy, as his last. We are delighted to meet 
with him ; especially as it gives us an opportunity of clearing up a little unpleasant- 
ness which has happened between him and ourselves, respecting an article in our 
number for January’ last, upon his important work the Issue Roll of 44 Edward III. 
Our readers may remember in what highly flattering terms’ we mentioned that work ; 
but, since the publication of our article, Mr. Devon has not only written to us, (such 
a letter!) but has sent us messages through our publisher expressive of his dissatis- 
faction with us ; meaning, we suppose, that we did not praise him to his heart’s 
content. If that was the case, we are really extremely sorry. We entertain a very 
proper opinion of Mr. Devon's talents as an historical writer, and it would grieve-us 
exceedingly to say any thing that was not perfectly agreeable to him, either about 
himself, or any other person, or thing. If however it was' our misfortune to err upon 
the occasion to which we have referred, Mr. Devon ought perhaps to take some little 
share of the blame upon himself; for, with all his admirable qualities as an author, 
he: has occasionally a knack of saying odd things in a way so extremely odd, as to be 
be quite puzzling to plain men. like ourselves. This time, however, we doubt not 
we'shall get on very well together’, especially as his work relates to James I.—a 
monarclt for whom, in common with Mr. Devon, we entertain a most profound 
veneration. 
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Mr. Devon remarks that, 


‘* It is to be lamented that they [the Records extracted in the present work] have 
remained so long in obscurity, as they unquestionably would have afforded very great 
assistance to the biographer and historian of this period of our history. The truth of 
this assertion will appear upon referring fo some of the undermentioned contempo- 
raneous and subsequent writers, who might have found undoubted authority for many 
circumstances given upon suggestion only, and corrected errors ov have fallen into 


for want of such authenticity.’’—p. xvi. 

Now with all the good sense which we will take it for granted may be found in 
these sentences, the vein of oddity we have noticed may be traced even here. There 
is appended in a note a long list of ‘contemporaneous and subsequent writers,’ 
with all of whom Mr. Devon is no doubt well aequainted, but only ‘ some’ of whom, 
it will be remembered, have fallen into errors for want of what Mr. Devon calls 
‘such authenticity.’ Here then is a puzzle—a complete enigma, at the outset. 
Who are ‘ The some ?’ 

First on the list stands ‘ Winwood’s Memorials of State Affairs.” That work con- 
sists of a collection of Letters from Ambassadors and others upon public affairs, 
without any connecting narrative. It was published in 1725. Now it is quite clear 
that these Letters could not have been altered, even if Mr. Devon had thrown the 
lustre of his genius over the seventeenth instead of the nineteenth century. This 
book therefore is not one of ‘ the some.’ ‘The Cabala’ and ‘ Rushworth’s Collec- 
tions’ are well-known works of a character similar to Winwood. And what are ‘The 
Miscellaneous State Papers,’ and ‘ Howell’s State Papers?’ These, we are inclined 
to think, are books which Mr. Devon in one of his ‘odd’ moods has made for the 
occasion—make-believe volumes; such as, by the help of the carpenter, and the 
leather-letterer, fill up, what would otherwise be the empty shelves, of a would-be 
library :—a most ingenious contrivance, truly! As to the other works enumerated, 
such as ‘ Burnet’s History’ [which of them does not appear], ‘ Biographia Britannica,’ 
and all the rest, we will humbly propose an enigma to Mr. Devon. It is this: ‘ What 
single error-can you point out in any one of all these books which might have been 
rectified by the previous publication of your volume? To assist you in your inquiry, 
we have no objection to add to the catalogue Tom Brown’s ‘ Miscellanea Aulica,’ and 
‘ Howell’s State Trials,’ which we suppose to be the books you have misquoted as 
‘The Miscellaneous State Papers, and ‘ Howell’s State Papers.’ To stimulate your 
industry, we promise you that if our publication were a pocket-book, and not a Maga- 
zine, and, if you could discover even so much as a letter which you have set right, we 
would reward you with twelve copies of the present number, in which we intend to 
sing your praises in such manner as we hope and trust will give you satisfaction. 

Whilst Mr. Devon is turning our enigma over in his mind, let us proceed. He 
follows the sentence we have last quoted, with an assurance that he 


‘Feels convinced that the character of James I. has by some writers been ve 
much misrepresented, at least so far as regards the domestic and private part of it.’ 


—p. xvii. 

No one can follow Mr. Devon upon this subject without cordially agreeing with 
him. ‘ Some writers’ have gone far wrong indeed ; but the reign of error is at an end. 
Mr. Devon has arisen to illuminate the world of history and dispel the dark insinua- 
tions founded upon the profaneness and indecency which abound in letters addressed 
by Royal favourites to this ‘ Prince after Plato’s own heart for his learning, and, 
which is infinitely more worth, after Gop’s own heart, for his religiousness and piety.’* 
Mr. Devon proceeds thus : 





* Baker’s Chronicle, p. 423. ed. 1733. Quoted by Mr. Devon, but referred to 
p. 427. 
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“ Many instances of this monarch’s liberality and fondness for the arts and 
literature are deducible from the following pages, which may be offered as palliatives 
for some of the more grievous faults with which this King has been charged. It 
therefore may not be deemed irrelevant here to endeavour to adduce a confirmation 
of some of those acts of filial and paternal solicitude with which even his enemies 
must allow this Sovereign to have been endowed.’’—p. xviii. 

Certainly, nothing can be more relevant; let us follow our author, and observe 
whence the confirmation of these ‘endowments’ can be derived. The first fact 
adduced is, that 

‘We find that nearly one of the first acts of this Monarch on his coming to the 
Crown of England, was the discharge of the filial and pious duty of directing the 
remains of his mother, the ill-fated Mary Queen of Scots, to be removed from Peter- 
borough, and buried with the pomp suitable to her dignity, in Westminster Abbey. 
We have here the charges for placing an elegant and a splendid tomb over her re- 
mains.’’—p. xix. 

James came to the throne on the 24th March 1603. Three years afterwards an 
agreement was entered into with the King’s master mason to erect a tomb for Queen 
Mary. (Devon, p.35.) At the expiration of six years from the time of making the 
agreement, the tomb was completed, and the corpse removed from Peterborough. 
(Ibid. p. 151.¢) Four years afterwards the tomb was painted and gilded. (Ibid. 
p- 190.) Such is the transaction as it appears in the present volume. Some persons 
may think that the thirteen years which were allowed to pass over during its progress, 
do not intimate the breathless haste from which Mr. Devon would infer the strength 
of the Monarch’s filial piety; but no doubt Mr. Devon knows best. The entries 
relating to the payments for this tomb exhibit the nature of a great portion of the 
book, and we will therefore state their contents. 

Cornelius Cure, the King’s master mason, contracted ‘ to frame, make, erect, and 
finish’ the tomb for acertain sum. At p. 35 we find an entry of a payment of 200/. 
on account, with a memorandum subjoined by Mr. Devon, that he was shortly afterwards 
paid 1007. more. At p. 50 we find him receiving a further sum of 100/., and at p. 75, 
1207. The next entry, at p. 100, apprises us of his death, and the succession of William ~ 
Cure his son and executor (or administrator, as he is termed at p. 168) to the office 
of master mason, and the liabilities of his father’s contract. In these capacities 
William Cure received at that time 108/. 16s. and four years afterwards the account 
was closed by the payment of 85/. 10s. (p. 168.) All these sums amount to 7141. 6s. ; 
but we find from the last entry that there was paidin the whole 825/. 10s. Mr. Devon 
must therefore have omitted some payments, so that we have not, as he says, ‘ the 
charges,’ but only ‘ some of the charges’ upon this occasion, and if it were not for 
the incidental mention of the total amount, we should have been misled as to the 
expense. This is a specimen of Mr. Devon’s ‘odd’ way. He extracts various 
payments upon an account, the entries relating to which are all pretty much alike; 
but he takes no notice of how many are omitted; so that, unless it so happens that 
the total amount is fortunately mentioned, as in the instance alluded to, his readers 
are left to guess and blunder it out as they can. We have tried to do so in several 
other instances in vain. The mention made of the prices and quantities of a portion 
of the materials used in Queen Mary’s tomb } may furnish a reason for publishing at 
length the entries which contain those particulars; but as for the others, which 
merely import a payment on account, probably it may be thought superfluous to 
have inserted them fully. We beg toremark that this is quite a mistake. There are 





+ See an account of the removal in Stow, 1002. 
¢ Ten shillings per foot was paid for ‘ 220 feet of touchstone, and 20 feet of Rawnce 
stone’ (p. 75.), and sixteen shillings per foot for ‘five stones of white marble con- 
taining 136 feet’ (p. 100). 
6 
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excellent reasons for giving the whole of them, and, in confidence, we will mention 
what they are. If merely one entry had been inserted with a reference to the dates 
and amounts of similar entries, the trouble of editing would have been far greater, 
and the book would not have been nearly so large. These are reasons which our 
readers will no doubt appreciate as well as Mr. Devon. After all, however, some 
people may be hard- hearted enough to assert that such book-making does not con- 
stitute the perfection of editorship. If we were to say so, we should very soon have 
another letter inflicted upon us by Mr. Devon, and therefore, with the permission of 
our readers, we will merely call it ‘ The Devon’ or ‘ Odd System of Editorship,’ and 
bespeak their patience whilst we give them a few more specimens of its peculiar 
character. 

At p. 151 we find that the expense of removing the Queen’s body from Peter- 
borough to Westminster was 178/. 19s. 10d. which was paid to the Bishop of 
Coventry and Lichfield. 

At p. 190 is inserted an entry of an order, from which we learn that an 
agreement had been made with ‘James Mauncy’ for the painting and gilding of 
Queen Mary’s monument, for which he was paid 265/. by virtue of a writ dated 
14th May 1616. Inthe Appendix, at p. 320, we find a privy-seal dated that very 
same day, for the payment of the very same sum, for the very same service, to ‘ James 
Manuty. Both these documents are inserted at length, and the proper names, 
*Mauncy’ and ‘ Manuty,’ are printed twice in each of them. This is an obvious 
specimen of the ‘ Devon’ system. It is quite evident that both documents refer to 
the same transaction, and the same person; and that somebody, the careful editor will 
say we are personal if we mention whom, has mistaken the writing of either one or 
the other of them, and in that manner has manufactured two persons out of one, two 
payments out of one, two transactions out of one. In the Index, ‘ Manuty’ figures 
as well as ‘ Mauncy ;’ and there are consequently separate references to both these 
documents. Any person acquainted with the handwriting used in the reign of 
James I. will at once see how this multiplication of existences arose between the ‘u’ 
and the ‘n,’ and the ‘c’ and the ‘t.’ 

If the Index may be thought to be slightly redundant in the Manuty instance, 
ample amends are made in the other entries relating to this particular transaction ; 
thus, although there are payments to Cornelius Cure. at pages 30, 50, and 75, only 
the first of them is to be found in the Index, and of the two payments to William Cure, 
at pages 100 and 168, only the last. So that, between omissions and additions, the 
balance is probably kept pretty even under the ‘ Devon’ system. 

We have thus considered the first confirmation of James’s ‘ endowment with acts 
of filial solicitude ;’ but lest Mr. Devon’s readers should feel inclined to attribute more 
importance to it than it deserves, he adds, that this good King did just the same for 
Queen Elizabeth, which, considering that she abused him, and cut off his mother’s 
head, we quite agree with our learned Editor in regarding as very pretty behaviour. 
Mr. Devon then suggests an interesting inquiry as to ‘ how far Elizabeth would have 
approved the removal of Mary’s bones so near her own,’ but he abstains from 
entering into this question himself. It is merely thrown out to Elizabeth’s ‘admirers’ 
like a bone to pick. The ingenious Editor proceeds thus : 


“‘ The King is also here stated to have been no less kind to his ill-fated relative, 
the Lady Arbella Stuart, by allowing her out of his own revenue 800/. per annum. 
It appears that this lady, being of the blood royal, and nearly related to the King 
had committed one of the greatest political crimes of the age, by marrying and 
absconding with William Seymour, an inferior to her in birth, for the apprehension 
of whom proclamations were issued. The Lady Arbella experienced the kindest 
treatment from King James, who committed her to the custody of Sir Thomas Parry 
to be taken to Durham, under the direction of the good Bishop of that see. Over- 

Gent. Mag. Vor. VI. 2N 
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whelmed with her misfortunes, and worn out with sickness, she never reached her 
destination, though every indulgence was granted to her as a state-prisoner.’’—p. xix. 

The whole paragraph is an exact illustration of ‘the Devon system.” We must 
request a little attention to the justice it yields to ‘ Fair Arabella, child of woe,’ and to 
its triumphant justification of the conduct of James ;—conduct which has hitherto 
been regarded as a persecution of the most mean-spirited and heartless character, 
To convert such a circumstance into a subject for praise, is certainly a daring attempt, 
and exemplifies the ambitious character of the judicious Editor, and his noble contempt 
of previous opinions. Let us observe how he achieves his purpose : 

‘ The King is also here stated.’ A bold beginning, since there is no ‘statement’ upon 
the subject. ‘ To have been no less kind.’ There is no mention of any previous acts 
between which and his conduct to Arabella any comparison can be instituted. His 
‘duty’ to his mother,’ and his ‘ respect’ to his lion-hearted predecessor, are the only 
acts before mentioned. ‘ The Lady Arbella Stuart.’ How quaint and pretty to pre- 
serve this little affectation, in the same manner as a few pages farther on we find ‘ Inego 
Jones,’ that name being sometimes spelt incorrectly, in that manner, in the entries 
before us!* ‘ Allowing her out of his own revenue 8001. per annum.’ The circum- 
stances under which this allowance was granted are unknown. Arabella was sole 
heiress of Charles Stuart Earl of Lenox, paternal uncle to James I. It is likely that, 
having been in ward to the Crown of England, the allowance was rather a payment 
out of her own property than a royal gift; a view which is confirmed by the only 
entry relating to it in this volume (p. 6) where it is called ‘a rent,’ and not a pen- 
sion. Whatever it was, it was badly paid, and she was only occasionally relieved from 
debt and difficulties, by the capricious kindness of James. ‘ J¢ appears that this 
Lady had committed one of the greatest political crimes of the age, by marrying and 
absconding.’ The pretended crime of Arabella, as every school-boy knows, was her 
marriage without the King’s consent ; her ‘ absconding’ no more formed part of her 
crime than a carriage forms part of the horses which it follows. Besides, the ‘ marrying 
and absconding’ werenot one transaction. She wasmarriedin January or February 1609; 
she ‘ absconded’ on the 3d June 1611, and the former was a considerable time before, 
andthe latter a considerable time after, her committal to the custody of Sir Thomas Parry. 
From Mr. Devon’s narrative it would seem that ‘ the marrying and absconding’ were im- 
mediately consecutive ; that they constituted one offence; and that both of them preceded 
the committal to the custody of Sir Thomas Parry. But with whom did she marry? 
—With whom did she abscond? ‘ With William Seymour, an inferior to her in 
birth, for the apprehension of whom proclamations were issued.’ Evidently some 
jow-born scoundrel who had picked a Knight’s purse and been pursued with hue and 
cry. Hereis a disguise! Under this ‘ Devon’ description, who could recognize the 
noble William Seymour—the eulogized of Clarendon—son of Lord Beauchamp— 
grandson of the Earl of Hertford—great-grandson of Frances Brandon Duchess of 
Suffolk—and great-great-grandson of Mary Tudor, Duchess of Suffolk, Queen of 
France, and sister of Henry VIII.? Who would imagine that this was the ‘ William 
Seymour’ who within a few years afterwards became successively Lord Beauchamp, 
Earl of Hertford, Marquis of Hertford, and Duke of Somerset ?—The same from 
whose subsequent marriage with Frances Devereux, eldest sister and co-heir of Robert 





* The laxity of our ancestors in the orthography of their proper names, is well 
known: ‘ Raleigh’ was spelt in that manner, and also, ‘ Rawleigh,’ ‘ Ralegh,’ 
‘ Rawley.’ It seems a pity to lose ‘ Arabella,’ if merely because with it we lose the 
point of the epigram addressed by Melvin to Seymour on his arrival at the Tower : 

‘¢ Communis tecum mihi causa est carceris: Ara- 
Bella tibi causa est: araque sacra mibi.’’ 








mnie. 
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Earl of Essex, descended that thrice noble Duchess of Buckingham and.Chandos, 
whose death we recorded in our Magazine for July last, and in whom the most 
unbounded benevolence was united to the greatest nobility of blood ?—Who would 
think that this ‘ inferior in birth’ was the right heir to Lady Jane Grey, a descendant 
from Henry VII., through whom James himself claimed title to the throne, and that 
at the accession of James I. the father of this ‘ William Seymour’ was the actual heir 
to the Throne of England according to the parliamentary enactments at that time in 
force.* Away, then, with all ‘ inferiority of birth,’ and away with the stigma sought 
to be thrown upon this noble Lady, as if she had allied herself to a beggar who had 
fled from justice. This really seems carrying ‘the Devon system’ a little too far ; 
but we trust this avowal will not bring down upon us the infliction of another letter 
from the learned founder of the system. 

What did the King? ‘The Lady Arbella experienced the kindest treatment from 
King James.’ Oh, thank you for that, Mr. Devon! . Henceforth what care we if it 
be alleged that this amiable monarch separated her from her husband, determined to 
confine one of them at Durham, and the other in the Tower ; insisted upon her travel- 
ling to the North in spite of a sharp illness occasioned by reflection upon her bitter 
wrongs , and, even when her physician pronounced that her life would be endangered 
by the meditated journey, declared, with his accustomed kindness, that ‘go she 
should if he were King ;’ that after her escape and re-capture she was committed 
to close confinement in the Tower; that she was tormented with examinations 
before the Council; that James, out of mere benevolence of disposition, refused to 
receive as presents the little works with which she strove to amuse her solitary 
imprisonment ; and that, in the end, after four years’ close confinement, her mind as 
well as her body yielded to the benign influences of ‘the kindest treatment from 
King James,’ and, by the aid of Death, that sure friend of the wretched, the miserable, 
heart-broken maniac, 

‘ Pass’d the guard and scap’d the Tow’r.’ 

All this may be true; but what care we? Mr. Devon, translator of the Issue Roll 
of 44 Edward III., Editor of Extracts from the Pell Records, and would-be- Editor of 
we know not what other contemplated works, all published at the national expense, 
affirms that she received ‘’*\e kindest treatment from King James.’ It was mere 
murder in kindness—‘ no offence i’ the world.’ Indeed, Mr. Devon’s book affords a 
most singular and convincing proof of this extraordinary kindness, one which has 
never been noticed before, but which we cannot allow to pass without directing atten- 
tion to it. It appears that so kind and considerate was this most benignant Monarch, 
that he actually gave orders for the embalming the body of the Lady Arabella four- 
teen months before her death. This curious fact is made apparent by an entry at 
p. 179 of the present volume, where we find recorded the payment of 6. 13s. 4d. to 
Duncan Primrose, one of the King’s surgeons, for charges disbursed about embalming 
the body of the late Lady Arabella, under the authority of a writ of Privy Seal dated 
the 25th July 1614. The Lady died in September 1615.t 





* Upon this subject, see Hallam’s Constit. Hist. 1. 393., Nicolas’s Literary 
Remains of Lady Jane Grey, p. cxlvi., and Nicolas’s Chron. of History, p. 320. In 
which last, by the bye, the grand-father of William Seymour is, by a mistake of the 
press, termed ‘ Earl of Hereford’ instead of Hertford. 

t+ If Mr. Devon’s volume may be depended upon, which it is heresy to doubt, this 
Monarch was in the habit of proving his kindness to his family in rather an odd way. 
Not only did he take care of the body of the Lady Arabella before her death, but he 
actually bestowed honours and titles upon his son Henry after his decease. Any one 
who will refer to the title ‘ Henry, Prince,’ in Mr. Devon’s Index, p. 398, or to that 
of ‘ Wales, Henry Prince of, p. 441-2. and inspect the entries there referred to, 
will see that Henry was created Prince of Wales in 1610, and again in 1616, although 
he died in 1612, as appears at p. 155. What a fine system this ‘ Devon system’ is ! 
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Mr. Devon illustrates his ‘ kindest treatment’ thus : 

‘The King committed her to the custody of Sir Thomas Parry to be taken to 
Durham, under the direction of the good + Bishop of that see: overwhelmed with her 
misfortunes, and worn out with sickness, she never reached her destination, though 
every indulgence was granted her as a state-prisoner.’ Now what are the facts? She 
was committed to the custody of Sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, apparently about 
July 1610. She remained with him ‘near about seven months,’ when it was dis- 
covered that she had had the frightful audacity to correspond with her husband. To 
put a stop to such enormities, and in effect to divorce her from her husband, the King 
then, and not till then, determined that she should be conveyed to Durham, and for 
that purpose removed her from the custody of Sir Thomas Parry to that of Sir James 
Crofts. This determination so worked upon what James termed ‘ her impatient and 
unquiet spirit,’ that she became seriously ill, and, despite of Royal injunctions, was 
unable to proceed more than a few miles from London. From this custody she 
escaped, and after a few days was re-captured at sea. She was then committed to the 
Tower, where she remained in close confinement until her death, which took place 
four years afterwards. Reader, compare these facts with Mr. Devon’s statement, 
and you may judge of the accuracy which is necessary under ‘the Devon system.’ 

We intended to have noticed the proof adduced of the King’s parental affection,} 
and the satisfactory testimony of what Mr. Devon terms ‘ the King’s martial propen- 
sities’ (God save the mark!) ; but our space admonishes us to hurry on. The next 
point is James’s encouragement of the arts. 

Mr. Devon mentions the well-known fact that the Parliament took an inventory of 
the effects of Charles I. and sold all they could find purchasers for. He refrains from 
publishing the inventory on account of its length, but has noticed it : 

‘¢ From the conviction that the original price of many of these articles may be 
traced in the Records now under consideration, together with the names of the artists, 
and the circumstances under which they came into the possession of Charles I. when 
Prince of Wales, and subsequently obtained by him after the death of his father.’’— 
p- xxii. 

How the pictures in the possession of Prince Charles, could yet be subsequently 
obtained by him after his father’s death, we cannot divine ; but we proceed to the only 
fact adduced by Mr. Devon with reference to the mode of tracing Charles’s pictures. 

‘¢ The picture of the Great Venus and Pard by Titian, referred to in this volume 
as copied by Daniel Mittens for King James I., appears to have sold for 600/.’’— 

. XXxil. 
e This passage gives rise to three observations: I. The picture sold for 600/. was not 
termed ‘ The Great Venus and Pard,’ but ‘The Venus del Pardo ;’ a very different 
matter. We are quite sure that Mr. Devon is ignorant of the nature of The 
Pardo, and we really have not space to enlighten him. II. It is not quite clear that 
the Venus del Pardo was the picture copied by Mittens. It is said to have been ‘a 
copy of Titian’s Great Venus.§ III. This proof of King James’s encouragement of 





+ This ‘good bishop’ was Bishop James, whom his royal namesake abused so 
roundly that mere vexation brought on a disease which killed him. His fame rests 
principally upon two circumstances: I. That he was ‘a prelate swayed iby grovelling 
love of gold; and IJ. The shabby lack-lustre appearance of his purple housings. 
(Surtee’s History of Durham.) 

t This proof is that James allowed his son Henry to send a present of armour to a 
foreign prince. Mr. Devon has probably confounded the identical suit of armour 
with one made for the Prince himself, of which a portion is now at Goodrich Court. 
(Vide Skelton’s Illustrations of Armour’ IT, plate lxxviii.) ; 

§ Our weekly contemporary, the Atheneum, having had its attention directed to 
the entry relating to this copy, enquires, ‘Can the picture now exhibiting in 
Pall-Mall be the said copy by Mittens?’ Upon referring to Vanderdoort’s Catalogue 
of Charles’s pictures, &c. we are enabled to say that at any event the Pall. Mall 
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the arts, and exemplification of the manner in which the history of Charles’s pictures 
may be traced in these Records, fails ; for the copy was not made for James but for 
Charles. The entry at p. 350 is a payment made to Mittens, ‘his Majesty’s Picture 
drawer,’ on the 21st June 1626. Charles ascended the throne on 27th March 1625 , 
Mittens was not appointed to the office of Picture Drawer under James, but under 
Charles (Rymer, xviii. 111); and the copy is said to have been made ‘for his 
Majesty’s use,’ not for the use of ‘his late Majesty,’ or of ‘ his Majesty’s late dear 
father,’ the phrases applied to payments for services done for King James. 

Mr. Devon further adds upon subjects connected with the arts: 

‘« Amongst the payments for jewels herein noticed is 1,000/. for a diamond with the 
arms of the King engraved thereon: this entry excited the anxiety of the Editor to 
discover the name of the sculptor who had carried the art to such perfection as to be 
able to engrave on diamond. From the above entry he hoped to be enabled to trace 
the remarkable history of the diamond seal with the arms of England engraved upon 
it, which Herbert in his account of the last days of Charles I. states was found in the 
Court of Persia in possession of the Sophi. This seal had been offered for sale by 
Tavernier, who described it as a most extraordinary rarity. How Tavernier became 
possessed of it has never yet been ascertained, though D’ Israeli (who gives the whole 
story) surmises that it may yet be discovered in the treasures of the Persian Monarch.”’ 


p- Xxiii. 

A more perfect example of ‘the Devon system’ can scarcely be produced. I. The 
candid Editor carefully keeps out of sight the fact that the entry in his own volume 
(p. 180) relates to a diamond ring, whilst Herbert and Tavernier allude to a diamond 
seal; and Herbert’s description fixes the fact that it was not asealring. II. It is 
not quite clear that the engraving referred to in the present book was upon the dia- 
mond; for although the very exact Editor states that it was ‘a diamond with the 
arms of the King engraved thereon,’ the entry has it ‘ a diamond ring with the arms 
engraved therein,’ which may indicate quite a different thing. As altered according 
to ‘the Devon system,’ it is clear enough. ILI. The accurate Editor says, ‘ Herbert 
states that the seal was found in the Court of Persia, in the possession of the Sophi.’ 
Herbert does not state anything of the kind; nor does he appear to have known the 
fate of the seal. Nay, more, it is quite uncertain whether it was ever in the posses- 
sion of the Sophi. All that is known is, that Charles I. had a diamond seal with his 
arms engraved upon the diamond, and that Tavernier offered a seal of that description, 
with the arms of England upon it, to the Prime Minister of Persia; but whether he 
purchased it, or not, does not appear. It is scarcely necessary to point out to the 
admirers of ‘the Devon system’ the beautiful sequitur in the last sentence; ‘ how 
Tavernier became possessed of it is unknown, THouGH Mr. D’Israeli surmises that 
it may be discovered in Persia |’ 

The diamond question having been now settled, the transcendant Editor proceeds 
thus : 


‘*That both King James and King Charles were patrons of the arts, sciences, and 
literature in general, abundance of proof may be adduced from the payments contained 
in the Pell Records, but more particularly in the reign of the latter Monarch. The 
Editor is, however, compelled to confine his observations to the period of the former 
Sovereign only; and selects from the following pages the names of some few eminent 
persons who were constantly in the service of the King, and receiving from him that 


encouragement and patronage which their talents so eminently entitled them to.’’— 
p- xxiv. 





picture is not a copy of the Venus del Pardo, which is said to have contained ‘ seven 
entire figures so big as ye life, and some 4 more in a landskip, with some 6 dogs.’ 
(Harl. MS. No. 4718.) This does not at all agree with the Pall-Mall picture. If 
therefore ‘ Titian’s Great Venus’ and ‘the Venus del Pardo were the same, the pic- 
ture in Pall-Mall is not the copy by Mittens. Can our friend of the Atheneum tell 
us what collection is now enriched with the original Venus del Pardo ? 
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Amongst the persons upon whom James is said to have showered his patronage, are 
Archbishop Abbott, Sir Edward Coke and (proh pudor!) Srr Watrzr Raw LeicH ! 
Nor do the wonders cease here. The list comprises such eminent persons as Sir 
Marmaduke Darrell, Dr. Butler, Sir John Dodridge [Dodderidge], William Holle, 
Henry Weeks, various royal tradesmen, and others of the ‘illustrious obscure’ of 
that period ; Nicholas Briot, who was employed by Charles, but never by James ; 
Sir Francis Walsingham, who died some four years before James’s accession ; and 
Camden, whose name neither received nor needed such an honour, figures here as 
‘Sir William Cambden.’|| How much further can ignorance extend even under ‘ the 
Devon system ?’ 

Mr. Devon adds that many ‘more celebrated’ artists might be added, and proofs 
be adduced of the estimation in which their works were held by James. 

‘¢ Even from the payment to Daniel Mittens for his copy of Titian’s Great Venus, 
to that for his portrait of Jeoffry Hudson the dwarf, which dwarf for his Majesty's 
disport is stated to have been served to him in a pie.’—p. xxv. 

As Mittens is already in the list of persons patronized, there does not appear any 
thing very wonderful in this new proof; but we will confine ourselves to the facts. 
We have shown that the copy of Titian’s Venus was made for Charles, and not for 
James ; and as to Jeffrey Hudson, he was bornin 1619, and was consequently only in 
the 6th year of his age when James died. He was first presented to Charles and his 
Queen when in his 9th year, and sat to Mittens in 1633, eight years after James’s 
death.§ Oh, the admirable ‘ Devon system !’ 

One more illustration and we have done. It has been at all times a favourite 
labour of dulness to endeavour to deprive learned men of the credit of their works, by 
insinuating what great assistance they received from others. ‘Garth did not write 
his own Dispensary.’ It is unnecessary to refer to what has been done in this man- 
ner with Raleigh. Many persons have been brought forward to share with him the 
credit of his ‘History of the World.’ Mr. Devon is desirous of adding to the 
number the name of Sir Thomas Wilson, ‘who,’ as he says, ‘appears to have 
Frequently visited Sir Walter Raleigh during his confinement in the Tower.’ He 
adds that Wilson is in ‘this volume described as Keeper of His Majesty’s Papers and 
Records,’ and ‘is paid for service to Sir Walter Raleigh in the Tower.’ He further 
adds that ‘ Sir Thomas Wilson, from his historical knowledge, was eminently qualified 
to render Sir Walter assistance in his inquiries.’ p. xxvi. Now, what are the facts? 
Sir Thomas Wilson, who is not described in the general terms quoted by Mr. Devon, 
but as ‘ Keeper of His Majesty’s Papers and Records at Whitehall,’ and who was in 
fact the first Keeper of the State Papers, appointed upon the institution of the office 
in 1578, (Vide Mr. Lemon’s preface to ‘ State Papers,’ vol. 1. p. xiii.) was paid in 
May 1620, a sum of 200/. on account of 400/. granted him by the King as a reward 
for various services, and, amongst them, ‘ for his service, sent for His Majesty’s especial 
service to Sir Walter Raleigh at the Tower, where he remained by the space of six 
weeks, anno 1618.’ p. 243) This is our Editor’s only authority for his assertion that 
Wilson ‘frequently visited’ Sir Walter in the Tower, which turns out therefore to be 
amere amplification of ‘ one visit’ into many. But this one visit had in it something 
of a very peculiar character. The circumstances of its having been paid for, and 
having continued for six weeks, point it out as very unlikely to have been entirely of 
a friendly and literary character ; but we are not left in doubt upon the subject. Its 





| Mr. Devon evidently delights to honour the antiquaries. At page x. we read of 
that eminent ‘ surveyor’ John Speed.—Poor Speed ! 

{ Mr. Devon refers to Peveril of the Peak for the incidents of the pie and the 
violoncello case. Can he have read that work without perceiving that the former of 
those adventures occurred in the reign of Charles I. the latter in that of Charles II 
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history has been discovered by two recent literary inquirers, whose works would have 
been consulted upon a point connected with the life of Raleigh by any one who had 
not studied under ‘the Devon system.’ We allude to Jardine’s ‘ Criminal Trials,’ 
and Tytler’s ‘ Life of Raleigh.’ These two writers have investigated this foul trans- 
action, with a minuteness which we regret we cannot follow, on account of the 
brilliant light which it throws upon the character and conduct of James. Wilson 
went asaspy. The exclusive custody of Raleigh was committed to him, and his 
endeavour was to insinuate himself into the confidence of his prisoner, by a pretended 
compassion for his misfortunes, and promises of the King’s mercy. He hoped in that 
manner to worm out of him some facts which might be converted into a justification for 
putting him upon his trial a second time, and thus sending him to that grave to which 
it was determined he should descend, without having recourse to the sentence of death 
passed fifteen years before. From the 11th September 1618 to the following 
15th October, Wilson remained at his post; his wife, upon his own request, taking 
his placc, when it became absolutely necessary for him to be absent. No other person 
was allowed to approach the prisoner ‘ except such as were necessary for his diet ;’ 
even Raleigh’s own servant was discharged, and a person appointed by Wilson put in 
his place. Wilson professed piety, and encouraged Raleigh to converse in a familiar 
and confidential manner. He kept a diary of such of his conversations as contained 
any thing that could be distorted to his prejudice, and from time to time reported to 
the King and the Secretary of State the results of his artful and dishonest proceeding, 
accompanying his letters with most malicious comments upon the conduct of his 
prisoner. The plot failed. Not even an idle word was dropped that answered the 
purposes of these disgraceful persecutors. This is the visit from which Mr. Devon 
has inferred that Raleigh derived literary assistance from Wilson! It is clear that 
our well-read Editor has never seen the ‘ History of the World,’ or he would not have 
imagined that the knowledge of a keeper of English State Papers would have been 
of any use in its composition. Even, however, if every inference were in favour of 
Wilson’s assistance, instead of against it, there is one fact which is conclusive : 
Wilson’s visit took place in September 1618; The ‘ History of the World’ was pub- 
lished in April 1614. Oh, rare Devon system! 

We have now gone through about ten pages of the original portion of the work— 
enough surely to enable us to judge of the consummate ability of its Editor. We 
have commented upon almost all the valuable information those ten pages contain, 
and we trust we have satisfied Mr. Devon by the manner in which we have displayed 
his learning, his accpracy, and the peculiar excellence of his editorial system. We 
now take our leave of him, and beg permission to address a few words ‘ aside’ to our 
readers ; to Sir John Newport, whose name is mixed up with this publication ; and 
to the Lords of the Treasury, who, as far as we understand, have directed the series 
of publications of which this is one, to be paid for out of the public purse. If Mr. 
Devon should chance to overhear our ‘aside,’ we really must protest against his 
punishing us with another letter on account of any thing we may happen to say in 
that confidential manner. . 

To our readers, then, whom we are at all times bound to address first, we say that 
this is really a very foolish book; the extracts are all but worthless; the editing 
most careless:* and the Editor a person profoundly ignorant of English historical 





* For the satisfaction of the curious in such matters, we have strung together the 
few following pearls, some of those upon which we have lighted as we waded through the 
work. P.18. ‘barbarous demand in arresting the Lady Kenuden ;’ probably ‘ bar- 
barous demeanour ;’ it is indexed p. 405. ‘ demand for arresting ;’ p. 22. ‘ groveporter’ 
for ‘groom-porter ;’ p. 144. ‘ Hamhaugh,’ indexed ‘ Hambraugh,’ for ‘ Hamburgh ;’ 
Pp. 159. ‘ postage of 301. 4s. 8d. for ‘ portage ;’ p. 198. a payment made on the 19th 
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literature. If we could devote our whole Magazine to Mr. Devon, we might fill it 
with proofs of his incompetency ; but really we have given already far more space to 
his trumpery work than it deserves. We should never have thought of allotting half 
a dozen lines to it, if it had not been one of a series of publications at the public 
expense. When we last met Mr. Devon he promised us one more book ; he now does 
the same, and no doubt he will go on with ‘another and another’ so long as the 
holders of the public purse are willing to pay him for editing. 

To Sir John Newport we say, truly and seriously, that we regret to see a name 
which time has rendered venerable, and patriotism honourable, mixed up with a 
publication in every way so paltry and insignificant. 

And to you, my Lords of the Treasury, we would say, Is it not the duty of those 
who direct the outlay of the public money, to ascertain whether the public work is 
skilfully and carefully done by the public servants? Inquire into the character of 
this work, and that of its predecessor. Ascertain for yourselves whether they are 
creditable, or, rather, whether they are not scandalously discreditable to our historical 
literature, and to every one connected with them. If any one, competent to give an 
opinion, tells you, after a careful examination, that this series of works ought to be 
continued, then pray go on with them, and when Mr. Devon next publishes a volume, 





‘may we be there to see.’ 





Mr. J. CuNNINGTON, writing from 
Braintree, remarks :—‘‘ This place has 
become somewhat famous of late from the 
number of Roman coins found in and 
about it. I have got, or have seen, 
those of upwards of twenty Emperors and 
Empresses from Agrippa A.D. 37, to Ho- 
norius A.D. 395; besides which, I have 
seen two British gold coins, said to be of 
Cunobeline, and have heard of a third; 
those that I have seen, however, are un- 
like any prints of his coins which I have 
been able to refer to, the principal differ- 
ence being a superabundant head-dress ; 
besides which, the face appears to me to 
be somewhat feminine.’”’—On this we 
may remark, that it is extraordinary that 
the Roman coins should be found for so 
long a period as from Agrippa to Hono- 
rius. We have long heard that numerous 
Roman coins have been found in that 
neighbourhood. The British coins de- 
scribed are similar to some in the first 
and second plate of Ruding, of unknown 
British chiefs ; that with the profile re- 
sembling a female, has been given to Boa- 
dicea; but, as no letters are found on 
these coins, their appropriation must be 
arbitrary. 





Mr. G.Stre1nMAN STEINMAN remarks: 
‘* Among the many errors detected by the 
author of ‘the Baviad,’ in the late Henry 
Weber’s unlucky edition of Ford’s Dra- 
matic Works, was the misapplication of 
two commendatory poems to the muse of 
the celebrated Doctor Donne. Though 
Mr. Gifford detected this error, singular 
to relate, he found it not in the names of 
the parties. He told us not that John 
Donne and George Donne were two. Be- 
lieving that one of the accomplished Edi- 
tors of ‘the Aldine Poets,’ will shortly 
give to the world a new edition of the 
Poetry of the Dean of St. Paul’s, accom- 
panied by his Life, I here take leave to 
remind him that in the friend of Ford may 
be found the second son of the subject of 
his researches. This I am led to conclude 
from the circumstance of his cousin, Sir 
George Crymes of Peckham, Surrey—the 
Miles of whom Gifford could tell nothing, 
—having prefacedsome verses to the same 
play that he has done. Verses by the 
same hand may be found in the volumes 
of Jonson and Massinger, and probably 
elsewhere.”’ 





April 1617 in pursuance of an order dated 27th ‘ October 1617 ;’ p. 200. ‘in lieu aad 


allowance,’ instead of ‘in lieu of an allowance ;’ p. 204. ‘ Pellis Callis,’ for ‘ Petty 
Callis ;? p. 246. an entry amounting to 82/. 10s. 10d., is made the merest nonsense 
in the world by the misplacing of stops; 21/. appears to have been paid for mason’s 
work instead of 12/. 13s. 4d., that latter sum for wax-lights and candles instead of 
16s. 8d.; and the whole amount is made 103/. 10s. 10d. instead of 82/. 10s. 10d. 
This entry is Indexed, as well as two others relating to the same person, Rowden 
instead of Rowdon; and immediately above is ‘Rosomond’s Pond." P. 357. a pay- 
ment on the 17th December in consequence of an order on the 19th December of 
part of 4217. 8s. stated to be part of 4317, 8s. The Index is full of nonsense, and the 
whole book printed in a very extravagant manner. 
i 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





History of Europe. Vol. VV. By Archi- 
bald Alison, F.R.S.E. 


THIS volume is filled with some of 
the most important events in the his- 
tory of modern Europe ; beginning, as 
it does, with the peace of Amiens, and 
ending with the battle of Jena and the 
submission of Prussia. Nor is the 
historian without praise. His work 
is written we think with sufficient 
fullness, and his narrative is animated 
and clear. His style is sometimes a 
little too declamatory for history, and 
sometimes it is not sufficiently accu- 
rate; but on the whole it is to be 
commended. His political principles 
are such as we esteem sound and 
constitutional; at the same time, he 
supports them without intolerance of 
others, and may justly be called an 
impartial writer. The xxx1xth chap- 
ter is chiefly occupied in the naval 
campaign of 1805, which ended in the 
battle of Trafalgar and the death of 
Nelson. The author defends, and we 
think with justice, Sir Robert Calder 
from the obloquy thrown upon him: 
and he justly refers much of the public 
discontent to the unfortunate suppres- 
sion of part of the Admiral’s dispatches 
in the accounts published by the Admi- 
ralty. The passage published was: 
“The enemy are now In sight to wind- 
ward ; and when I have secured the 
captured ships and put the squadron 
to rights, 1 shall endeavour to avail 
myself of any further opportunity that 
may offer, to give a further account of 
these combined squadrons.”” The sup- 
pressed paragraph is this: ‘‘ At the 
same time it will behove me to be 
upon my guard against the combined 
squadrons off Ferroll, as I am led to 
believe that they sent off one or two of 
their crippled ships last night to that 
port ; therefore, possibly I may find it 
necessary to make a junction with you 
immediately off Ushant with the whole 
squadron.”’ On this, Mr. Alison forci- 
bly and justly remarks: ‘‘ Had this 
paragraph been published after the 
former, it would have revealed the 
real situation of the British admiral, 
lying with fourteen ships of the line 
fit for action, in presence of a combined 
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squadron of eighteen, hourly expecting 
a junction with two others, one of 
fifteen, the other of five line-of-battle 
ships (i.e. 38 ships). In these cir- 
cumstances, no one can doubt that to 
return to the Channel Fleet was the 
duty which the safety of England, with 
which he was charged, imperatively 
imposed on the British admiral. _ It is 
the most pleasing duty of the historian 
thus to aid in rescuing frgm unmerited 
obloquy the memory of a gallant and 
meritorious officer; and it is the 
greatest consolation, next to the in- 
ward reward of conscience, of suffering 
virtue, when borne down by the tor- 
rent of popular obloquy, to know that 
the time will come when its character 
will be reinstated in the eyes of pos- 
terity, and that deserved censure be 
cast upon the haste and severity of 
present opinion, which in the end 
seldom fails to attend deeds of injus- 
tice. Let us hear what the French 
writers say: ‘‘ Admiral Calder,” says 
Dupin, ‘‘ with an inferior force, meets 
the Franco-Spanish fleet ; in the chase 
he brings ona partial engagement, and 
captures two ships. He is tried and 
reprimanded, because it is believed, 
that had he renewed the action, he 
would have obtained a more decisive 
victory. What would they have done 
with Calder in England if he had com- 
manded the superior fleet, and had lost 
two ships in avoiding an engagement 
which presented so favourable a chance 
to skill and valour?” 

As relates to the intended invasion 
of England by Napoleon, and his flo- 
tilla at Boulogne, there is a very re- 
markable passage in this volume, 
which shows how clearly Admiral 
Collingwood, and he alone, had pene- 
trated into the designs of the Emperor. 
Now first we will give Napoleon’s own 
account of his design from a note 
which he left on the subject : 

‘*T wished to assemble forty or fifty 
ships of the line in the harbour of Mar- 
tinique, by operations combined in the 
harbours of Toulon, Cadiz, Ferrol, and 
Brest ; to bring them suddenly back to 
Boulogne ; to find myself in this way, 
during fifteen days, the master of the sea ;. 
to have 150,000 men encamped upon the 
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coast ; 3 or 4,000 vessels in the flotilla ; 
and to set sail the moment the signal was 
given of the arrival of the combined fleet. 
That project has failed. If Villeneuve, 
instead of entering Ferrol, had contented 
himself with joining the Spanish squad- 
ron and instantly made sail for Brest, and 
joined Admiral Gantheaume, the army 
would have embarked, and it was all over 
with England.’’ 


‘The stratagem,” says Mr. Alison, 
“‘was completely successful. Not one 
person in the British dominions ex- 
cept the sagacious Admiral Colling- 
wood penetrated the real design. The 
French fleets returned from the West 
Indies in safety to the European lati- 
tudes, leaving Nelson three weeks in 
the rear: and when the Emperor was 
at Boulogne in August 1805, at the 
head of 130,000 men, sixty ships of 
the line were assembled in the Bay of 
Biscay, when the united British squad- 
drons did not amount to much more 
than half their force.”” Now the fol- 
lowing is an extract of Collingwood’s 
letter to Nelson, July 21, 1805. 

‘* We approached, my dear lord, with 
caution, not knowing whether we were to 
expect you .or the Frenchmen first. I 
have always had an idea that Ireland 
alone was the object which they have in 
view, and still believe that to be their 
ultimate destination. They will soon 
liberate the Ferrol squadron from Calder, 
make the round of the bay, and taking 
the Rochfort people with them, appear off 
Ushant, perhaps with thirty-four sail, there 
to be joined with twenty more. This ap- 
pears a probable plan ; for, unless it be 
to bring their powerful fleets and armies 
to some great point of service, some rash 
attempt at conquest, they have only been 
subjecting them to chance of loss, which 
I do not believe Buonaparte would do 
without the hope of adequate reward. The 
French Government never aims at little 
things while great objects are in view. 
I have considered the invasion of Ire- 
land as the real mark and bent of all their 
operations. Their flight to the West 
Indies was to take off the naval force, 
which proved the great impediment to 
their undertaking.’’—Collingwood’s Me- 
moirs, vol. 1. p. 145. 


The “‘ history of Europe,” says the 
historian, ‘‘ does not contain a more 
striking instance of political and war- 
like penetration.” 

Speaking of the battle of Trafalgar, 
the author remarks : 

4¢ The battle of Trafalgar affords a de- 


cisive proof that it is owing to no peculiar 
manceuvre, ill understood by others, of 
breaking the line, that the extraordinary 
successes of the English at sea are owing ; 
but that the superior prowess and naval 
skill of the sailors is alone the cause of 
their triumphs. In truth, the operation of 
breaking the line, whether at sea or on 
land, is extremely hazardous and critical, 
and never will be attempted, or if at- 
tempted, succeed, but by the party con- 
scious of and possessing greater courage 
and resources in danger than its opponent. 
From its superior sailing, and the light- 
ness of the wind, the Royal Sovereign 
was in action at Trafalgar when the rear 
of the column was still six miles distant, 
and full a quarter of an hour before 
another British ship fired a shot; and 
the whole weight of the conflict, for the 
same reason, fell upon the twelve or four- 
teen British ships which first got into 
action, by whom six-sevenths of the loss 
was sustained. So far from the French 
and Spanish fleets being doubled up and 
assailed by a superior force, the British 
fleet itself was doubled up, and the victory 
was in fact gained by half the force before 
the remainder got into action. The ar- 
rival of the remainder gave those engaged 
a decisive advantage, and enabled the 
ships which had hitherto borne up against 
such desperate odds, to overwhelm in 
their turn their dispirited and now out- 
numbered opponents: but had they not 
been from the first superior, and greatly 
superior to their antagonists, they must 
have been taken prisoners in the outset of 
the fray, and lain useless logs beside their 
captors when the rear of the column 
was getting into action. Would any but 
a superior enemy have ventured to plunge 
like Collingwood and Nelson into the 
centre of their opponent’s fleet, and, un- 
supported, single: out the hostile admiral 
for attack, when surrounded by his own 
vessels? What would have been the fate 
of Alava and Villeneuve, of the Santa 
Anna and Bucentaur, if they had thus 
engaged Collingwood and Nelson, the 
Royal Sovereign and the Victory, at the 
muzzle of their guns, in the middle of the 
English fleet, where three or four other hos- 
tile line-of-battle ships were pouring in their 
shots on all sides? Would they not have 
been compelled to strike their colours in 
ten minutes, before the tardy succeeding 
vessels could come up to their support? 
In breaking the line. in short, whether at 
sea or on land, the head of the column 
must necessarily have been engaged with 
a vastly superior force before the rear and 
centre can get up to its support; and if 
from accidental causes their arrival, as at 
Trafalgar, is long delayed, it may happen 
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that this contest against desperate odds 
may continue a long time, quite long 
enough to prove fatal to an ordinary as- 
sailant, The conclusion to be drawn 
from this is, not that Nelson, Duncan, 
and Rodney did wrong, and ran unneces- 
sary hazard of breaking the line at Trafal- 
gar, Camperdown, and Martinique—quite 
the reverse; they did perfectly right: 
but that it is the manoeuvre suited only 
to the braver and more skilful party, and 
never can prove successful but in the 
hands of the power possessing superiority 
in courage and prowess, though not in 
numbers, It will succeed when the head 
of the column can sustain itself against 
double or treble its own force before the 
centre or rear get up; but in no other 
circumstances. The case is precisely the 
same on land. The party breaking the 
line there, runs the greatest risk of being 
made prisoners, if not able to ‘bear up 
against superior forces, before support ar- 
rive from the rear; and an antagonist 
who can trust his troops in line to resist 
the head of the column, will soon obtain 
a decisive advantage by assailing the at- 
tacking column on both flanks. This is 
what the Duke of Wellington felt he could 
do, and constantly did, with British 
troops; and accordingly Jomini tells us, 
that the system of attacking in columns 
and of breaking the line, never succeeded 
against the close and murderous fire of 
the English infantry. It was the same 
with the Russians. Napoleon’s system 
of bringing an overwhelming force to one 
point and there breaking the line, answered 
perfectly, as long as he was engaged with 
the Austrians, who laid down their arms, 
or retired, the moment they saw an enemy 
on their flank ; but when he applied it to 
the Russians, he soon found the attacking 
column firmly assailed on all sides by the 
troops among which it had penetrated ; 
and the surrender of Vandamme with 
7,000 men, in the mountains of Bohemia 
in 1813, taught him that it is a very dif- 
ferent thing to get into the rear of an 
army drawn from the north, and one 
from the south of Europe.’’ 


The xxth chapter contains the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz; told with spirit 
and force. Of Mack, whose temerity 
and ignorance so early lost the flower 
of the Austrian army, and inflicted a 
blow from which she could not re- 
cover, our author says : 

_‘* Though totally deficient in the de- 
cision, promptitude, and foresight requi- 
site for a commander in the field, Mack 
was by no means without a considerable 
degree of talent, and still greater plausi- 
bility in arranging on paper the plan of a 


campaign: and so far did this species of 
ability impose on Mr. Pitt, that. he wrote 
to the cabinet of Vienna, recommending 
that officer to the command of the German 
army.’’ 

Certainly his utter deficiencies as a 
practical commander of an army, or a 
conductor of a plan of a campaign, 
especially against such an opponent as 
his, is most~clearly shown. There 
was no treachery; but there was an 
utter want of commanding talent and 
knowledge, such as his adversaries 
possessed. Mr. Alison also observes : 


‘* The whole disaster of the campaign 
was not to be visited on his head. The 
imprudence of the Imperial Government, 
the faults of the Aulic Council, have 
have also much to answer for. Mack’s 
authority was not firmly established in the 
army. The great name of Archduke Fer- 
dinand overshadowed his influence. The 
necessity of providing for the safety of a 
prince of the imperial House, overbalanced 
every other consideration ; and compelled, 
against his judgment, that division of the 
troops, to which the unexampled disasters 
which followed may be immediately as- 
cribed. It is reasonable to impute to the 
unfortunate General extreme imprudence 
in remaining so long at Ulm, when Na- 
poleon’s legions were closing around 
him, and great weakness, to give it no 
severer name, in afterwards capitulating 
without trying some great effort, with 
concentrated forces, to effect his escape. 
But there appears no reason to suppose, as 
the Austrian Government did, that he 
wilfully betrayed their intentions te Na- 
poleon ; and it is to be recollected in ex- 
tenuation of his faults, that his authority, 
curtailed by the Aulic Council, was in 
some degree shared with an assembly of 
officers; and that he was at the head of 
troops habituated to the discreditable cus- 
tom of laying down their arms on the 
first reverse, in large bodies. 

‘“*The Aulic Council, from whose er- 
rors the European nations have suffered 
so often and so deeply, had, in the gene- 
ral plan of the campaign, committed three 
capital faults: 1st, that of commencing 
a menacing offensive war in Germany 
with the wreck of their two armies: 2nd, 
that of remaining on the defensive in 
Italy, in presence of inferior forces, with 
the greatest army which the monarchy 
had on foot: 3rd, that of retaining in 
useless inactivity a considerable body of 
men, with no enemy whatever to combat, 
on the Tyrol, which might at different 
times have cast the balance in the des- 
perate struggles which took place at 
the north and south of its mountains, 
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While Mack was, with 80,000 men, pushed 
forward to bear the weight of the grand 
army of double its own strength, in the 
valley of the Danube, the Archduke 
Charles, with above 90,000, was retained 
in a state of inactivity on the Adige in 
presence of Messina, who had only 50,000; 
and 20,000 more were scattered on the 
Tyrol, when they had no more formidable 
enemy in their front than the peaceful 
shepherds of Helvetia.”’ 


As regards the victory of Napoleon 
at Austerlitz, the historian appears to 
us, with great justice, to have observed 
the grand error of the Allies in giving 
battle at that time : 


‘* Tt was evident even to the most super- 
ficial observer that the imprudence of the 
Allies in giving battle at Austerlitz, had 
extricated Napoleon from the most peril- 
ous situation in which he had stood since 
the commencement of his career. At 
Marengo, Italy alone was at stake; and 
his retreat, in case of disaster, was open 
by the St. Gothard and the St. Bernard. 
At Campo Formio, the principal army of 
France was still unengaged, and Moreau 
with a vast force was endeavouring to ad- 
vance to his support through Southern Ger- 
many ; but before the battle of Austerlitz, 
his last resources had arrived. The 
Archduke Charles, with 80,000 men, was 
menacing one flank, while Prussia, with 
an equal force, was preparing to descend 
upon another, and the Emperor of Rus- 
sia was on his front with a host, hourly 
increasing, and already nearly equal to 
his own. Delay, in such circumstances, 
was ruin ; advance, with such a force in 
his rear, was impossible ; retreat, was the 
first step to perdition. Vast as were the 
forces of France at the commencement of 
the campaign, they were fairly over- 
matched by the banded strength of Eu- 
rope; great as the talents of Buonaparte 
were, his daring stroke at the vitals of 
his enemies had brought him into a situa- 
tion, from which extrication, save by 
their imprudence, was impossible. They 
had nothing to do but to retreat towards 
Poland or Hungary, and the invader must, 
to all human appearance, have been en- 
veloped and destroyed. To hazard a bat- 
tle when such chances were accumulating 
against him, after the experience they 
had of the progress of his troops, appears 
such an act of imprudence, that one is 
almost tempted to believe that Providence, 
as part of its great design for the govern- 
ment of human affairs, had struck the 
allied chiefs with judicial blindness, in 
order that the mighty drama might end 
in a deeper tragedy—a still more righteous 
moral retribution.”’ 
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But Prussia and England also, the 
author considers as having an equal 
share in bringing about the common 
calamity : 

‘Hanover was the ill-gotten spoil which 
tied up the hands of Prussia ; England, in 
conjunction with Prussia, suggested the 
unhappy appointment of Mack to the 
command; but also by abstaining from 
all continental hostilities till the campaign 
was decided, permitted that accumulation 
of force, by which he was overwhelmed. 
Great Britain, secure in her sea-girt cita- 
del, had then 500,000 men in arms. Had 
she dispatched 80,000 of this vast force 
early in the campaign to a decisive point ; 
had her troops marched to the coast of 
Kent, when the legions of Napoleon broke 
from the heights of Boulogne for the 
Rhine, and boldly attacked the enemy in 
Flanders; the march of the troops which 
cut off the retreat of Mack would have 
been prevented, and Prussia would pro- 
bably have been determined, by such a 
demonstration, to have thrown her weight 
into the scale, in time to prevent the sub- 
jugation of Europe.” 


In his view of the character of Mr. 
Pitt, whose death soon followed the 
close of the campaign we have de- 
scribed, the author considers his errors 
tohaveconsisted, Ist, inan undue extent 
of the funding system ; and viewing, as 
he must have done, a prospect of a 
protracted warfare, in not raising acon- 
siderable portion of the supplies in the 
year :—2dly, in a niggardly use of the 
military forces of England on the con- 
tinent :—but the greatest, he considers 
to have been, the system of borrowing 
in the 3 per cents.; or, in other 
words, inserting the public creditor for 
1007. in the books of the Bank of 
England in consideration of only 601. 
as advanced to the nation. If this 
whole debt was to be paid at’ par, 
the nation would have to pay about 
250 millions more than it ever re- 
ceived. Mr. Pitt looked to the Sink- 
ing Fund as a remedy for these evils ; 
and he contemplated the entire extinc- 
tion of the debt by the year 1846. 


‘* Had,’’ says Mr. Alison, ‘‘ Mr. Pitt’s 


system, attended as it was with this vast 


expenditure of capital, instead of income 
on the current expenses, made no pro- 
vision for the ultimate redemption of the 
debt thus contracted, it would, notwith- 
standing the prodigious and important re- 
sults with which it was attended, have 
been liable to severe reprehension. But 
any view of his financial policy must be 
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imperfect, if the Sinking Fund, which 
constituted so essential a part of the sys- 
tem, is not taken into consideration. 
Its great results have never been com- 
pletely demonstrated by experience ; and 
there can be no question, if it had been 
adhered to, the whole debt might have 
been extinguished with ease before the 
year 1846, i. e. in nearly as short a time 
as it was created. Great as were the bur- 
dens of the war, he had established the 
means of rendering them only temporary : 
durable as the results of its successes 
have proved, the price at which they were 
purchased, admitted, according to his plan, 
of arapid liquidation. It is the subsequent 
abandonment of the Sinking Fund, in con- 
sequence of the unnecessary and impru- 
dent remission of so large a portion of the 
national taxes, which is the real evil that 
has undone the mighty structure of former 
wisdom ; and for a slight and question- 
able present advantage, rendered the debt, 
when undergoing a rapid and successful 
process of liquidation, a lasting and hope- 
less burden to the state. The magnitude 
of this change is too great to be accounted 
for by the weakness and errors of indi- 
viduals ; the misfortunes thus inflicted 
on the country, too irreparable to be as- 
cribed to the imprudence or short-sighted 
policy of subsequent governments. With- 
out exculpating the members of the Ad- 
ministrations who did not manfully resist, 
and if they could not prevent, at least de- 
nounce the growing delusion, it may safely 
be affirmed, that the great weight of the 
responsibility must be borne by the na- 
tion itself. If the people of Great Britain 
have now a debt of 770 millions with 
hardly any fund for its redemption, they 
have not to blame Mr. Pitt, who was com- 
pelled to contract it in the course of a 
desperate struggle for the national inde- 
pendence, and left them the means of 
its rapid and certain liquidation; but 
the blind democratic spirit, which first 
from its excesses in a neighbouring state, 
made its expenditure unavoidable, and 
then from its impatience of present sacri- 
fice at home, destroyed the means of its 
discharge. ‘ All nations,’ says M. Torque- 
ville, in his profound work on American 
Democracy, ‘ which have made a great and 
lasting impression on human affairs, from 
the Romans to the English, have been 
governed by aristocratic bodies: the in- 
stability and impatience of the democratic 
spirit, render the states in which it is the 
ruling power incapable of durable enact- 
ments.’ The abandonment of a system 
fraught with such incalculable future ad- 
vantages as the Sinking Fund, but requir- 
ing a present sacrifice for its maintenance, 
affords decisive evidence that the balance 
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of the constitution had become overloaded 
in reality before it was so in form, on the 
popular side, and that the period had ar- 
rived when an ignorant impatience of 
taxation was to bring about that disregard 
of everything but present objects, which 
is the invariable characteristic of the ma- 
jority of mankind. With the prevalence 
of aristocratic rule in England, that noble 
monument of national foresight and reso- 
lution, progressively prospered ; with its 
decline, the efficiency of the great engine 
of redemption was constantly impaired, 
amid the general influence of the unthink- 
ing multitude; and at length, upon its 
sacrifice by the great change of 1832, it. 
finally, to all practical purposes, was de- 
stroyed. Jrretrievable ultimate ruin has 
thus been brought upon the state; for 
not only is the burden now fixed upon 
its resources, inconsistent with the para- 
mount maintenance of the national inde- 
pendence ; but the steady rule has ter- 
minated, under which which alone its 
liquidation could have been expected.’’ 


We have only to add to this too 
clear and melancholy statement, that’ 
Lord Bexley did his utmost, when 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to per- 
suade the House to consent to such a 
continuance of taxation as would have 
insured the reduction of the debt; and 
we believe the term, so much mis- 
understood and so much maligned,— 
‘ ignorant impatience of taxation, ’ 
was his. What the rapidly increasing: 
wealth, population, and trade of the 
nation may effect, in rendering the 
burden lighter, as the resources are in- 
creased, may also be considered ; but as- 
suredly our author is fully justified in 
the view he has taken. We may add, 
also, that the present Lord Ashburton, 
when Mr. Baring, gave nearly the same 
statement which our author has, of the 
great reduction which by this time 
would have taken place in the Debt 
had the Sinking Fund been preserved ; 
and other effective and salutary finan- 
cial measures been instituted. Thus we 
part with our author. The last chap- 
ter of his work contains a very lucid 
account of the Prussian war of 1806; 
the campaign of Jena—a campaign . 
begun and finished ina fortnight, with 
the humiliation of the monarchy and 
country. Even in that downfall, that 
true patriot and soldier, Blucher, saw 
the seeds of future victory; and his 
life was preserved to lead on these - 
resources, and head that renewed 
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energy of his country, which he had 
anticipated amid the deepest gloom, 
would one day burst forth in the 
light of freedom and victory. 





St. Petersburg, Constantinople, and 
Napoli di Romania. By M. Von 
Tietz. Vol. ll, 


PETERSBURG, with its winter- 
palaces, and its Hermitage, and the 
Statue of Peter, and the Russian Quay, 
and the Park at Katherinenhof, the 
Grand Duke Michael and his amiable 
wife, are so well known to every Eng- 
lishman living within the sound of 
Bow-bell, that it is not necessary for 
us to dwell on them; but we must 
depart on the wings of the south, to 
the ‘ Point of the Golden Horn,’ and 
the ‘Valley of Sweet Waters,’ which 
are before us; and we will alight at 
the Hotel d’Europe, where stands its 
master, Signor Tolomei, ready to re- 
ceive us. Being now in the city of 
Constantine, we will mention, that we 
have heard much of late of the dimi- 
nished bigotry and intolerance of the 
Mahometans.; and we think the fol- 
lowing anecdote will show that some 
alteration of character has taken place 
in the children of Mahomet : 


‘<]T was so annoyed,”’ says the Prussian 
gentleman, our author, ‘‘by the above- 
mentioned accident (a fall from his horse), 
that, when Hassan extricated me, which 
no doubt he did as gently as possible, I, 
in my impatience, almost as if he had 
been the cause of the misadventure, struck 
him. On finding himself, in his Mussul- 
man pride, thus treated by a Giaour, he 
instinctively half drew his scimitar from 
its sheath; then, suddenly recollecting 
himself, he said, ‘I have undertaken to 
protect you on your journey ; I have con- 
cluded a friendship with you, when we 
smoked together out of the same pipe ; I 
will strive to forget that you have insulted 
me.’ And from that moment he was 
again the same kind travelling companion 
as before. I do most sincerely confess, 
that I have often reproached myself for 
my behaviour towards this worthy old 
man.’’ 


Mr. Von Tietz may consider himself 
very lucky that his head was not 
rolled into the Bosphorus, for we be- 
lieve this to be almost a solitary in- 
stance of a Mussulman forgiving a 


blow. As regards the army, M. Tietz 
says— 

‘¢ The Sultan has selected the colour of 
the Prussian uniform, namely dark blue 
and red, as most agreeable. The Turkish 
uniform, accordingly, both of cavalry and 
infantry, consists of the Cossack panta- 
loons, with a red stripe, and a round blue 
jacket with a red collar. All that remains 
Oriental is the red fez—a high cap, with 
a blue silk tassell. The officers wear blue 
coats embroidered with lace, which also 
have a red collar; on the left side of the 
breast is a small metal star, which dis- 
tinguishes the rank. Thus the corporals . 
and sergeants have bronze stars; the Lieu- 
tenants and Captains stars of enamelled 
gold; the Majors similar ones, but larger ; 
and those of the Colonels are set with 
diamonds, and hang from the shoulder by 
a gold chain, upon the breast. The offi- 
cers of the staff have, in addition, full 
gold epaulets. The girdle for the car- 
touche and sabre, is white in the infantry 
and black in the cavalry. The artillery 
wear, on parade, instead of the fez, a 
black satin cap, with a yellow brass plate, 
upon which a cannon is represented. Al- 
though strict discipline has been intro- 
duced into the Turkish army, by means 
of the numerous foreign officers in that 
service, yet it struck me as singular that - 
the ranks are not arranged according to 
sizes, but great and little men stand to- 
gether promiscuously ; the rules by which 
they are placed, I am unacquainted with. 
The examination of the officers of artil- 
lery (the examiners are chiefly French 
officers), is more severe than might be 
expected. Not long since, a case occur- 
red, wherein a German officer (now Cap- 
tain of artillery in another country), who 
wished to enter the Turkish service in 
that department, could not pass his exa- 
mination. I should add that it is no 
longer necessary in these cases to become 
converts to the Mahomedan faith.”’ 


Of the Armenians, our author does 
not present a very favourable picture : 


“With respect to the Armenians, their 
industry and activity are extremely praise- 
worthy; but, beyond that, they are as 
great knaves as the Jews or Greeks, and 
are besides of filthy habits, conjoining 
therewith rudeness and want of taste in 
the last degree. By the size of their ears, 
indeed, one might almost class them with 
the asinine genus: and Nature has fur- 
nished them too with colossal hands and 
feet. There is a proverb whieh says, the 
Persian is gross, the Greek shameless, the 
Turk tasteless, but the Armenian all 
combined ; and it speaks the trut.. The 
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female Armenians are usually of luxuriant 
form ; but their features are too strongly 
marked to be deemed pleasing. Their 
marital conduct presents a point, with 
respect to which they may well be called 
the frail sex, as more scandalous gallan- 
tries are not spoken of in the whole of 
Constantinople than those of the Arme- 
nian women.’’ 


Mr. Tietz records his visit to Santa 
Sophia; but, as there is nothing re- 
markable in his observations, we must 
pass on to his description of the Avret- 
bazaar, or slave-market; a place for- 
bidden to the Christians, but which 
he bribed his guides to open to him. 


‘«In the row of the fruit-dealers booths 
there is a gate, built in a high dark wall, 
which leads to the market of female slaves, 
generally ; and through this we ventured. 
Not far from the entrance stood, enclosed 
by low palings, some young female ne- 
groes, from 12 to 14 years of age, who 
were but scantily furnished with clothing. 
That they were of the gentler sex I was 
soon apprised by my companions, who 
had sharper eyes for this purpose than I. 
Two old Turks were occupied in elosely 
inspecting the luxurious figures of these 
poor creatures, whom the slave-dealer 
recommended to them as meritorious ar- 
ticles. The black Venuses had scarcely 
caught a glimpse of me, when with loud 
cries, they entreated me to purchase them, 
by which they exposed me to the notice 
of the two virtuosi and the slave- dealer, 
the latter of whom ran up to me with 
many reproaches, and urged me imme- 
diately to quit the place. This, however, 
I did not exhibit the least inclination to 
do, and when the Turks saw they could 
not persuade me to quit the market, one 
of them disappeared, shortly after return- 
ing with an officer, who seemed to be on 
guard, and who loaded my companions 
with abuse for having guided me thither. 
He also apprised me politely in Italian, 
that it was by no means, nor under any 
circumstances, permitted to a Christian 
to visit this market ; and informed me at 
the same time, if 1 wished to purchase a 
donna, I must apply to a true believer, 
who could conclude the bargain for me ; 
as a giaour—which term, however, he in- 
stantly exchanged for a Christiano,—was 
not allowed to buy for himself. Thinking 
that he was probably not much skilled in 
reading, I presented him with my firman, 
asa blind; which, however, he smilingly 
returned, with the remark that he had all 
possible respect for it; but that, from its 
being filled up expressly for the sacred 
Aja Sophia, it by no means extended to 
the unholy Avret-bazaar. I could say 
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nothing further, and was therefore obliged 
to content myself with stealing a few 
parting glimpses at this same flesh-mar- 
ket.”’ 


We find the sanctuary of the opium 
eaters has been broken down by the 
iconoclastic Mahmoud. 


‘Tn the vicinity of Suleimanié stood, 
some short time since, the booths where 
the Osmanlites of the old school, in the 
enjoyment of that poison, transplanted 
themselves for the space of an hour to 
the Seventh Heaven, enjoying in anticipa- 
tion the happiness of paradise, and paying 
for such pleasures the sad price of awak- 
ing from a state of bliss, to one of earthly 
frenzy and despair. I felt a great inclina- 
tion to indulge for once in this luxury ; 
but the small opium-houses were de- 
stroyed, and in ruins before me, having 
been destroyed by the Sultan’s express 
command. Hollow-eyed beings, consist- 
ing merely of skin and bone, glided about 
the ruins of their sanctuaries, sighing for 
lost delights, and even despising the 
houses which their present Sovereign had 
recommended them by way of compensa- 
tion.’’ 


Our author, like every other person, 
is charmed, enraptured with the situa- 
tion of the city of Constantine, and 
the scenery of the Bosphorus. Nature 
still covers her hills with eternal ver- 
dure; and cloaths her valleys with all 
the lavish fondness of a parent’s hand. 
Beautiful, perhaps even more beauti- 
ful, than in her days of imperial splen- 
dour and sway, spread the long indent- 
edshores, from Marmora to theEuxine, 
rising like a magic picture, from the 
silver mirror of the waters; and soft 
and balmy comes the evening breeze, 
as it came a thousand years ago; but 
all that art added to nature is gone, 
perished—Constantinople is a painted 
monument standing in a cemetery of 
flowers. Hear what Winkelman says 
of her ancient magnificenee :— 


‘*In Constantinople, and there only, 
some relics still remained, spared after 
the general destruction in Greece and 
Rome; at Constantinople, even so late as 
the 11th century, stood the Pallas of the 
Isle of Lindus, carved by Scyllus and 
Depecenus, sculptors of the time of Cyrus. 
There existed there also, about the same 
time, that wonder of art, the Olympian 
Jupiter of Phidias ; the beautiful Venus 
of Cnidus, from the chisel of Praxiteles ; 
Lysippus’ famous group, called the Statue 
of Opportunity, and a Juno of Samos by 
the same sculptor. All these were pro- 
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bably destroyed, on the conquest of the 
city, by the forces under Baldwin at the 
commencement of the 13th century, for 
we well know that the statues of bronze 
were then melted down and coined into 
money.’’ 


The author saw the Sultan going to 
Mosque : 

‘¢ The procession began with the Court 
jesters in fantastic costume; the imperial 
cooks followed the fools, with high-pointed 
caps ; then came the Kislar Aga on horse- 
back, the chief of the black eunuchs, who 
was followed by his comrades, both black 
and white, all resembling their chief. I 
also observed the Grand Vizier, the Reis 
Effendi, and the other grandees of the 
empire. At last the Sultan himself ap- 
ees. ona splendid white Arabian horse. 

e has a fine expressive head, with a 
thick beard descending to the breast, 
which beard, sacrificing to vanity, he has 
had stained to a jet black colour, in order 
to drive away all signs of the snow of ap- 
proaching winter. His costume consisted 
of a blue hussar jacket, with golden tas- 
sels and lace, light blue pantaloons, also 
decorated with gold, and descending into 
short black boots whereto small spurs 
were attached. By his side he had a 
costly scimitar; and the simple red fez, 
with a blue tassel, on his head. A dark 
violet carbonari cloak was thrown lightly 
over his shoulder, in consequence of the 
dismal rainy weather, but so placed that 
the dress was but lightly concealed. A 
long suite of pages and court domestics, 
among whom were recognised the never- 
failing pipe-bearers, closed the proces- 
sion. The Sultan greeted the people as 
he went, but his nods were more friendly 
and familiar as he passed the small knot 
of Russian officers, amongst whom I stood. 
About an hour afterwards, we proceeded 
further into the city, to be present at a 
still more remarkable scene, which is 
generally connected with the return from 
the Mosque. In a warehouse, that trans- 
versely crosses the end of a long street, 
the Sultan sate quietly alone, smoking a 
pipe in perfect tranquillity. His suite and 
the military were so disposed in the two 
passages on each side, which led into the 
main street, that they were not visible— 
somewhat like actors behind scenes. Here 
the Sovereign awaited the complaints and 
petitions of his people ; who, however, as 
far as I saw, either from content, or fear 
of the armed escort, were sparing in their 
addresses. After making a rich present 
to the possessor of the warehouse, which 
had served for royal occupation during 
half an hour, the Sultan again mounted 
his splendid steed, and rode back to the 
seraglio.’’ 
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We must omit, for want of room, 
the history of this same renowned 
Sultan, with his 365 wives, falling in 
love with a young Christian damsel, 
Miss Tolomie, an innkeeper’s daugh- 
ter, and of his handsome offers of 
heart and hand; and of his astonish- 
ment at the young lady’s declining 
the honour of his embraces; and of 
his subsequent melancholy thereupon, 
which nothing but the court jesters 
could remove. We shall now show a 
Turkish lady going out for her morn- 
ing’s drive : 

‘‘The carriages used by them to pay 
distant visits, afford a singular spectacle. 
Their vehicles are called, as with us, 
Kotschi,—coaches,—or Araba. The box 
is firmly fixed upon the axle, and as well 
as the wheels, is variously painted and 
richly gilt, but usually covered with red 
cloth. At the sides there are closed 
blinds, which, however, frequently open 
to let the curious Franks see that an in- 
teresting female reposes within upon com- 
fortable pillows, and the thin veil (Mah- 
ramah) waves in order that she may do 
execution with her dark gazelle eyes. The 
entrance to the carriage is generally from 
behind, where a small gilt ladder hangs, 
to facilitate ascending and descending. 
Two oxen or buffaloes draw the set-out, 
and are strangely accoutred enough. On 
the brow of each hangs a square yellow 
shining plate; between the horns there 
is a smaller one, with two varicoloured 
horses’ tails, and frequently both the head 
and neck of the animals are decorated 
with garlands of flowers. The walking 
coachman guides his phlegmatic steeds 
with a sharply pointed stick, and by way 
of guard, several armed domestics usually 
follow the carriage. Their rides fre- 
quently afford the Turkish ladies an op- 
portunity of carrying on flirtation. There 
now and then falls from a beautiful hand 
a challenging rose, or other significant 
flower, at the feet of the beauty-admiring 
Frank. Buthe must remember well that 
he is not in a German capital, but in Con- 
stantinople. Indeed, old customs still 
prevail. The waves of the sea of Mar- 
mora, at the apex of the Seraglio, even 
now, frequently, in the silence of the 
night, reverberate the death-note of a too- 
severely punished frail one, and on the 
next morning, some amorous Frank pen- 
dulates, perhaps before his own dwelling, 
between heaven and earth.’’ 

We must end with a sketch of the 
Corps Diplomatique at Napoli di Ro- 
mania. 


“ One Friday evening, in the month of 
March (during which heavy storms poured 
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down without intermission), a soirée was 
assembled at the residence of the Prussian 
ambassador, where, in the two first sa- 
loons, the junior members were engaged 
at the games of ecarté and whist; while 
in the third, small groupes of the elder 
branches were occupied in quiet conver- 
sation. Coletti, an heroic figure, with a 
dark, expressive countenance, sate on the 
sofa in his national costume, which he 
never exchanged, except when absolutely 
necessary, for the new-fashioned Grzeco- 
Bavarian dress. He held a serious discus- 
sion with his friend Baron de Rouen, the 
French Ambassador, who, although no 
longer young, was still a fine-looking man. 
From the whist-table, not far distant, the 
English minister, Mr. Dawkins, was ear- 
nestly, though not openly, listening to 
their colloquy; and, by consequent inat- 
tention and distraction in play, made one 
blunder after another, which gave his op- 
ponent, the Russian Ambassador, who is 
well known to be an arch wit, opportunity 
for several sarcastic remarks. The honest 
Baron de Rouen meanwhile continued his 
conversation. Suddenly, however, he 
manifested signs of uneasiness, and passed 
his hand over his brow. These tokens 
excited the curiosity of several of the com- 
pany, for the Baron was understood to be 
a keen diplomatist, and not easily put out 
of countenance. Coletti must, in fact, 
have communicated to him something of 
importance. The disquietude of the 
Frenchman increased. Already there was 
a whispering that important dispatches 
had arrived, purporting that the alliance 
between France and England was totter - 
ing, or that Napoleon was come to life 
again, or some such fable. But when the 
Baron suddenly sprang up and rushed 
into the adjoining room with Coletti, cu- 
riosity rose to its highest pitch. All 
crowded together, listening or asking 
questions. Silently the Baron took our 
host, Count Lusi, by the hand, and led 
him back to the first chamber, where he 
developed the cause of his great excite- 
ment. Through the ceiling above, rain 
was seen oozing down,—it had at first only 
descended in drops, but by degrees poured 
more heavily on the head of the diploma- 
tist, and had ultimately rendered his seat 
untenable. On its becoming general, this 
explanation occasioned universal laughter ; 
which, however, soon changed into a less 
pleasant excitement, when it appeared, 
that no part of the roof was water-proof. 
At length, umbrellas were hoisted,—cer- 
tainly an unusual thing in a diplomatic 
drawing-room. This, nevertheless, is the 
condition of one of the best houses in 
Napoli; for the seven rooms of which 
(after having, at an enormous expense, 
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put them into a habitable state), the 
Prussian Ambassador must pay about 241. 
per month!” 


1. The Church, a National Establish- 
ment. By a Clergyman of the Church 
of England. 

2. Proposals for rendering the Church 
Establishment efficient. By a Country 
Clergymax. 

3. Charge to the Clergy of Nottingham. 
By Archdeacon Wilkins, D.D. 

AMONG the great and many dif- 

ficulties surrounding the question of a 

Reform of the Church, assuredly none 

have arisen from the opposition of the 

Clergy ; from supineness, or indiffe- 

rence, or vexatious contests against 

the feelings of the people or the will 
of the Legislature. The Bishops have 
laboured in the Commission, and the 
inferior clergy have come forward 
through the press, to suggest such 
means of carrying the designs of the 

Legislature into effect, as appeared to 

them most expedient. With regard to 


that part of reform, as it is called, 
which consists in the discipline of the 
Church, in its internal regulation, 
and in all that lies between the Bishops 


and their Clergy,—little difficulty or 
disinclination will be felt in the ar- 
rangement of what was before anoma- 
lous, and the supply of what was de- 
fective ; but in the adjustment of the 
duty of the Church to the revenues, 
there indeed, from the nature of Church 
property, and its total incompetency 
to meet the growing demands made 
on it,—we fear that some injustice 
may take place. 

The Venerable Archdeacon informs 
us, in his Charge (p. 17), that in every 
case where a living amounts to 150/. 
a year, and the population to 400, 
double duty will be insisted on. And 
he adds, that such measures will se- 
riously affect individual interests ; but 
that from the character of the clergy, 
he is warranted in thinking they will 
be cheerfully yielded to! Now, con- 
sidering that such an alteration will 
be a matter of the greatest privation 
to some clergy, and of little less than 
ruin to others, we think that some- 
thing more ought to have been said, 
besides the hope that they will cheer- 
fully yield to a reduction of income 
that may deprive them of the very 
means of existence. One main object, 

2P 
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we imagined, of the Reform Bill, was 
‘to provide more efficiently for the 
wants of the parochial clergy. This 
at least was the feeling of the people. 
Now we cannot see in any manner, 
how that object has been secured, or 
advanced. It appears to us, that every- 
thing has been done for the higher or- 
ders of the Church, and that the lower 
‘will have increased duty with diminished 
means. To the Bishops has been given 
a rich and ample revenue; with the 
gift of the livings formerly attached to 
the prebendal and canonical stalls ; 
and increased power in matters of dis- 
cipline over their clergy ;—but in what 
one respect the parochial clergy are 
benefited, we have yet to learn. Now, 
in regard to the point before us, we 
consider that, with the increased duty, 
the Bishop should find for the incum- 
bent increased means. If a man had 
two adjoining livings, each of 150/. a 
year, conjoined they just enabled him 
to exist, if he had no family; if he 
had, he must look to some other source 
of revenue for the education of his 
children. According to the new law, 
one of his livings is taken away from 
him virtually; and he is reduced at 
one blow to 1501. a year; for, with the 
increased ratio of curates’ salaries, we 
suppose almost all the 150/. would be 
conceded. Can a man be expected 
cheerfully to see his interests so affected ? 
is it not to him a positive and great 
misfortune ; perhaps changing all the 
plans of his life ; stopping the educa- 
tion of his children; and, if he were 
not beforehand in the world, plunging 
him at one blow in embarrassment 
and debt? We think it a very cruel 
and unjust case. Before such demands 
are made by the Bishops on their 
Clergy, and such sacrifices required, 
we consider they ought to prepare a 
fund whereby they may place the Clergy- 
man in such a state as he previously was. 
The Bishops themselves have not pro- 
posed, except in two or three instances, 
and that to a small amount, any re- 
duction of their own handsome and 
affluent incomes, which are certainly 
large enough to afford them the luxu- 
ries as well as conveniences of life. 
We are quite willing they should pos- 
sess them undiminished—but is it just 
in them, who say the demands of their 
stations can bear no reduction of their 
incomes, to issue an order which at 
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one blow shall sweep away from a 
clergyman half that income which 
could only at best afford him the mere 
necessaries of life? What would the 
members of any other profession— 
what would all those who are earning 
their bread by the sweat of their brows 
and the activity of their minds—say, 
to being told to bear cheerfully the 
perpetual deprivation of half their in- 
comes? If the object is beneficial to 
the Church, let it be done; but not at 
the sacrifice of the most laborious and 
useful interest in that Church. The 
life of a country clergyman, in a re- 
mote district, as very many live, with- 
out the society of equals, without a 
library of books, or facility of procur- 
ing them, without change of scene, 
without ease in his circumstances (and 
this describes a great portion of the 
parochial clergy), surely requires all 
the assistance that his superiors can 
bestow. It is a life of great self-de- 
nial, and subject to many very un- 
pleasant circumstances; at any rate, 
of all systems of life, itis the one least 
relieved by change of scene and so- 
ciety. Let this be considered by the 
Bishops and all in authority under 
them; and, instead of asking fresh 
sacrifices from this very humble and 
poor class of men ; let them endeavour 
to increase their wretchedly inadequate 
incomes, and to impart to them the 
means of that comfort and respecta- 
bility which their education and at- 
tainments reasonably demand. 


Extraets from the Correspondence of 
Richard Richardson, M.D. of Bierley, 
Yorkshire. 


THE pious liberality of Miss Cur- 
rer, and the learning and accuracy of 
Mr. Dawson Turner, the editor, have 
jointly favoured the public with this 
interesting memento of an eminent 
botanist and of his friends. The cor- 
respondence is edited with great care 
and ample illustrations; a very well- 
written Preface introduces it, to which 
is added a Memoir of the Author. We 
have perused the volume with great 
pleasure ; and, as we proceeded, made 
a note or two which, though of no 
great consequence, we will transcribe, 
and present gratis to the public. 

Page xxx. Mr. Turner says, that the 
cedar of Lebanon at Bierley, Dr. Ri- 
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chardson’s seat, is perhaps one of the 
finest and oldest in the kingdom. The 
trunk, at some distance from the 
ground, measured, in 1812, 12 feet 8 
inches in circumference : it appears to 
have been planted about 1702.”” Now 
we take it that there are many cedars 
older than this one in England ; though 
the exact date of the introduction of 
the tree is not known; and the best 
guides are the old Herbals. Parkin- 
son does not mention them in his 
Theatrum Botanicum, in 1640. It 
appears from Evelyn that in 1664 the 
cedar was not cultivated in England. 
But Miller says, that those in the Bo- 
tanic Garden at Chelsea were planted 
in 1683 ; of which four, two still sur- 
vive. The most full and accurate 
account of the cedars now in England, 
with the size, was given in our Ma- 
gazine for December 1835, p. 579, 
and which account was made with 
considerable pains, and the size of the 
trees given from the measurement of 
the persons or gardeners of the per- 
sons to whom they belong. Mr. Tur- 
ner will there observe that some of the 
cedars at Wilton are more than twice 
the size of that at Bierley. We have 
only now to add to that account, the 
cedars at Lord Middleton’s, at Pepper- 
Harrow, which are very fine ; and we be- 
lieve that this year completes their cen- 
tury of growth. But the finest collec- 
tion in England, far beyond any com- 
parison, is that planted by the Duke 
of Argyle, at Whitton, Middlesex, and 
still existing. We should calculate 
the number of cedars at between 40 
and 50, all of large size, and all above 
100 years old. A few of them rank 
among the finest in the kingdom; and 
in no other place are so many collected 
of such an age. They are now in the 
possession of persons who know their 
value. Their girth and height have 
been taken with accuracy ; and to each 
tree a small leaden tablet is affixed, 
containing the year in which the mea- 
surement was made. We believe that 
with the present addition, our account 
of cedars before referred to is the most 
complete that has been ever formed. 
It will thus appear, that the oldest 
cedar of Lebanon in England cannot 
much exceed 150 years (those at Chel- 
sea being 153), and that the largest 
ore is in girth between 27 and 28 
ee . 
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At. p. 92, Mr. D. Turner has highly 
praised Baxter, the editor of Horace, 
as a critical scholar. Now we will 
give him some shot for his gun when 
he next fires—‘ Vir recondite erudi- 
tionis, Gul. Baxter, nupera sui Ho- 
ratii editione.’ Bentley, Hor. Od. 
1, 2,20. ‘Eruditissimus Baxterus,’ 
Bentley, Hor. Ep. x. 19. ‘ Doctissimus 
Baxterus,’ id. p. 479. ‘Eruditum 
Britannum G. Baxterum,’ p. 574. 
This is high praise, from a high quar- 
ter. ‘ Laudari a laudato.’—Now let 
us look at the reverse :— 

‘ De more nugatorium agit Baxterus, 
v. Bentleium mille Baxteris, et Bax- 
teri similibus prelucentem.’ Wakef. 
ad Lucret. ii. 755. 

‘ Baxterus, vanissimus et infructuo- 
sissimus, gerronum omnium qui cum 
tenui doctrina grande supercilium ad 
veteres Scriptores attulerint.’—Ed. 111. 
1016. 

‘ Baxterum vicissim oggannientem, 
et cornicantem de solito ineptissime.’ 
—Ed. v. 1146. 

‘The bane and antidoteare both before us.’ . 

We think that Baxter’s merit as a 
scholar lies between the two violent 
extremes of the critics. There is a life 
of him in Noble’s Continuation of 
Granger, vol. 11. p. 297. 

P. 249. Walter Moyle was a very 
acute critic and intelligent writer, and 
his works may still be read with ad- 
vantage. Heis mentioned in Dryden’s 
Parallel (v. Scott’s ed. xvi1. 312)— 
«« Mr. Walter Moyle, a most ingenious 
young gentleman, conversant in all the 
studies of humanity much above his 
years.” 

P. 394. ‘‘ The garden at Mile End, 
in the Essex Road.” This ancient 
garden and nursery still exists, though 
shorn of its former splendour, under 
the careof Mr. Thomson. It possesses 
some fine specimens of exotic trees, 
among which the Salisburiais matchless. 
It is also noted for its fine Magnolias. 

P. 393. Of all the splendid collec- 
tion at Lord Petre’s, at Thorndon, 
mentioned in this letter, as existing 
1746, nothing now remains but one 
single (we believe matchless) specimen 
of the Magnolia Acuminata, the sole 
survivor, as we have heard, of a superb 
avenue. The fellow was not long since 
cut down, because it shaded a stove, 
The fine exotics being thus lost by 
negligence, as in revenge, a few years 
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since, a tremendous hurricane tore up 
by the roots the greater portion of the 
finest and most venerable oaks in the 
park. Thus the ‘ genius loci’ is now 
left to mourn his desolation. 

P.402. ‘‘ [haveraisedthe Azederach.” 
Some years since Mr. Eustace, who 
published his travels, affirmed that the 
trees on the Cheaia at Naples were 
orange trees. Mr. Hobhouse, in his 
Notes on him, laughed at this asser- 
tion, and affirmed they were acacias. 
Lo! and behold! when we were at 
Naples, and looking out of a window, 
opposite the place, we found the 
orange trees and acacias, to be the 
Melia Azederach and the Dilanthus 
Glandulosus. So much for travellers 
and critics !! 


Opinions on the Eastern Question. By 
David Ross, &c. of Bladensberg, 
Esq. 1836. 


THIS volume consists of transla- 
tions and extracts from the most im- 
‘portant papers which have appeared 
in periodicals and pamphlets on the 
designs of Russia and the interests of 
Turkey—a subject not without rea- 


son considered to be one perhaps su- 
perior to any other in importance at 
the present time. The designs of Rus- 
sia, though originally flowing from one 
entire motive, yet branch out into two 
different channels; viz. her views on 
India, and her European policy or 


aggrandizement at home. As regards 
the former, much has been written by 
persons resident in that country, by 
those who have travelled to India, 
through the countries where an invad- 
ing army would march, by others re- 
siding at the Court of Persia, by In- 
dian officers on their return home; 
and the conclusion to which we come 
is, that such an expedition would be 
the most hazardous ever undertaken 
by any government in modern times ; 
that its success is against all fair 
chances ; and that, if it failed, it might 
exhaust the resources, and even hazard 
the safety, of the parent state. For 
while one army was marching over 
Hindostan, another must be opposing 
the enemies she roused in Europe, by 
an attack on their foreign possessions. 
Are her finances strong enough for 
this? Is her government stable and 
secure enough for it? Is her navy 
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able to defend her coasts and protect 
her commerce? At present, there- 
fore, we consider the invasion of India 
a subject that may be considered by us 
with seriousness and proper prudence, 
but in no case with undue alarm. On 
this subject, one paper in Mr. Ross’s 
work, extracted from Lieut. Barnes’ 
Travels in Bohkhara, may be read with 
advantage. As regards the second 
point, her designs in Europe, as they 
are nearer to us in distance, so also 
do we think less remote in their design. 
To judge of the intentions of an indi- 
vidual, we look at his interests. So of 
a state. The acquisition of what is 
called New Russia, must have been of 
the most vital importance to Russia ; 
as not only increasing her territory 
over a fine fertile district in a delight- 
ful climate, but as adding the command 
of the Black Sea, with admirable ports, 
commercial stations, arsenals, and 
every thing which either a warlike or 
a commercial country could desire. 
But the Black Sea, without the com- 
mand of the Dardanelles and the Bos- 
phorus, would be but a cul-de-sac; 
open only at the will of Turkey, and 
liable to be closed at any moment. 
Hence the subjugation of Turkey, or 
her dependance on Russia, became in- 
dispensable to the interests of that 
empire. Her end has been obtained, 
and the immediate consequence has 
been the rapid increase of the com- 
merce of Odessa and her other ports, 
the formation of a naval arsenal at 
Sevastapol, and the building of a large 
and warlike fieet. What is to be the 
end and purpose of this does not yet 
appear; but we do not participate 
in the alarm that is felt by some who 
look only to the magnitude of the Rus- 
sian empire, and the vast spread of her 
resources. We believe that she would 
dread a war against England, com- 
menced as it must be, on her part, on 
the principle of aggrandizement, and 
carried on, as it must be, with the loss 
of half her commerce. It would, in- 
deed, be a war of principle on our 
part; a war in which the safety and 
independence of half the states of Eu- 
rope would be immediately concerned. 
Thus the whole moral peace of Europe 
would be with England in her attempt 
at resisting the unjust ambition and 
rapacity of Russia, whose territory in 
Europe already amounts ¢o half that 
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division of the globe; and whose 
dominion extends from the walls of 
China, and the frontiers of Persia, up 
to the very gates of the House of 
Brandenburgh. It is quite clear that 
such a power, wielded by such skilful 
hands, and directed with undeviating 
perseverance to the execution of gigan- 
tic projects, cannot be viewed without 
alarm by all who can look back on the 
misery from which Europe was libe- 
rated at the fall of one ambitious mo- 
narch; and who can justly expect 
similar effects to proceed from another 
dominion arising, not less artfully 
framed, and not acting with less power 
than the former. We look then to 
oppose Russia, her vast resources and 
her sagacious diplomatists, and her 
ambitious Sovereign, and her over- 
whelming armies, with the feeling and 
spirit of independence,—with the in- 
terests of the different nations,—with 
the general hatred of grasping tyranny 
and oppression,—with our wealth, our 
moral courage and skill, our invincible 
navies, and with our allies—the con- 
federated children of insulted and en- 
dangered Europe. 


Punishment of Death. Selected from 

the Morning Herald. 1836. 

SOME very able papers having from 
time to time appeared in the Herald, 
strongly advocating the repeal of the 
Punishment of Death in cases of For- 
gery and other Crimes, they have been 
reprinted with illustrations in the pre- 
sent volume; and present a body of 
powerful evidence and sound reason- 
ing on the important subject discussed. 
For our own parts we consider that it 
is impossible that any legislature can 
long resist the appeal to mercy and 
justice here made to them. Laws are 
of no account unless they go hand in 
hand with the sentiments of the people. 
A law becomes virtually a dead letter, 
if it is not universally considered just. 
It loses its essence, its being, its terror, 
its sanctity ; in fact, it destroys itself, 
The great argument which we should 
bring to support the justice of this 
change in our code is, that the very 
act of harmonizing and softening the 
cruel severity of the law, will itself 
tend to diminish the enormity of crime, 
by humanizing and softening the cha- 
racter of the delinquent. Cruel laws 
make cruel subjects; and we can con- 
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ceive nothing so tending to demoralize 
and brutalize the character of the lower 
orders, than laws which they consider 
to be cruel, unjust, and capricious, or 
irregular in their action. Such feel- 
ings must produce a very disturbing 
effect upon their mind and conduct. 
At the same time, with a milder system 
of legislation, fitted for people improved 
and better regulated, take care by judi- 
cious police-laws to evince the sacred 
regard held by the Government to the 
rights of property and the protection 
of person; and by education to elevate 
the character and improve the minds 
of the people, so that they may be 
found worthy of the improved law, 
and of the benevolent feelings of their 
rulers and superiors towards them. 
Some of the worst crimes lately com- 
mitted, have been those of arson in the 
agricultural districts ; but there is no 
class of men in-the kingdom so igno- 
rant as the agricultural labourer. The 
mechanic far exceeds him in know- 
ledge and civilization ; the labourer in 
towns exceeds him; their masters, the 
farmers, are often as ignorant as him- 
self—not ignorant as to their own 
advantage and as to worldly matters, 
but ignorant as to their duties to him, 
and not seldom looking on him as their 
enemy rather than their assistant. 
The farmer never establishes a village 
school, seldom, as far as we know, 
subscribes to one; his wife seldom 
looks after the poor in their cottages ; 
in short, little sympathy is shown to 
them, except by the clergyman, or the 
landlord’s family, if such are living 
with them. Thus ignorance and neglect 
led the way to crime, and by educa- 
tion and care it is to be diminished. 
Thus then, by a milder system of penal 
laws,—by the continuation or improve- 
ment of a domestic police establish- 
ment for the prevention of crime,—by 
a system of general education,—by 
removing to our distant settlements 
those who are unable through compe- 
tition to find employment at home,— 
may we hope to see a moral improve- 
ment wrought on the character of the 
people; which shall fit them for the 
gentler laws under which they will live. 
At the same time, the country beer- 
shops and the town gin-shops must 
act as a dreadful counterpoise to the 
best efforts of the most humane legis- 
lature. 
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A Glossary of Terms used in Grecian, 
Roman, Italian, and Gothic Archi- 
tecture. 8vo, pp. 56. 1836. 

AN exceedingly useful little work, 
very elegantly printed, and embellished 
with a number of beautiful woodcuts. 
The compiler, in his prefatory adver- 
tisement, says, his book ‘lays no 
claim to originality ; the best authori- 
ties have been carefully consulted, and 
freely made use of, frequently in their 
own words, when the principle of con- 
ciseness, which has been rigidly ad- 
hered to, did not render alteration 
necessary.” 

The Glossary comprehends more than 
five hundred of the terms of art, as 
well ancient as modern, which are of 
common occurrence in every work 
upon Architecture ; it is not confined 
alone to the Gothic style, but equally 
embraces the classical productions of 
antiquity, and the modern revivals of 
Palladio and his followers. 

The necessity for a nomenclature 
applicable to Gothic architecture, hav- 
ing been felt by every writer on the 
subject, induced Mr. Rickman, Mr. 
Whewell, and Mr. Willis, to endea- 
vour to supply the deficiency. The 
new language introduced by these 
authors finds a place in the present 
work, and every one who may in fue 


ture attefapt a description of any Go- . 


thic structure, will find the greatest 
assistance from the perspicuous divi- 
sion of the parts and detail of an anci- 
ent edifice, according to their various 
adaptations, which has been so syste- 
matically arranged by Mr. Willis. 

An endeavour to meet this demand 
was made by the late Mr. Carter, who 
published in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1802, 1803, and 1804, a 
Glossary of terms of frequent occur- 
rence in English architecture: this 
compilation, from the well-known 
talent and extensive fund of infor- 
mation possessed by the author, 
might, we think, have been consulted 
with advantage by the author of the 
work now before us. However open 
to remark some of Mr. Carter’s pro- 
ductions might be, on the ground of 
the dogmatic style in which some of 
his opinions and criticisms were de- 
livered, the information which he 
brought forward on his favourite sub- 
ject has never been exceeded by any 
author who has succeeded him. We 
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think, too, that Mr, Salvin’s account 
of Catterick Church would have fur- 
nished some useful hints. 

The embellishments are a series of 
beautifully executed woodcuts ; which, 
in some instances, are printed with 
the letter-press, and in others are 
given as separate plates. The subjects 
are confined to the illustration of the 
Saxon, Norman, and Gothic architec- 
ture; and the examples selected are, 
for the most part, very excellent spe- 
cimens of the styles which they are 
designed to illustrate. 

These embellishments are principally 
borrowed from the work of Mr. Bloxam 
on ‘‘ Monumental Architecture ;” from 
Dr. Ingram’s ‘‘ Memorials of Oxford ;” 
and from various publications on our 
national antiquities. In a future edi- 
tion, they may be increased by the 
addition of subjects explanatory of the 
classical styles of architecture. The 
Triglyphs, Mutules, and Metopes of 
the Doric, and the Volutes and Helices 
of the Ionic and Corinthian, equally 
require the aid of pictorial representa- 
tion, with the pinnacles, crockets, and 
corbels of the Gothic. The addition 
of such subjects is wanted to complete 
the author’s design. We also suggest 
a few corrections, which may advan- 
tageously be made at the same time, 

In the description of the Corinthian 
order, it is said the column is “ inva- 
riably fluted; the word generally 
would have been more appropriate. 
In many ancient examples the shafts 
are plain—for instance, the portico of 
the Pantheon; and in modern works 
the Church of St. Martin - in-the- 
fields. In the Greek Doric alone, the 
flutes seem to be an essential part of 
the column ; but in every other order, 
we think it will be found that they 
were regarded merely as a decoration. 

P. 49. Sedilia, ‘‘ stone seats for the 
priests in the south wall of the chancel 
of many parish churches. The sliding 
seats, called miserere, were usually 
placed in their stalls,” &c. The sedilia 
were not confined to parish churches ; 
a very beautiful example exists at 
Exeter Cathedral, and another at Ro- 
chester; they were for the use of the 
priests officiating at mass to sit in 
during the performance of the choral 
parts of the service. The compiler 
adopts Milner’s explanation of the 
Miserere, but misplaces it. This piece 
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of ancient church furniture was at- 
tached to the stalls in the choir, and 
which were appropriated to the canons 
or prebendaries in a secular, and the 
monks in a regular community. “On 
these,”’ says Milner, ‘‘ the monks and 
canons of ancient times half supported 
themselves during certain parts of their 
long offices, not to be obliged always 
to stand or kneel. This stool, how- 
ever, was so contrived, that if the body 
beeame supine by sleep, it naturally 
fell down,” &c. 

It is an obvious error to suppose 
they were attached to the seats at the 
altar, it being very improbable that the 
clergy, actually engaged in the service 
of the altar, should fall asleep. There 
are not always three of these seats ; in 
many country churches there is but 
one:—for instance, Chalk in Kent, 
where a fine example of a single seat 
with its piscina remains on the south 
side of the chancel. 

P. 51. ‘* We do not appear to have 
any Norman spires.” On ancient 
seals and fonts, where representations 
of early churches occur, a low pyra- 
midal capping appears on the tower, 


very like the present finish to most of 
the church towers in the city of Win- 
chester; this covering appears to be 


the parent of the lofty spire. Whe- 
ther it was ever executed in stone, or 
confined to timber, with a lead or other 
covering, is perhaps doubtful. 

P. 30. Lavatory.—This is applied 
solely to the holy-water basin at the 
altar. The term is used for the cis- 
terns used by the monks, and other 
members of a religious community, for 
the purposes of cleanliness. A fine 
one, watered by a running stream, 
exists in the cloisters at Wells Ca- 
thedral. 

We think some further explanation 
than the following is necessary, ‘‘ Vasz, 
the body of a Corinthian capital; also 
an ornament.”” However necessary 
brevity may be ina work like this, the 
compiler departs from his object if he 
carries it to the extent of vagueness. 

With the exception of these, and a 
few other instances, we may justly 
characterize the work as one of great 
utility, and which will afford much 
assistance to any one who may be 
disposed to view the works of our 
forefathers with more than a superfi- 
cial glance. 
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Arcn2£oxoeia; or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity, Vol. xxvi. 
Part u. 


A Letter from John Gage, Esq. F.R.S. 
Director, to Hudson Gurney, Esq. F.R.S. 
V.P. communicating the recent discovery 
of Roman Sepulchral Relics in one of 
the greater barrows at Bartlow, in the 
parish of Ashdon in Essex. 


THE success of the excavation of 
1832, into the lesser barrows at Bart- 
low,* naturally led to the exploration of 
the larger. The loftiest of the tumuli 
were selected by Lord Maynard and 
Mr. Gage; its corrected dimensions 
are found to be, 45 feet in height, dia- 
meter 144; it was regularly constructed 
of alternate layers of earth and chalk, 
as appeared on making a section 
through the mound, of which the fol- 
lowing interesting detail is given by 
Mr. Gage (p. 301) : 


‘¢ Experience having demonstrated that 
the original sepulchral deposits of our tu- 
muli lie in the centre of them, upon the 
natural soil, a gallery or tunnel was di- 
rected to be cut through the largest bar- 
row on that level to the centre of the hill. 
A section being made in the hill, to the 
extent of 16 feet, the excavation was con- 
tinued by a gallery, the mouth of which 
was secured bya door. The gallery is 
elliptical, 53 feet long to the aperture of 
the place of sepulchral deposit, 6 feet 2 
inches high, and 3 feet wide in the ave- 
rage, until within 13 feet of the deposit, 
when the width increased to 7 feet near 
the centre; the aperture takes a semicir- 
cular course, which was intended to be 
pursued, in order to give a better oppor- 
tunity of finding the deposit.’’ 


This was effected ten days after the 
commencement of the excavation, when 
the indications of sepulchral deposi- 
tion did not appear very promising. 
However, at length the pickaxes of the 
workmen broke into a hollow space, 
which had been occupied by one of 
those square chests, which, in wood 
or stone, were so commonly employed 
by the Romans for the preservation of 
the ashes of the dead with the ceremo- 
nial vessels that had been employed in 
the funeral rites. 

On the 21st April 1835, the cavity was 
explored by the noblemen, clergy, and 





* Archeoleg. vol. xxv. p. 1 et seq. 
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gentry of the neighbourhood invited to 
be present at this most interesting 
revelation. It was lighted up for the 
occasion, looked like an oven, formed 
of alternate lincs of chalk and earth ; 
and was sufficiently large for the ad- 
mission of one person in an inclined 
posture. It was perfectly dry, nor 
were there any marks of humidity in 
the air of the gallery. The explorators 
were enabled, from the distinct marks 
of the wooden chest that remained in 
the soil, to ascertain preciseiy its ori- 
ginal position and dimensions. These 
were 4 feet 2 inches, by 3 feet 8 inches, 
and 2 feet in height. The contents of 
this cubus, loculus, or bustum,* as it 
is termed by Mr. Gage, were singu- 
larly perfect and interesting. Among 
them were: 1. one of the square bottles 
or urns of green glass, with a broad- 
reeded handle, so characteristic of the 
Roman make; this vessel was full of 
calcined human bones;—2. a bronze 
prefericulum or lustral vase, a sphinx 
adorns the handle, and a running pat- 
tern of inverted honeysuckle, encircles 
the lower part of the neck; this ele- 
gantly formed vessel is in the Greek 
or Etruscan style of workmanship, or 
indicates at least an early period of 
Roman art, derived from the Greek 
models ;—3. a bronze patera, or rather 
pan, with reeded handle, terminating 
witha ram’s head; in this lay the vase 
before described upon its side ;—4. a 
bronze spherical vessel, probably for 
incense, beautifully enamelled with a 
running pattern of foliage, green, red, 
and blue ;—5. a bronze lamp, or rather 
cresset, with a boldly designed acan- 
thus leaf, placed at the back before the 
handle; this cresset is open, and had 
been filled probably with wax, because 
oil could not have been conveniently 
carried in it without spilling ; the wick 
remained perfect ;—6.a folding chair or 
stool of iron, with bronze ornaments; it 
hadoriginally been covered with leather; 
—7, 8. two bronze strigils ;—9. a long 
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narrow-necked spherical glass vessel 
filled with a liquid, of which a careful 
analysis was made by Dr. Faraday, but, 
from the great age of the contents, 
without any very conclusive result. 
We should imagine that milk, wine, and 
honey, for the manes, were probably 
the original articles. Some other glass 
vessels were found, and a small dark 
earthenware urn, probably an un- 
guentary vessel. From a similarity of 
the contents of this sepulchre with 
those of the others previously opened, 
Mr. Gage seems inclined to refer them 
to the same period ; and he concludes, 
from a coin discovered on the first 
occasion referred to, that this deposit 
was of the time of Hadrian, early in 
the second century of our era. The 
enamelled vase is a rare and splendid 
specimen indeed of the encaustum of 
theancients. The burning-inofcolours, 
Mr. Gage observes, is not unnoticed 
by the poets, and he cites from the 
Fasti of Ovid these lines : 

— Et picta coloribus ustis 
Ccelestiim matrem concava puppis habet. 
But is not the preparation of the co- 
lours themselves here rather glanced 
at, than the mode of laying them on 
the ship’s poop? We can hardly ima- 
gine that a ship was ornamented with 
encaustic painting, unless the poop, 
as well as the beak, were of brass. 

Mr. Gage preserves a cautious neu- 
trality in appropriating these remains 
to any historical characters of the Ro- 
mano-British period ; and, although he 
admits that the sella or chair might be 
an indication of the magistracy, and 
that it is described as repostilis, ut por- 
tare ac ponere possis, or plicatilis, and 
usually without a back; yet he seems 
to incline to the opinion that the chair 
being found with the strigils, the 
whole formed only the balneal equi- 
page of the defunct. It must, howe- 
ver, be remembered, that the curule 
chair became the fald-stol, or folding 
stool, of the middle age ; an appendage 





* See Mr. Gage’s observation on this word, Archeolog. vol. xxv. p. 9; to which 
we would add, that in its strict sense it meant the funeral pile, or the place appro- 
priated to the burning of bodies, otherwise termed Ustrinum. See account of the 


Ustrinum at Litlington, in the volume under consideration. 


The true and original 


import of the word was preserved in the charters of the middle age, where it meant 
a log of wood. Ducange identifies it with bosca. See his Glossary in Vocibus, Busta, 


Bosca, &c. 
9 
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of regal dignity for our coronation cere- 
monials. This, with the lofty character 
of the principal tumuli, and the fact that 
the most eminent of these, on explora- 
tion, has produced numerousindications 
of superior magnificence in the funeral 
rites, would lead one to suppose that 
the Bartlow hills entombed some per- 
sons of high rank and authority in the 
Icenian province—they might have 
been the family depository of the Bri- 
tish princes of the district, tributary 
to the Romans. Further excavations 
-into the barrows, still intact, might 
lead to some well-grounded conclu- 
sions on this point, by the additional 
comparative evidence they might af- 
ford. These remains, seated in the 
heart of the Icenian territory, sur- 
rounded by stations, camps, and mili- 
tary communications, are, in our opi- 
nion, by the strongest probability as- 
signable to the most important rulers 
or personages of those parts. The cu- 
riosity of the antiquary is stimulated 
to the highest pitch, for the solution 
of an historical mystery so inviting. 
One point may be pretty safely as- 
sumed, that a very numerous. body of 
workmen were employed to construct 
these funereal mounds ; and who were 
so competent to such operations as the 
Roman legionary soldiers? The ex- 
ploration of the barrows at Bartlow 
has completely set aside the conjec- 
ture that they are the monuments of 
the contest between the Saxons and 
Danes in the ninth century, to which 
conclusion the similarity of the name 
of the neighbouring parish of Ash- 
don, with the Assandune of the Saxon 
Chronicle, had led several eminent an- 
tiquaries ; although it is still possible 
that event might have occurred in the 
same neighbourhood. The zeal and 
exertions of Mr. Gage, in prosecuting 
these practical tests of historical con- 
clusions, are highly praiseworthy. The 
graphic illustrations of the elegant 
relics from the Bartlow hills are of the 
most faithful and satisfactory charac- 
ter; and the coloured print of the beau- 
tiful enamelled vase, forms a splen- 
did illustration of this valuable paper. 


A brief Summary of the Wardrobe 
Accounts of the 10th, 11th, and 14th of 
King Edward IT. By Thomas Staple- 
ton, Esq. F.S.A. 

The more minute facts of manners 
or of history, are ever interestingly 

Gent. Mag. Vor. VI. 
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illustrated by original records. When 
the dates of events or of charters are 
denoted by the years of the reigns 
of our monarchs, it is not perhaps 
generally understood that the calcu- 
lation commences with the day of their 
accession ; thus the regnal years of 
Edward II. begin on the 8th of July, 
and end on the 7th of the same month 
in each successive year. Mr. Staple- 
ton having lately had the opportunity 
of perusing the account-book of the 
Comptroller of the Wardrobe for the 
14th year of King Edward II. in the 
possession of Mr. Joseph Hunton of 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, has com- 
pared it with similar account-books 
for the 10th and 11th years of the same 
king’s reign in the library of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and abstracted 
from the whole such entries as fix the 
dates of transactions embodied in the 
narratives of our chronicles, supply 
the omissions of the genealogists of our 
royal and noble houses, or are curious 
in illustrating customs, &c. We give 
one or two examples. The following 
entry fixes the date of the discomfiture 
of the Earl of Arundel, Lord Warden 
of the Scotish borders, by the cele- 
brated Douglas, on the haugh of Lyn- 
talee, not precisely given by historians: 


‘¢ To Thomas Grey, soldier at arms, of 
the King’s gift, in compensation for the 
loss of his horse slain in the King’s service 
at Lytanlye in Scotland, when in com- 
pany of the Earl of Arundel, Warden of 
the March of Scotland, in the month of 
March in the present 10th year, by com- 
position made with him at Westminster 
8th of January, 11 Edw. II. 187. 6s. 8d.”’ 


The term hales often occurs in later 
accounts as signifying tents or sheds 
set up in the field for the accommo- 
dation of the King, his officers, stud, 
&c. We have, on occasion of the 
King’s journey into France, the fol- 
lowing notices of hale (or hales), 
which term here appears to apply to 
the royal domestic offices in general— 
as— 

‘“‘To Peter du Garde of Amiens, in 
whose house our lord the King was 
lodged, of the King’s gift in compensation 
for all damage done to his dwelling, and 
in other respects during the King’s sojourn 
there: Amiens, 8th July, 67. 138. 6d.— 
To Sanxia, in whose dwelling were the 
offices, Lasse-hale and kitchen, 3l.—To 
a master carpenter to restore and repair 
all damage done by carpenters and others 
to the state-rooms (superiores hale) aud 

2Q 
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other apartments of the Court by reason 
of the King’s sojourn there, 4l.’’ p. 333. 


Mr. Stapleton evidently takes this 
term to signify chambers or rooms, 
and thus renders another passage of 
these old accounts— 


‘¢ To the workmen taking down divers 
hangings (tenta) in the rooms (hale,) and 
taking them to the river, in order to their 
being conveyed to the place where they 
were repaired.”’ 


The derivative of the word would 
seem to ordinary etymologists the Clas- 
sic aule, avd; but Ducange is disposed 
to deduce it from ‘hallis, signifying dry 
boughs of trees with which the rude 
dwellingsof the early ages were roofed ; 
thence we suppose by slight transition 
the Saxon helian, to cover over; from 
which the late Mr. Hamper’s ingenious 
etymology for the word oriel, q. d. 
over-hele is well known.* 


Of customs, the following are inte- 
resting traits : 

“¢ Sent by the King’s order to be laid 
upon the body of the Lady Margaret late 
Queen of England by the hands of Sir 
John de Hausted, at Marlborough, the 8th 
of March, two pieces of Lucca cloth.” 


Also in the conventual church of 
St. Mary Overy’s, Southwark; in the 
church of the Friars Minors, London, 
various other pieces of Lucca cloth 
were laid upon the corpse at masses 
said for her soul, and at her burial : 
hence the custom of the funeral pall. 

At the marriage of the Countess of 
Cornwall, niece to the King, in the 10th 
year, 1317, the following oblations are 
noted as distributed in the presence of 
our lord the King in his chapel in the 
park of Windsor, for the nuptials of 
Sir Hugh de Audley junior, and the 
Countess of Cornwall, and those of 
John de Montacute and the daughter 
of Sir Theobald de Verdon, 13s. 6d. ; 
and in oblations thrown over the heads 
of the said Sir Hugh and the said 
Countess during the said nuptials 3/.; 
by the hands of Dom Roger de North- 
burgh and Dom Robert de Wodehous, 
distributors of the said money, at 
Windsor the 28th day of April.—The 
9th day of Feb. in money thrown by 
the King’s order at the door of the 
King’s chapel within the manor of 





* Archeolog. vol. xxiii. p. 116. 
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Havering atte Boure during the solem- 
nization of the marriage between 
Richard, son of Edmund Earl of Arun- 
dell, and Isabella daughter of Sir 
Hugh le Despenser junior. Delivered 
for a veil to be spread over the above 
at their nuptials ‘‘ one piece of Lucca 
cloth.”” In the 14th year, laid by the 
King’s order upon the body of the 
Lady Beatrix late Countess of Pem- 
broke, buried in the conventual church 
of Stratford on the 14th September, 
5 pieces of silk, powdered with birds. 
—To John son of Alan Scroby, boy 
bishop, officiating on St. Nicholas day 
in the King’s chapel [at Eltham].— 
To our lord the King to play at dice 
on Christmas night 5/.—Given by our 
lord the King to Sir William de la Bech, 
king of the Bean (Rex Fabze) as a new- 
year’s gift on the day of the circum- 
cision of our Lord, a silver chased basin 
with ewer to match, price 7/. 13s. 10d. 
—To William de Horsham and three 
others his companions singing before 
the King in his chamber at Westmins- 
ter, 20 ells of striped cloth .... to 
make garments of, 20s.—To Robert 
Daverouns, violist of the Prince of Ta- 
rentum, performing his minstrelsy in 
the King’s presence, 51. [This we may 
suppose was the Paganini of the day.] 
—To Vanne Ballard for pieces of silk 
and gold tissue, of fustian and of flame- 
coloured silk, samit’ ardens, for the 
making of cushions, and for the 
chariots of the Queen and the ladies 
of her Court, 31. 18s. 3d. 

Numerous entries prove that it was 
customary to send disabled soldiers 
and other retainers in the King’s ser- 
vice to religious houses, there to be 
maintained as in an hospital for a time 
or for life, as the case might require ; 
another instance of the utility of these 
establishments inthe darker ages, when 
the noble receptacles of Chelsea and 
Greenwich had yet no existence, e. g. 
“‘To Ralph de Avyngburgh and Roger 
de Kygheley, slingers, coming from 
the garrison of Berwick to the King for 
relief, and sent to religious houses in 
order to have sustenence there during 
the rest of their lives,’”’ &c. This was 
called having garison in a monastery ; 
that is, protection or support : to gua- 
rantee or warrant are cognate terms, 
from garnir, to supply or furnish forth. 
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These brief and cursory notes will 
shew the nature and value of Mr. 
Stapleton’s paper. 


Further Account of the Anglo-Saxon 
Coins, called Stycas, recently discovered 
at Hexham, in the county of Nor- 
thumberland, communicated by John 
Adamson, Esq. Sec. S.A. Newcastle- 
upon- Tyne. 

Clear and accurate representations, 
in outline, of no less than 214 of these 
rare coins of the Saxon era, are given 
in illustration of this paper; with those 
represented in the author’s former ac- 
count,* they make the number 941. 
The Saxon coinage, we believe, con- 
sisted of the silver penny skeatta, and 
the copper styca ; the latter were struck 
only in the kingdom of Northumbria. 


Observations on the History of Ade- 
liza, sister of William the Conqueror, by 
Thomas Stapleton, Esq. F.S.A. 


A paper of much genealogical im- 
portance, in which Mr. Stapleton 
shews, from a contemporaneous char- 
ter, that <Adeliza Countess of Aumdle 
(Albemarle), wife of Count Odo of 
Champagne, has been confounded with 
her mother of the same name, and that 
she was the niece, not the sister of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. The original do- 
cument referred to was found by Mr. 
Stapleton, deposited among the muni- 
ments of the monastery of Aumiale, in 
the archives of the department of the 
Lower Seine, at Rouen. The follow- 
ing is extracted from his translation— 
‘* In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in this charter are contained the bene- 
fices and rents hereby specified, of the 
Church of the Mother of the Lord, the 
Virgin Mary, and of St. Martin the 
confessor of Christ, which in the time 
of Richard fourth Duke of the Nor- 
mans was founded near the town of 
Aumile (Albamarla), in the vill which 
is called Auchy (Alcis) by a certain per- 
sonage, to wit, Guerinfridus, who was 
also the founder of the castle which 
is called Albamarla, upon the river 
which is called Eu (Augus), in that 
part where it divides the province of 
Amiens (Ambianensis provincia) from 
the land of the Normans; and the 
same personage, to wit, the venerable 





* Arch. vol. xxv. p. 279. 
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Guerinfridus, established in the above- 
mentioned church six canons to serve 
the Lord, and endowed it according 
to his means with lands and rents, 
tithes and advowsons, wherewith the 
clerks who ministered in the church 
might be supported ; all which we have 
been careful to set down below by 
order of the Count (Consul) Enguer- 
rand, (who was the son of Berta, 
dau. of Guerinfridus, named above,) 
and of the Countess Adelidis his wife, 
sister to wit of William King of the 
English, who wished them to be au- 
thenticated by writing, to the intent 
that none of the benefices of the church 
should be taken away by posterity, 
&c.”” Then follows a specification of 
what was given in frankalmoign by 
the founder, and certain regulations 
consequent thereon, which Adelidis, 
daughter of Adelidis, the Conqueror’s 
sister above named, was to enforce. 

Ordericus. Vitalis states the wife of 
Count Odo of Champagne to be the 
daughter of Robert Duke of Normandy, 
and consequently sister of the Con- 
queror; but various discrepancies point- 
ed out by Mr. Stapleton prove that 
Enguerrand Count of Ponthieu mar- 
ried that lady, and by her was father 
of Adeliza wife of Count Odo of Cham- 
pagne, and of Judith wife of Waltheof 
Earl of Huntingdon. 

The remark of Mr. Stapleton, that 
fiefs held of the Crown by investiture, 
when the heir was not of sufficient age 
to undergo the ceremony of girding on 
the sword of the county, entitled the 
next of blood to the succession to the 
disinheriting the minor, is very judi- 
cious, and may be extended by some 
examples in our history to the descent 
of the Crown itself. 


Description of an ancient Structure 
dug out of Drumkelin Bog, in the parish 
of Inver, county of Donegal, communi- 
cated by Capt. William Mudge, R.N. 


Evidently an edifice of rude and 
aboriginal construction. The circum- 
stances which overwhelmed it with 
boggy matter and thus secured its pre- 
servation invite the attention of the 
Geologist. It was found about the 
20th June, 1832, in probing with long 
iron rods for bog timber. The upper 
part of the house was four feet be- 
neath the surface of the turf.. The 
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first part opened was the roof, which 
was quite flat, and composed of broad 
oak plank, varying inthickness from one 
inch and a half to three inches: these 
planks had evidently been split with 
wedges out of solid blocks, as all the 
fibres were to be seen as rough as in 
the common laths: the edges bore the 
round form of the tree, being untrim- 
med in any manner. The interstices 
were in all probability filled up with 
a composition formed of grease and 
fine sea-sand, as the floors of the house 
were most carefully staunched with 
that composition, The house was 
composed of rough blocks and planks, 
and was 12 feet square by 9 in height, 
and divided by a second floor, making 
two separate rooms, each room being 
4 feet high in the clear. On the floor 
of the house were found a stone chisel 
and wedge, used, it is thought, in its 
construction ; and a large flat slab of 
free stone, in which was a hollow, pro- 
bably a receptacle for nuts, which were 
cracked therein by a round shingle 
stone employedas a hammer. A pro- 
fusion of hazel nuts and nut-shells 
were found scattered near, half-burnt 
sticks, peat, &c. From the building was 
a way, constructed of shingle stones 
imbedded in sea-sand, and laid upon 
a layer of hazel bushes and birchwood, 
which from other vestiges discovered 
authorised the conjecture that the 
edifice formed one of a primitive vil- 
lage. It may be worth while here to 
introduce the incidental observation 
that the old British Watling Street 
had, according to the vulgar tradition, 
its name from a similar mode of con- 
struction on wattles or twigs. The 
reason for this arrangement in the 
present instance was obvious, for dig- 
ging below this way or path it was 
found to rest upon a bog; and the 
particulars of the whole discovery in- 
dicated, that when the house was 
originally constructed the adjacent 
level must have been thickly wooded. 
This therefore was a cabin of the na- 
tive foresters or Gwythelians (see Mr. 
Kempe’s communication on the Anti- 
quities discovered in Deveril Street, 
Old Kent Road, May, p. 469), and their 
aboriginal character was further attest- 
ed by the instruments of flint, an ar- 
row head of the same substance, two 
inches long, with serrated edges deli- 
cately thin, and a wooden sword three 
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feet in length, found on the spot. 
Whether the whole of the building 
were found may admit of a doubt; for, 
in the moist atmosphere of the Wes- 
tern clime in which it was seated, we 
should not have expected to find the 
flat roof adopted. The period of these 
vestiges may be later than their rude 
character might at first lead us to 
suppose; for we know that Ireland was 
disregarded by the Roman colonists, 
and therefore probably preserved her 
primitive manners long after Britain 
was completely Romanized. Be that 
as it may, discoveries like these afford 
evidence whereon to build rational and 
conclusive inferences, and furnish solid 
materials to exercise the judgment of 
the philologist and historian. 
(To be continued.) 


Juvenile Researches ; cr a Description 
of some of the principal Towns in the 
West of Sussex, and the borders of 
Hants. 4to. pp. 130. 1835. 


The History and Antiquities of Hors- 
ham. 8vo. pp. 80. 1836. 


INDEPENDENTLY of their con- 
tents, these are very interesting little 
books. They are the result of very 
uncommon ingenuity and perseverance 
in a youth of less than sixteen; who, 
in the course of two years, has pro- 
duced three little volumes (for there 
have been two editions of the first) by 
his own unassisted industry. With 
much attentive observation, and with 
little aid from books, he first set down 
his observations and reflections on the 
beauties of nature and antiquity within 
the circuit of his residence at Ease- 
bourne near Midhurst, with sketches 
of such objects as particularly at- 
tracted his notice. Having formed 
the wish to muitiply his collections 
both of the pen and pencil, he then 
proceeded to imitate the arts of en- 
graving on wood and printing; and 
his success is surprising, considering 
that, in both, his attempts were strictly 
imitations only of the products of 
those arts, without regular instruction. 
Having had alittle press formed under 
his own direction, and having procured 
a few types, he set to work with his 
«Juvenile Researches,”’ one page at a 
time, and at length perfected a little 
book, which is as creditable to his me- 
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chanical skill, as to his taste and good 
sense. His very limited edition was 
soon exhausted; strangers as well as 
friends desired copies ; he re-printed 
with improvements, and some of the 
second edition are for sale. 

Encouraged by the approbation he 
received, and still more by the great 
pleasure he derived from the employ- 
ment, he has compiled on a larger scale 
a History of Horsham, and executed 
the printing in the same manner, with 
the addition of four lithographic prints, 
which are certainly more successful 
than many first performances we have 
seen in that art by older hands. 

Such is the bibliographical history 
of these little books; the subjects and 
style of which will remind the anti- 
quary of the untutored productions of 
Thomas Gent of York; though we 
may truly say that our young topo- 
grapher has fairly beaten the old book- 
seller, partly perhaps from the better 
models placed before the eyes of all in 
the present day, and partly from his 
own natural good taste. Many of his 
rudest cuts display a very correct idea 
of the effects produced by light and 
shade. 


With respect to the authorship, we 
do not desire to be very critical : we 
consider it to be a great merit that 
Howard Dudley’s style is modest and 
unaffected ; we think, further, his judg- 
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ment is very good for his years; and 
his descriptions are on the whole well 
arranged, and with fewer errors than 
might have been expected : altogether, 
there is every reason to hope that he 
may be encouraged to pursue his 
favourite studies to a more profound 
extent, and more manly results. 

His first little volume comprises the 
towns and neighbourhoods of Chiches- 
ter, Midhurst, Easebourne, Petersfield, 
Petworth, and Horsham; and, what 
still further enhances its curiosity, it 
is interspersed with pieces of poetry 
written by a sister still younger than 
himself, and which, if they evince no 
remarkable scintillations of genius, 
have full as much sweetness and 
smoothness as the general contents 
of our Annuals and periodicals. 

The last book is devoted to a fuller 
description of the town of Horsham, 
and the villages in its immediate 
neighbourhood. It really contains all 
the information that ordinary readers 
require in a local history; and its 
wood-cuts comprise all the churches 
and public buildings, and a great many 
ofthe monuments. We think we have 
said enough to excite curiosity, and 
interest in those who have pleasure in 
encouraging the laudable aspirations of 
youth; and we believe the books them- 
selves will increase those sentiments. 





The Romance of Nature, or the Flower- 
Season Illustrated, by Louisa Anne Twam- 
ley. 8v0. 28 plates—To the lovers of 
flowers and of sweet poesie, a most fasci- 
nating volume is here presented, admira- 
bly suited to grace the table of the draw- 
ing-room and boudoir. The fair authoress 
is a devoted admirer of wild flowers, and 
has accordingly selected her illustrations 
chiefly from indigenous plants ; and doubt- 
less many are the beauties to be found in 
Nature’s own garden. Yet, after all, we 
like full as well the large-paper copies 
produced by cultivation. Chacun & son 
gout. The plates are engraved from 
drawings by the authoress, who evinces 
both taste and skill in her graphic por- 
traits of these beauties of nature, and they 
are charmingly coloured. Many sweet 
and appropriate lines are selected from 
our old Bards—Spenser, Chaucer, Robt. 
Herrick, and Shakespeare; and the 
volume is interspersed with some origi- 
nal poetry of considerable merit, of which 
we add a pleasing specimen. 


FLOWER FANTASIES. 


CAN ye, whose eyes now rest upon my page, 
Read souis in flowers? 
Do ye delight to fancifully trace, 
In the bright bowers 
Of clustered blossoms that in gardens are, 
Semblance of things as radiant and fair? 


Ye a be “ hi high ee” to feel 
With pe ect zest, 
All the oe ~ le fancies, that like dreams 
ftly invest 
The thought and memory of each pkg bud, 
That we do cull in forest, field, or fi 


Oh! there is music to the spirit’s ear, 
In every si 
Heav’d by the rose’s bosom to the air 
That winnows by; 
And there is poetry in every leaf 
Whose blush speaks pleasure, or whose tears 
tell grief. 


There is romance in every stem that bends, 
In motion soft, 

Beneath the wind that rustles in the tall 
Tree-tops aloft, 

And mid their branches w histlingly doth blow, 

While it but fans the flowers that sleep below. 


We know they vopi ; at eve the daisy small 
Foldeth all up 

Her blush-tipped rays; and the wave’s em- 
Her star-lit cup : [press * shuts 





* The Water-lily. 
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And each fair flower, though some with open 
Listens and yields to Nature’s lullaby. [eye, 


The nodding Foxglove siumbers on her stalk ; 
And fan-like ferns 
Seem poised, still, and sleepily, until 
The morn, returns 
With singing birds and beams of rosy light, 
To bid them dance and frolic in delight. 


The drowsy Poppy, who has all the day 
Proudly outspread 
His scarlet mantle, folds it closely now 
Around his head ; eaves distil, 
And, lulled by soothing balm that his own 
Sleeps, while the night-dews fall upon the 
moonlit hill. 


Now, rocked upon her fragile trembling stem, 
The soft Harebell 
Is slumbering light and dreamily ;—for sure 
right dreams may well 
Be thought to visit ms so pure and fair, 
Whose deaths no anguish have, whose lives no 
care. 


Oh! that I were a flower to slumber so! 
To wake at morn, 
E’en with as lithe a spirit, and to die 
As these return 
Unto their mother-earth, when air and sky 
Have caught their od’rous immortality. 


The nce is the spirit of the flower, 


en as the soul 
Is our ethereal portion. 
Hold or control, 
One more than other; passing sweet must be 
The visions, gentle things ! that visit ye. 
* * * * * 


We can ne’er 


Passatempi Morali is a little volume 
consisting of a Selection of Moral Tales 
from the writings of Addison, Johnson, 
Mackenzie, and others, translated into 
Italian by a young lady, for the purpose 
of facilitating the study of that language. 
The translation appears to be neatly exe- 
cuted ; and the stories being familiar to 
the English reader, will materially facili- 
tate the study of the Italian tongue. 


Jerningham, or the Inconsistent Man. 
3 vols. 1836.—Whoever reads the book 
we have just named, will, if he be a candid 
critic, pronounce the author to be a clever 
writer, and a person of education and ac- 
complishment ; but at the same time he 
will hardly approve the specimen of his 
talents which he has here given to the 
public. For ourselves, we read it, though 
with painful feelings, occasioned by the 
scenes of guilt and misery we had to con- 
template in our journey. The unnatural 
hatred of Frederic Jerningham—the cha- 
racter of Delaval—the misery of Sinclair 
—the insanity of Margaret—the wretch- 
edness and death of Ellen Hervey—all 
follow so closely on one ancther—as to 
leave no breathing time for our sorrow. 
Nor do we think the outline correctly or 
skilfully filled up. The reformation and 
forgiveness of Frederic come too late ; 
and his and Margaret’s happiness are 
huddled up at the end of the fifth act in 
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no very satisfactory manner. Such sud- 
den conversions as Frederic’s are not true 
to nature; and we think his detection 
would ultimately have increased his aver- 
sion to the Brother who had unmasked 
him; while Margaret’s tendency to insa- 
nity is too fatally established to make 
reconciliation hold out prospects of future 
happiness. Ellen, too, the simple, the 
soul-confiding, loving wife, seems to fall 
a sacrifice to the evil passions of others ; 
and being the only amiable character in the 
story, meets the most forlorn and mourn. 
ful destiny. 


Illustrations of the Scenery on the line 
of the Whitby and Pickering Railway, in 
the North-eastern part of Yorkshire, from 
Drawings by G. Dodgson ; with a short 
description of the district and undertak- 
ing, by Henry Belcher. 8vo. pp. 124.— 
The greatest advantage of Railroads to the 
Tourist for pleasure (independent of the 
rapidity of locomotion, which is not al- 
ways of the same importance to him as to 
other classes of travellers), is that they 
open to his view scenery which was before 
unknown and very difficult of access. 
Some of the railways will intersect the 
most picturesque portions of our island. 
The river scenery of the Tyne, viewed 
from the Newcastle and Carlisle railway, 
is exceedingly beautiful. Again, in the 
work before us, we are shown how grand 
is the mountainous and previously inac- 
cessible country traversed by the railway 
from Whitby to Pickering. We congra- 
tulate the traveller that the hilly and in- 
convenient road between those towns is 
now in a great degree superseded by this 
railway, which opens a new line of coun- 
try, through a succession of picturesque 
dales of great beauty and varied features. 
The numerous plates in the present vo- 
lume are drawn with excellent effect, and 
engraved in the very best style; and the 
vignettes are especially charming. The 
writer gives a popular account of Whitby, 
a descriptive tour by the railway through 
Eskdale, the vale of Goathland, Newton 
dale, &c. and concludes with an account 
of the town and neighbourhood of Picker- 
ing, in which he has availed himself of 
two unpublished surveys of the honour, 
preserved in the Duchy of Lancaster 
Office. Various ruins and other objects 
of antiquity are noticed in the course of 
his route; whilst those matters which are 
interesting to the geologist and lover of 
natural history, as well as those which 
concern the friend of commerce and local 
improvement, are not neglected. A cata- 
logue of the plants of the district is ap- 
pended ; together with an account of the 
opening of the railway, on the 26th of 
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May last. It is not intended for steam- 
carriages ; but the travelling is effected 
partly by horses, and partly by inclined 
planes ; the rate of travelling on the latter 
is from 20 to 30 miles an hour. 





The Lakes of England. By George 
Tattersall. Post 8vo. pp. 178.—This is a 
very desirable book for the tourist, on 
account of the excellent plan on which its 
plates are prepared. There is nothing 
more necessary among the ever-varying 
aspects of mountain scenery, than to have 
the fullest information respecting the pro- 
minent features of the landscape, until 
they become familiar in every point of 
view. The views before us form a species 
of horizontal and perspective maps: they 
are taken from the most commanding and 
interesting stations; and in the margin 
below are given the names of every indi- 
vidual mountain and leading feature of 
the scenery. This excellent idea (which 
we believe was first suggested by Colonel 
Barry, in his beautiful ‘‘ Cities of Eu- 
rope’’) is carried into effect in more than 
forty plates; and the spot and direction 
in which each prospect was taken is shewn 
inamap. We must add, that the plates 
are etched on steel by Mr. W. F. Topham, 
with great freedom, taste, and good effect. 
In its literary portion, this Guide seems 
well arranged and tolerably well written ; 
though not always chastened by the 
soundest judgment, as for instance in the 
extravagant nonsense about Milnthorpe, 
in p. 17; and the assertion about Kendal 
Castle, in p. 21, that ‘‘ this once power- 
ful stronghold, which yielded to the de- 
structive ambition of Cromwell, belonged 
to the family of Catharine Parr, the last 
queen of Henry VIII.’’ Not to notice 
the awkward confusion of ras, we 
would ask Mr. Tattersall where he has 
learned that Cromwell’s ambition was par- 
ticularly directed to the destruction of 
castles?—but, beyond that, where has he 
learned that Cromwell had any thing to 
do with Kendal Castle? which was a ruin 
nearly a century before his time. He has 
mistaken as a particular truth the univer- 
sal legend of the rustic ciceroni. 





The Mascarenhas: a Legend of the 
Portuguese in India. 2 vols. By the 
Author of Prediction.—We think the de- 
fect of this tale to consist in a want of 
sufficient interest in the story, to sustain 
it through its length of narrative, and its 
complication of circumstances ; but, be 
that as it may, there is very considerable 
merit in the manner in which a variety of 
agreeable incidents are introduced, in the 
description of oriental manners and scene- 
ry, in the formation of the characters, 
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and in the exhibition of the feelings and 
passions which are called forth through 
the varying drama of the tale. The au- 
thoress is certainly not deficient in rich- 
ness of imagination or power of colour- 
ing. We have no room for an extract; 
and, indeed, none of a length that we 
could afford to give, would present a bet- 
ter specimen of the whole work, than a 
single column, of a temple. The work 
will well repay the perusal. 





BrsiiotHEecA LusiTana; or, Cata- 
logue of Books and Tracts relating to the 
History, Literature, and Poetry of Portu- 
gal, forming part of the Library of John 
Adamson, M.R.S.L., F.S.A., F.L.S., &e. 
&c. 18mo, pp. 120. (Privately printed at 
Newcastle.) Mr. Adamson, being sent to 
Portugal in early youth, with the view of 
his becoming a permanent resident at 
Lisbon, was induced to lay the founda- 
tion of this very valuable collection, which 
he has continued to enrich up to the 
present period. His translation of the 
play of Dona Ignez de Castro, and his 
Life of Camoens, have been proofs of his 
familiarity with Portuguese literature. The 
present Catalogue is classed, and is one 
of the most elaborate and interesting 
bibliographical performances we have ever 
seen. Mr. Adamson is now desirous to 
part with the collection entire. 





A Hand-book for Travellers on the Con- 
tinent ; being a Guide through Holland, 
Belgium, Prussia, aud Northern Ger. 
many ; and along the Rhine from Holland 
to Switzerland. Post 8vo. (Murray.)— 
Guide Books are next in utility to School 
Books, giving instruction on the actual 
roads, as the latter do on the figurative 
roads, of knowledge and intelligence. It 
is no wonder that, in classes of literature 
so popular and so indispensable, there 
should be hosts of assuming instructors 
for one safe mentor. The present work 
is intended to supply the information re- 
quisite for travellers, without their having 
recourse to the confusion and incum- 
brance of many books. It is an exceed- 
ingly just observation made by the author, 
that local writers are not competent to 
estimate the importance of their own cu- 
riosities: they direct the stranger alike 
to what is peculiar to themselves, and to 
what they possess in much inferior per- 
fection to other places ; or what, at least, 
the traveller may see with greater facility 
elsewhere. This Hand-book appears to 
us to be a well-considered, well-arranged, 
and well-compressed work. It combines 
every practical information as to pass- 
ports, money, travelling, inns, &c. with 
satisfactory descriptions, and extracts 


‘ 
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from the most accomplished travellers, 
unencumbered with the long historical 
details which not unfrequently are use- 
lessly intruded into these manuals. The 
compiler’s laudable object has evidently 
been to compress the greatest quantity of 
useful information in the smallest possi- 
ble compass. The volume is complete in 
itself; but, if successful (as we think it 
sure to be), is to be followed by a Hand- 
book for Southern Germany, and a Hand- 
book for Switzerland. 


The Scottish Steam-boat Pocket Guide 
is a very neat little pocket volume, giving 
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the stranger an account of all that is wor- 
thy of his notice in the Western High- 
lands and Islands of Scotland, accompa- 
nied by two maps and several plates. 

The Pocket Guide to the Picturesque 
Scenery of Scotland, is a corresponding 
production of the Glasgow press, intended 
for the more ordinary tour of the inland 
Lakes, of which it includes a map, and 
‘*embracing the sublime of Perthshire, 
the splendid of Inverness-shire, and the 
beautiful of Dumbartonshire; including 
the Falls of the Clyde, and many other 
such romantic scenes.’’ 





FINE 


PAINTINGS BY HOGARTH. 
Mr. Urnsan, Hammersmith, dug.20. 

In the edition of “ Anecdotes of Ho- 
garth, written by himself,” 1833, is a list 
of original Paintings by our truly national 
painter, tracing, where possible, the pic- 
tures from the easel to their present pos- 
sessors, and specifying the sums they 
have brought when sold. As I flatter 
myself this list is not without its use, 
allow me to lay before your Readers an 
account of a few pictures, either painted 
by Hogarth, or supposed by their posses- 
sors to be by his hand, which have come 
to my knowledge since that work was 
published : 

The Mystery of Masonry brought to 
light by the Gormagons. The original 
painting has lately come into my posses- 
sion. It is 12 inches high and 14 inches 
wide ;* and resembles the well-known 
engraving by Hogarth, except that it has 
in the middle of the foreground an ad- 
ditional monkey, carrying on each shoul- 
der a pillar, emblematic of masonry. 

Mr. Tiffin of the Strand has a picture, 
representing Ranelagh Grove, leading to 
Lord Ranelagh’s house and grounds at 
Chelsea, the spot so celebrated afterwards 
as a place of fashionable resort. In the 
foreground are several figures setting on 
two dogs to fight, painted in a style which 
reminds one of the ‘ Stages of Cruelty.” 
Behind which, a little in the distance, 
is a chariot richly ornamented with carv- 
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ing and gilding in the taste of the time, 
containing a Jady and gentleman, drawn 
by two white horses. Another carriage 
is seen on the right, proceeding towards 
Chelsea through a lane lined with high 
trees (now entirely built upon). On the 
same side of the picture, in the distance, 
is a village fair, with a number of figures 
beautifully painted, among which may be 
recognised the fire-eater, seen in Hogarth’s 
print of ‘* Southwark Fair.” On the 
left a man, strongly resembling the no- 
torious Colonel Charteris, is conducting 
a young lady attended by two maids, near 
whom is inscribed the puzzling inscrip- 
tion, ‘KEE PONT HISS IDE” (keep on 
this side). The distance is a perspective 
view of a long row of trees with houses 
on each side, then, and to.the present day, 
called Ranelagh Grove. The picture 
contains above fifty figures, and is alto- 
gether painted with wonderful spirit and 
truth. It measures 2ft. 9in. long, by 
3ft. high, exclusive of frame. 

Hogarth’s capital picture of The Cof- 
Jee House Politicians is now at Messrs. 
Rushworth and Jarvis, auctioneers, (late 
Squibb’s,) in Saville-row. It consists of 
four figures as large as life, Old Slaugh- 
terand Dr. Monsey, seated ; Hogarth with 
acap on, and a gentleman, probably W. 
Lambert, standing. This picture deserves 
to be well engraved. 

At Cashiobury, the seat of the Earl of 
Essex, is a beautifully painted conversa- 





* The first impressions of this Plate are without an artist’s name. 
The third, “ London, Printed for Robert Sayer,” 
If Hogarth really composed this Plate, he borrowed nearly the whole of the 
On reference to a small edition, London, 1747, 


have ‘* Hogarth inv. et sculp.” 
&e. 
figures from Coypel’s Don Quixote. 


The second 


the prints of which are evidently copied from Coypel, the figure D. in “The 
Mystery of Masonry,” is taken from “ Dolorida with the enchanted beard,’’ iv. 26; 
the figure on the ass, the cook, and Sancho Panza, from “ Don Quixote at the Pup- 
pet Show,” iii. 207; the man with the sword, the boy with the light, and the girl 
between them, from ‘‘ Don Quixote knighted at the Inn,” i. 22; and the figure of 
Don Quixote, from “ Basilia’s trick to obtain Quiteria,” iii. 163. 
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tion piece by Hogarth. The gentleman 
in the red cap and the lady making tea, are 
Mr. and Mrs. Millan, at whose bouse 
the party were assembled. ‘The gentle- 
man on Mrs. Millan’s right hand is Mr. 
Locke ; the lady on his right is Mrs. 
Freke, wife of Mr. Freke, formerly a 
surgeon of eminence; on his right-hand 
is the late Henry Needler, esq. one of the 
Accountants- General of the Excise, the 
first gentleman violinist in London. He 
led the concert as first violin at 
the Musical Small Coal Man’s. On his 
rightis Mr. Freke. ‘The gentleman at the 
bassoon is a Mr. Cottle, King’s Coun- 
sel; the gentleman with the violoncello 
is Mr. Ditson. In the foreground, un- 
der the table, is a boy snatching a piece ot 
music from a black cat, who is tearing it. 
The picture is about 2ft. 5in. wide, and 
about 2ft. high. [Is this the same pic- 
ture, that was exhibited at the British 
Gallery in 1817, and then in the posses- 
sion of the late T. J. Matthias, esq. 
and said to contain portraits of his fa- 
mily ?] 

Hogarth introducing his Wife to her 
Family after her Marriage, in which are 
portraits of Sir James ‘Thornhill and 
Lady Thornhill, Fielding, and Justice 
Welsh. This picture was exhibited in 
the Suffolk Street Gallery in 1833. 

The Enraged Cobler, 2ft. Tin. long by 
2ft. 2in. high, was on sale at Mr. H. 
Gritten’s, Carver, &c. Trafalgar Square, 
May 1834. It was purchased in the col- 
lection of Mr. Hamilton, of Norwood, 
about four years ago, at Mr, Forster’s 
for forty-four guineas. The cobbler is 
opening the door of his room. He has 
a strap in his hand, and discovers his 
daughter, a beautiful girl, receiving the 
attentions of a diminutive old man taw- 
drily dressed, with a cocked hat and gold 
tassel. At a tea-table is seated the 
cobbler’s wife and other females. A boy 
is sleeping on the floor, pointing to “* The 
Pilgrim’s Progress; ” a little girl is stand- 
ing by him; another boy is on a chair, 
Against the wall is a picture, on which is 
written, ‘* The Robin Hood ;” another 
paper has “ Elegy.” Out of the window 
is seen the steeple of a chureh, probably 
Bow Steeple. ‘This picture was, I be- 
lieve, exhibited at the Suffolk Street 
Exhibition. 

Portrait of Mrs Rebecca Wainwright. 
A clever portrait of this venerable lady 
was sold at the house of George Boone 
Roupell, esq. 46, Great Ormond Street, 
March 27, 1834; and is now in my pos. 
session. On the painting is the follow- 
ing inscription: 


Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 
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“ Rebecca, Thome Wainwright, LL. D. 
Vidua, 
Feemina quamplurimas pregrediens 
tate, Senientio, Meritis. 
Inchoata, nondum confecta, Hac Imagine, 
Obiit 20 8bris 1738, apud montem de Merion, 
in Hibernia, 
Exactis 81 annis, et omnibus Vitz officiis : 
Erat animi equi, excelsi, et firm valetudinis, 
Nihil caducum, nihil mortale sentientis, 
Donec ipsam Mortem. 
O! Sanctissima Mater ! 
At dulcis patrie reddita finibus 
Qua lambit Veteris moenia Cestriz 
Lenis Deva quiescis 
Cari conjugis ad latus.” 


It measures 2ft. 64in. high by 21]in. 
wide. She has a black hat lined with red, 
white eap and neckerchief. The pore 
trait is in an oval border round whichis: 

‘* KaXov ro ab\ov Kat 7 Ams peyadn.” 

This picture is evidently a memorial 
of the filial affection of John Wainwright, 
esq. one of the Barons of the Exchequer 
in Ireland ; who erected a monument in 
Chester Cathedral to the memory of his 
father and grandfather, both Chancellors 
of the Diocese, the inscription on which, 
with some Latin verses penned in a simi- 
lar style to the above, will be found in 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, vol i. 
- 245. The old lady’s husband was 

homas Wainwright, LL.D.; and the 
grandfather of the Baron was John 
Wainwright, LL.D. 

A juvenile portrait of William fourth 
Duke of Devonshire, grandfather of the 
present Duke; at the top, in Hogarth’s 
own handwriting, “ The Right Honle 
the Marquiss of Hartington, 1741; ” at 
bottom, “ W. Hogarth Pinxt 1741.” 
The Duke has a brown coat, with four 
immense gold frogs; he wears his own 
light hair flowing on his shoulders. It 
is one of Hogarth’s most beautiful por- 
traits, and was not known till recently 
discovered by Mr. J. Seguier, in the 
collection of the Hon. Charles Compton 
Cavendish, at Latimers, Bucks. It mea- 
sures 2 ft, Gin. high by 2ft. 1 in. wide. 

J. B. Nicuous. 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
THE FINE ARTS IN SCOTLAND. 

The receipts of this Association, which 
has been for two years established, have 
in the year 1835-6 been 12701. 10s. Of 
that sum, 868/. have been expended in the 
purchase of pictures painted by Scottish 
artists ; and it is proposed to expend 2501. 
on a plate, to be engraved in mezzotinto 
by Mr. Robert Moore Hodgetts, (the only 
engraver in that style resident in Scot- 
land), from a painting of the Taking Down 
from the Cross, by Mr. David Scott, S.A. 


2R 
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STATUE OF KING GEORGE III. 


The Statue of George III. which has so 
Tong employed the labour and talents of 
Mr. Matthew Cotes Wyatt, was opened 
to public view, in Pall Mall East, on the 
3rd of August. It was originally intended 
to place it at the bottom of Waterloo 
Place; but it was not considered proper 
that the statue of the Duke of York should 
have the back turned towards the statue 
of his Father. The spot it now occupies 
was then selected. The ceremonial of 
inauguration was attended by the Duke 
of Cumberland, as proxy for His Majesty, 
and by many personages of high rank. 
On the arrival of the Duke, the curtains 
were withdrawn, and Sir Frederick Trench, 
on the part of the committee, delivered an 
address, from which we make some ex- 
tracts, which briefly recapitulate the his- 
tory of the statue. 

“Soon after the death of George the 
Third, Mr. Wyatt proposed to form a 
monumental trophy, representing his 
Majesty in a triumphal car, drawn by 
four horses. A very beautiful sketch* 
was submitted to the public, and sub- 
scriptions were solicited: but, from want 
of adequate means, and from a combina- 
tion of adverse circumstances, the artist 
was obliged to abandon this splendid and 
magnificent project.. In Nov. 1832, a 
committee of subscribers was appointed ; 
and, on considering all the circumstances 


of the case, they decided on employing 
Mr. Wyatt to make an equestrian statue. 
The means at their disposal amounted, in 
subscriptions paid, and interest, only to 


31001, The committee were aware how 
infinitely inadequate such a sum was to 
remunerate un artist for such a work: and, 
though they agreed among themselves to 
guarantee to Mr. Wyatt a sum of 4000l., 
yet they felt that, in truth, this sum was 
scarcely equal to the necessary expendi- 
ture atteuding such a work, and left no- 
thing at all in the shape of pecuniary com- 
pensation to the artist. In confirmation 
of this opinion, I am informed that Sir 
Francis Chantrey received 80001. for 
the statue of Sir Thomas Munro, a work 
precisely of the same size as that which 
we now sce before us. The equestrian 
statue of George IV. cost 90001. ; the sta- 


tue of the Duke of York, in Waterloo . 


Place, 70001. I have heard that the 
equestrian statue at the end of the Long 
Walk, at Windsor, cost 30,000].; and, 
that the bronze figure in the Park, at Hyde 
Park Corner, cost as much. I do not 
pretend to be accurately informed ; but, 
from what I have stated, it is quite clear 





* See an engraving of this in Gentle- 
mum’s Magazine for March, 1822, p. 269. 
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that the artist could not look for a pecu- 
niary recompence. But still he did not 
decline the work ; he hoped to obtain the 
approbation of the subscribers, the admi- 
ration of the public, and, above all, in 
executing this glorious but unprofitable 
work, he felt that he was discharging a 
debt of gratitude to his beloved patron 
and benefactor. Mr. Wyatt engaged to 
complete his work so that it might be 
erected on the 4th of June, 1836 ; and he 
laboured night and day, to the great in- 
jury of his health, for the accomplishment 


‘of his engagement; but in February, of 


the present year, a disastert occurred, 
which almost blighted his hopes, and en- 
tailed upon him not only a heavy pecu- 
niary loss, but incredible labour and fa- 
tigue. The mischief was not accidental, 
—it could not be accidental. From my 
own observation, I could venture to pro- 
nounce this opinion; but it was con- 
firmed by the testimony of the most 
scientific men of the country. Still, Mr. 
Wyatt’s zeal, and energy, and enthusiasm, 
overcame all obstacles, and the statue was 
ready for erection on the 4th of June. 
But now a new difficulty presented itself, 
A banker, residing in an adjoining house, 
declared that he thought an equestrian 
statue would be a nuisance. Two months 
of tedious and expensive litigation have 
succeeded ; but the Lord Chanc:llor re- 
moved the injunction; and we are this 
day met to witness the interesting spec- 
tacle of your Royal Highness presenting 
to the public this exquisite memorial of 
your beloved and venerated Father. In 
the name of the Committee, I now beg 
leave to offer to your Royal Highness 
their thanks for the honour you have 
done them in assisting at this interesting 
ceremony. Contemplation of the Statue 
before us will touch the heart of every 
true Briton, as it now affects mine. It will 
immortalise the artist who has executed 
it; and I hope it will prove as imperish- 
able as the recollection of the virtues it is 
intended to record.”’ 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cum- 
berland said:—‘‘ Instead of receiving 
thanks from the Committee, I feel that 
thanks are due from me, for being invited 
to assist at this most interesting and gra- 
tifying ceremony. No man in this coun- 
try entertains a higher sense than I do of 
the virtues and great qualities of that il- 
lustrious and venerated individual ; and 
it has been the study of my life to en- 
deavour to imitate his example, and to 
conduct myself in such a manner as I 
think he would have approved.” 

The Statue reflects high credit on the 





t See our number for March, p. 288. 
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genius, taste, and mechanical skill of Mr. 
Wyatt. It is a faithful representation of 
George the Third, mounted upon his fa- 
vourite charger. Thehorseistightlyreined 
back, and the artist has availed himself of 
the attitude to display a correct knowledge 
of the anatomy of the horse, and to pour- 
tray it with a spirit that gives the animal 
the appearance of life and animation. The 
figure of the King has all the peculiarities 
of outline and general appearance by which 
the original was distinguished. The cos- 
tume is precisely such as was worn by the 
good old King; and the countenance 
and whole person are expressed in a very 
felicitous manner, rendering the statue 
exact, even to the very minutie. 

Another excellence of the group is, that 
it is not supported by the adventitious 
but clumsy contrivance of a piece of rock, 
or an ancillary serpent, to uphold the 
legs of the horse ; neither does the animal 
rest, like an opossum, upon his ta'l, in 
order to secure the back sinews of his legs 
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from being strained and broken. The 
whole is elaborately finished. The mate- 
rial is of the finest bronze, of a golden 
hue, and varnished to resist the effects of 
the weather. It is in height between ten 
and eleven feet, being of what is called 
the heroic size, but not colossal. It is 
placed on a pedestal of Portland stone 
twelve feet in height; and the following 
is the proposed inscription :— 

‘To his Most ExceHent Majesty George 
the Third, King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and Defender of the Faith. A Mo- 
narch who was the safeguard of Chris- 
tianity, without the honours of a saint ; 
and the conqueror of half the globe, with- 
out. the fame of a hero; who reigned 
amidst the wreck of empires, yet died in 
the love of his People ; when peace was 
established throughout his wide Domi- 
nions, when the literature and the com- 
merce of his Country pervaded the world, 
when British valour was without a rival, 
and the British character without a stain.” 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New works announced for Publication. 
A volume on the History and Anti- 

quities of Suffolk, comprising the Hun- 

dred of Thingoe, by Joun Gace, esq. 


F.R.S. Director S.A. author of the His- 
tory of Hengrave. 

Parte vi. and vii. of the late Mr. 
Fisuer’s Collections for Bedfordshire, 
which complete the work. 

The Original Diary, from 1638 to 1648, 
of Sir Henry Slingsby, of Scriven, Bart. 
who was beheaded by Oliver Cromwell 
in 1658; his rare tract, “ A Father's 
Legacy,” and Family Correspondence and 
Papers, with Notices and a Genealogical 
Memoir. By the Rev. Dantet Par- 
sons, M.A. of Oriel College, Oxford. 

The Student’s Manual of Ancient His- 
tory; containing accounts of the Political 
Condition, Geographical Situation, and 
Social State of the principal Nations of 
Antiquity. By W. C. Taytor, LL.D. 

Remarks on Egyptian Antiquity, de- 
monstrating the ‘Shepherd Kings,” their 
language, and descendants. By B. E. 
Pore. 

Recollections and Reflections of a 
Public Writer in his sixty-fifth year. 
By T. Nove. 

Memoirs of the late Baron Rothschild. 

A Narrative of the Voyage to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea, with the Natural His- 
tory attached to it. By Mr. Kine, thé 
— who accompanied Captain 


Major Sxinner’s Adventures during 
his Travels overland to India. 

Sayings worth Hearing; and Secrets 
worth Knowing; partly original, and 
partly selected. Illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, and the late Robert Seymour. 

British Flora Medica, part V. By 
B. H. Barron, and T. Caste. 

Scientific Memoirs ; selected and trans- 
lated from Foreign Journals. Edited by 
R. Taytor, F.L 8. 

Poetical Anthology of the Germans, 
by Wituetm Kiaver Kiattowskt. 

Vol. II. of the Marquess of Wellesley’s 
Despatches, Minutes, and Correspond- 
ence, during his administration in India. 

Golden Records, a Little World of 
Wisdom ; consisting of the choicest say- 
ings of the most eminent men, on the 
plan of a Pocket Dictionary. 

Kidd’s Book of Collective Wisdom ; 
containing Gleanings from the choicest 
works of the most eminent writers, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

Kidd’s Little Lexicon of Useful Know- 
ledge; or, a Book for the Million; con- 
sisting of extracts from popular authors. 

Introduction to Medical Botany. By 
T. Castte, M.D. Also, by the same, 
the Linnzan System of Botany ; and the 
British Flora Medica, part VI. 

THE ABBOTSFORD CLUB. 

In our number for June, p. 645, we no- 

ticed the recent transactions of the Mait- 
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land Club; and in our last we made 
favourable reports of the Roxburgh- Club 
and Surtees Society. We have now to 
record the proceedings of a new Scotish 
society of the same description, the ob- 
jects of which are not, like those of the 
Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs, restricted 
to Scutland, but are extended to the 
whole of Geat Britain. 

Ata general meeting of the Abbots- 
ford Club, held at Edinburgh on the 9th 
July, it was reported that there had been 
produced at the general expense of the 
Club :— 

A volume of Ancient Mysteries or 
Miracle Plays, now first printed from the 
Digby MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
No. 133, and edited, with an Introduction 
and Glossary, by Thomas Sharp, esq. 
author of a ‘* Dissertation on the Coven- 
try Mysteries.” 

The following had been presented by 
individual members of the Club :— 

I. The Presentation in the Temple, 
a Miracle Play, as originally represented 
by the Corporation of Weavers at Coven- 
try ; now first printed from the books of 
the Company, and edited by Thomas 
Sharp, esq. Presented by John Biack 
Gracies, esq. W. S. 

II. Compota Domestica Familiarum 
de Bukingham et d’Angouleme—1443- 
52-63— Quibus annexa Expensa cu- 
jusdam Comitis in itinere, 1273.—Pre- 
sented by William B. D.D. Turnbull, 
esq. advocate, Secretary to the Club. 

There were also laid upon the table 
specimen sheets of the following contri- 
butions now in press by individual mem- 
bers, and which will be delivered before 
the close of the present year :— 

I, Lettersand State Papers of Thomas 
earl of Melrose, afterwards of Hadding- 
ton, from the original MSS. in Advo- 
cates’ Library, Edinburgh. To be pre- 
sented by John Hope, esq. Dean of Fa- 
culty, President of the Club. 

Jl. Memoirs of Transactions during 
the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, by 
Lord Herries. From the original MS. 
in Douay College. To be presented by 
Robert Pitcairn, esq. W. S. 

III. Records of the Presbyterians of 
St. Andrew’s and Cupar, from the ori- 
ginal MSS. To be presented by George 
R. Kinloch, esq. 

IV. Records of the Synod of Fife, 
from the original MSS. To be presented 
by Charles Baxter, esq. 

V. Inventory of Monastic Treasures 
confiscated at the dissolution of the reli- 
gious houses in England, from the origi- 
nal roll in possession of Mr. Rodd of 
London. 


To be presented by Wm. 
B. D. D. Turnbull, esq. advocate, Se- 
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cretary to the Club, as his second contri- 
bution. - 

An “ Abbotsford Club Garland” was 
presented to the members by the Secre- 
tary; and the preparation of various im- 
— publications from original MSS. 

th relating to historical and romantic 
literature, to be printed at expense of 
the Club,—was remitted to him and the 
members of council. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF ROGER BACON. 

On the 6th of August, a gentleman, 
by the name of Cousin, made a verbal 
communication to the Academy of Moral 
and Political Science, at Paris, stating 
that he had just discovered some MSS. 
of great importance towards the history 
of the scholastic philosophy. ‘They are 
the MSS. of the renowned Roger Bacon, 
the celebrated philosopher of the thir- 
teenth century. He was a Franciscan 
monk, born in England, but passed al- 
most all his life in France. He lived in 
the Convent of the Cordeliers; and he 
there suffered a long imprisonment, by 
order of the General of the Franciscans. 
This circumstance led Mr. Cousin to 
conjecture that there might be in France 
some MSS. ot Roger Bacon, notwith- 
standing the silence of Montfaucon and 
other bibliographers. He has caused 
search to be made at Douay and St. 
Omer, where there were formerly Eng- 
lish colleges. This search hes proved 
successful. Hitherto we were acquainted 
only with the first letter addressed by 
Roger Bacon to Clement IV.; and 
which Bacon has entitled Opus Majus. 
Clement IV. patronised Bacon, and had 
asked him for some information respect- 
ing the state of learning in the thirteenth 
century. Having received no answer to 
his first letter, R. Bacon drew up a se- 
cond essay, which he addressed to the 
pope under the title of Opus Minus. The 
second letter remaining unanswered like 
the first, Bacon revised his work, and ad- 
dressed to the Pope a third letter, which 
he called Opus Tertium. The Opus Majus 
was published at London in 1820. There 
is in England a copy of the Opus Minus, 
and it has hitherto been supposed that 
there was no other. Mr. Cousin has 
just discovered at Douay a MS. which 
contains a considerable fragment of it. 
He does not think the work to be of 
much importance. It is not the same 
with the Opus Tertium, which may be 
considered as the last work of Roger 
Bacon, and of which Mr. Cousin has just 
discovered a MS. which is the only one 
in Europe. He has, besides, very re- 
cently discovered at Amiens, another 
MS. of Bacon’s, of which nobody ex- 
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pected the existence. It is “ Questions 
on the Physies and Metaphysics of Aris- 
totle.” hese three MSS. on which 
Mr. Cousin is preparing a memoir, will 
throw much light on the history of 
scholastic philosophy. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

Aug. 22. This being the day appointed 
for the meeting of the Association 
at Bristol, upwards of 1,100 members re- 
gistered their names ; many of them being 
persons of the highest distinction in the 
literary and scientific world. The dif- 
ferent places had been selected as nearly 
as possible in one locality, so as to permit 
the members to go from one to the other, 
according to the subjects or communica- 
tions in which they might take interest. 
At section A, for Mathematical and Phy- 
sical science, held at the Merchants’ Hall, 
Professor Whewell, the president, in the 
chair, papers were read on the following 
subjects, on each of which interesting 
conversations were held:—Sir David 
Brewster, a report on the rock-salt lens ; 
Mr. Lubbock, a report on the progres- 
sive discussions of tidal observations, and 
on his views of the lunar theory; Pro- 
fessor Phillips, on the temperature of the 
earth; Professor Whewell, on the state 
of know!edge relating to the levels of the 
land and sea; Professor Wheatstone, on 
electric light; and Professor Sir Wm. 
Hamilton, a report on Mr. G. Gerrard’s 
mathematical researches. Section B, for 
Chemistry and Mineralogy, was held at the 
Grammar School; the Rev. Professor 
Cumming presiding, the papers read being 
likewise of a highly interesting character. 
Amongst these were remarks on the salt 
called phosphate of soda, by H. H. Wat- 
son; on the effects of electricity upon 
potatoes, and of the diseases of potatoes, 
by Mr. F. Libson; on the means of de- 
tecting minute portions of substances in 
atmospheric air, by Mr. West ; a report 
on mineral waters, by Dr. Daubeny; on 
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arsenical poisons, hy Mr. Wm. Herapath ; 
on the power of certain gases to prevent 
the action on platina of oxygen and hy- 
drogen, by Dr. Henry; on an improved 
blow-pipe ; and an accurate measure for 
gases, by Mr. Ettrick. 

At section C, for Geography and Geo- 
logy, held at the theatre of the Philosophi- 
cal and Literary Institution, the Rev. Dr. 
Buckland, president, presided; when a 
paper was read from E. Charlesworth, 
esq. being a notice of vertebrated ani- 
mals found in the Craig, and another by 
Mr. J. E. Bowman, being notices of 
some recent examinations of bone caverns 
at Cefn, near Denbigh. Sections D and 
E, the former of Zoology and Botany, and 
the latter for Medical Science, were held 
at Colston’s school; at the former Pro- 
fessor Henslow, and at the latter Dr. 
Roget presided. An interesting paper 
was read at the former, on the zoology of 
North America, by Dr. Richardson, and 
by Mr. Rootsby, on the Aranea arcularia; 
and at the Jatter, contributions severall 
from the Dublin Committee, Sir Davi 
Dickson, and Drs. O’Beirne and Hors- 
ton. At section F, for Statistics, held 
at the Chapter Room at the Cathedral, 
at which Sir Charles Lemon was Presi- 
dent, was read a report by Dr. Cleland, 
exhibiting the past and present state of 
Glasgow. Section G, for Mechanical 
Science, founded on the last occasion of 
meeting, and held at the Merchants’ Hall, 
under the superintendence of Davies Gil- 
bert, esq., was occupied in a report from 
Professor Moseley, on certain points con- 
nected with the theory of locomotive car- 
riages ; as well as with a paper by Mr. 
Russel, of Edinburgh, on the application 
of our knowledge of the phenomena of 
waves, to the improvement of the navi- 
gation of shallow rivers and canals. A 
review of these several papers, with the 
discussions which took place upen them, 
were given by the various secretaries at 
the soirée, held in the evening at the 
Theatre. 

(The following days in our next.) 





ANTIQUARIAN 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


An interesting Collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities formed by James Burton, 
jun. esq. during his travels in Egypt, 
were sold by auction by Messrs. Sotheby 
on 25th July and two following days. 
The sale went off with much spirit, the 
principal competitors being The British 
Museum, Lords Breadalbane and Prud- 
hoe, Sig. D'Athanasi, Drs. Hogg and 
Lee, Messrs. Gwilt, Hay, Humphrey, 


RESEARCHES. 


Leathes, Millingen, Pettigrew, S. Ro- 
gers, Sams, Thorpe, Till, Warwick. 
Wilkinson, Winstanley, &c. The fol- 
lowing is a List of some of the principal 
Articles, with the prices and purchasers. 

Mummies, &c. A Cat highly preserved, 
in a curious envelope, 4/. 8s. Leathes. 
—A child, from Thebes, 3/. 5s. Hum- 
phrey.—Case of a Mummy, for a young 
erson, 3 f. 8 in. long, 4/. 10s. jitto, 

ever used, a vacant space being left for 
name of the deceased.—A Lamb, 2/. 
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A youn ocephalus, and another 
larger 7 ng All three bought by 
Brit. Museum.— Another Cynocephalus, 
3/. 16s. Hay. 

Objects in Wood. A Painter's Pallet, 
with eleven divisions for colours, each with 
some in, and a place for brushes, 67. Bur- 
ton.— Two other Pallets were bought by 
Brit. Mus. for 2/. 8s. and 10/. The 
latter 16$ in. is very curious. It is 
engraved, with numerous other figures, in 
the Catalogue, and on it is the name of 
the scribe in hieroglyphics, Phathmes. 
A carrier’s shoulder-pole, with one of the 
leather straps, 37. Brit. Mus.—Folding 
Tablets for writing, called Pugillares by 
the Romans, 10 in. by 94, 97. 15s. Brit. 
Mus.—A Plasterer’s Tool, and Mason’s 
Mallet, 3/. 3s. B. Mus.—A set of Car- 

enter’s Tools, with the Basket and 
Workman’s Leather-bag, 25/. Brit. Mus. 

Scarabai. Three, with Cartouches of 
Osirtesen III. Thothmes III. and Ra- 
meses the Great, 4. 14s. 6d.; luord 
Prudhoe; and Four others with Car- 
touches, 37. 13s. 6d. Do.—Scarabeeus of 
Lapis Lazuli, with ten lines of hiero- 
glyphies, 47. 14s. 6d. Lord Breadalbane. 
er he of Slate Stone, with seven 
lines of hieroglyphics, 37. 10s. Brit. Mus. 

Sepulchral Tablets. Of basalt, Car- 
touche gives the prenom of the Pharoah 
Osirtesen the Second, 2 ft. 2 in. high, 
20!. Lord Prudhoe.—Another Tablet, 
with the prenom of the Pharoah Amun- 
M-Gori? 1620 years before Christ, 
immediately after the death of Joseph, 
207. Lord Prudhoe. These two Tablets 
are very interesting. They were found 
in a small Temple in the Wady-Jasoos, 
on the shores of the Red Sea. 

Marble Bust,—from Memphis—sup- 
posed to be Plato, 4J. Dr. Lee. 

Vases, &c.in Terra Cotta. Anelegant 
Vase, with four handles, 14 in. high, 
51. 7s. 6d. Brit. Mus.— Upper portion of a 
fanciful Typhonian Figure, surmounted 
by the cow, 16 in. high, 47. Br. Mus. 

Vases in Alabaster. A fine set of the 
four Sepulchral Vases, with covers 
representing the Genii of Amenti: 1. 
Netsonof, with the hawk’s head, 2. Smof, 
with the jackual’s head, 3. Hapee, with 
the dog's head, and 4. Amset, with the 
human head, 16 and 17 in. high, 44/. 
Humphrey. 

Statues, and Musical Instruments in 
Bronze, trom Thebes.—Statue of Hor- 
Phocrat, 16 in. high. The finest of 
this deity yet discovered, 24/. Marq. of 
Breadalbane.—The Sistrum or Musical 
Instrument used in the religious Cere- 
monies and Processions of the antient 
Egyptians, 16 feet high. A most pre- 
cious relic of Egyptian antiquity, being 
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the largest musical instrument yet found. 
An engraving of this is given is the 
Catalogue, with a full description, which 
dates its age as high as Thothmes the 
Third, making it about 3300 years old, 
50/. Brit. Mus.—A Four-stringed Mu- 
sical Instrument carried by Females on 
their shoulders. Supposed to be the 
Sambuca described by Atheneus, 221. 
Brit. Mus.—A Tripod i | of the 
earliest Christian A®ra, 16 in. high, ele- 
gant. The cover singularly made, in two 
divisions. The ornamental portion of 
the upper part contains the Cross, 5/. 10s. 
Cureton. 

Papyri. A thick Leathern Roll, 3 feet 
long, with 60 lines in the Hieratic charac- 
ter ; from Memphis, 20/. 10s. Moreing.— 
A Funereal Roll of Papyrus, in the 
hieroglyphical character ; from Memphis. 
Supposed to be 100 feet long. The 
texture is like fine linen. Probably 3000 
yearsold. It appears to relate toa Scribe 
of high rank, a circumstance which ac- 


,counts for its length, and from the de- 


tailed account it gives of all the funereal 
subjects constantly represented on the 
tombs of such persons,—viz. the introduc- 
tion of the deceased, and his identification 
with Osiris, his offerings to the various 
deities, and the prayers, &c. always found 
written on the tombs. The name of the 
deceased appears to be Nibsenai, a scribe 
of the Temple of Pthah Sokar. His 
sister Sisnou, and daughter Tint-Me- 
nophre, are also introduced; from Mem- 
phis, 1207. Brit. Mus. 

Antient MS. Volumes. A Quarto Vol- 
ume, 358 pages, in the Coptic character, 
with Arabic Interpretations, 24/. 10s. 
Thorpe.—A small Quarto of 30 pages, in 
Coptic, with Arabic Interpretations and 
many illuminations, 12/. 12s. ‘Thorpe.— 
Another Volume of 38 pages in Coptic, 
with Arabic Interpretations, 6/. 12s. 
Brit. Mus.—These three Vols. are of 
value, as facilitating the knowledge of 
the Coptic language.—A Quarto Volume 
of 150 pages in Coptic, on leaves of Pa- 
pyrus, one of the largest and oldest MSS. 
in the Coptic Language; from Thebes, 
84. Thorpe. 

Miscellaneous Objects. A Basket, 
with a Shirt, of the linen and dress of 
the period, with a blue border, 4/. 3s. 
Brit. Mus.—A_ prepared Feast, consist- 
ing of Two Ducks, upon the original 
stand ; with a Dessert, consisting of cakes, 
of ground corn, and fruits, dom apples, 
pomegranates, dates, onions, raisins, ' 
and figs. ‘These singular funereal ob- 
jects are from Thebes, 15/7. Brit. Mus. 
—aAn upright Vase in form of a Lotus 
Column, used for holding colour, 3} in, 
high, of light blue glass striped with 
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white and yellow, formed for the toilette, 
and has some of the original colour used 
for the eyes, with the instrument of light- 
blue glass, to apply the colour, 207. S. 
Rogers.—A Vase of light blue glass 4 in. 
high, from Memphis, 10/. 15s. Brit. Mus. 
—An elegant Vase of dark blue glass, with 
four handles, the body intermixed with 
ornamental waved lines of white, blue, and 
yellow, 20/. 5s. Brit Mus.—A Vasette, 
of green porcelain, for colours, some of 
which remain. ‘The lower part of this 
beautiful object has evidently been turned 
by a lathe, for the centre part has been 
worked out of the solid material, the 
outer portion having then been carved 
into open work, and the stand afterwards 
attached, 6/. 5s Brit. Mus. 

It will be seen by the preceding list, that 
many of the most curious objects have 
been secured for the British Museum. 
The late Parliamentary inquiry has drawn 
much public attention to that national 
establishment ; which it appears has 
often suffered from want of funds to 
enable the Trustees to take advantage of 
opportunities like the present. This 
will, we hope, be remedied in future. 
Indeed, considerable additions have been 
made of late to the Egyptian department, 
since the acquisition of Mr. Sams’s valua- 
ble collection; and we think that our 
National Museum bids fair soon to rival, 
in this particular, if not surpass, any col- 
lection on the Continent. 





We take this opportunity to notice 
that the public will shortly be gratified by 
an exhibition at Exeter Hall, of an ex- 
tensive and singularly curious collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, formed by Sig. 
Giovanni D’ Athanasi, who was employed 
by Mr. Salt in forming his celebrated 
collection, which was sold last year. 
Among other articles, is an unopened 
mummy from Memphis, of extremely 
Tare occurrence; with writing on the 
linen, which no doubt describes the 
object it incloses. These mummies 
generally contain curiosities of great 
value. A very fine wooden sarcophagus, 
from Thebes, 6 ft. 7 in. long, 2 ft. wide 
and two ft. deep, with emblematic figures 
on all sides, inside and out. A sacrifi- 
cial altar, of great interest, inscribed in 
three languages, enchorial, hieroglyphic, 
and Greek (similar to the Rosetta stone). 
When the collection is arranged, we shall 
with pleasure notice this exhibition more 
fully. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES FOUND IN EXETER. 


Mr. Suorrr has requested us to place 
upon record the addition to his collection 
of several Roman: vessels and other an- 
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tiquities, besides those enumerated in our 
last number, pp. 156, 157. 

A large scyphus or bowl, adorned with 
curious tracery and mouldings, and curi- 
ously embossed; tbe potter's mark is or. 
MODESTI. 

A handsome cup (calix or cyathus) 
marked or. Mop. On another piece of 
pottery MARCLLE, impressed backwards. 

A cup or chalice of Samian ware, in- 
scribed OPA.... ; an unguent vase of the 
smallest size, of red clay; and two glass 
lacrymatories. 

Asmall sepulchral unguent vase of dark 
blue clay, found at the Post-office inn, 
and rudely inscribed -with the letters 
NAMEVE. 

A mortarium, found at the Western 
Market. 

A bronze fibula, of elegant shape and 
workmanship, with the letter M on it. 

Two beautiful sepulchral lamps, of 
brown terra cotta, one ornamented with 
a galley or trireme having a formidable 
rostrum, and one square sail; and the 
other, with a lioness running. These 
lamps were found at the depth of twelve 
feet, with the blade of a sword, several 

ieces of glass vessels, and the cup and 
arge bowl above mentioned. 

A great number of coins, and about 
twenty more potter’s marks, have also 
been found. The excavations are now 
nearly closed, and the Markets built over. 

Forty silver coins of Trajan, Hadrian, 
and the Antonines, have been found at 
Wolfardisworthy near Tiverton. 

Errata—in p. 155 6. line 28, read 
questorio cusa; p. 157, line 17 a. for pro- 
prietor read propretor; line 33, for Au- 
lana read Alauna. 


ANCIENT CANNON, 


Mr. Dean, the diver, raised at Spithead, 
about a mile to the westward of the buoy 
of the Royal George, a large copper gun, 
bearing this inscription:— “ Henricus 
VIII. Anglie, Francie, et Hibernie Rex, 
Fidei Detensor, Invictissimus F F M. 
DXXXXII. FR VIII. Arcanus de 
Arcanis Cesenea fecit.” The value of 
its copper is about 120. Mr. Dean has 
since raised several other guns from the 
same spot, some of which are made of 
strips of iron, welded over with circular 
hoops of the same. The smallest has on 
it the words ‘¢ ‘Thys Colveryn Bastard.” 
There is little doubt they formed part of 
the armament of the Mary- Rose, which 
foundered at Spithead in 1544 (two years 
after the date on this gun), during an en- 
gagement with a French fleet. We trust 
they will be purchased by Government, 
or the United Service Museum, and pre. 
served as national curiosities, 
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House or Lorps, July 22. 

The English Tirne Commutation 
Bill was read a third time, and passed. 

Lord Melbourne moved the second 
reading of the Irish Tirne Bill. In 
doing so, his Lordship repeated the de- 
tails that were made in the Commons, as 
to the state of the Church in Ireland— 
the objects of the Bill—the amount of 
surplus that he calculated would be the 
effect of the working of this Bill—and 
the policy and justice of appropriating 
such surplus to national purposes, in pro- 
moting the general education of the 
people.—The Duke of Wellington said 
that he should not oppose the second 
reading of the Bill, as he approved of its 
general principle, admitting that the 
Church of Ireland might be strengthened 
by judicious corrections. There were 
parts of the Bill, however, of which he 
disapproved; and in the Committee he 
should endeavour so to amend them as at 
once to secure and advance the interests 
of the Church, and to benefit the people 
generally. He cautioned the Noble Lord 
against forming too magnificent a calcu- 
lation of ‘‘surplus” but declared that 
any Bill which had his sanction, would 
not leave any surplus. The Bill was 
then read a second time, and ordered to 
be considered in Committee. 

July 25. Lord Melbourne moved that 
their Lordships resolve into Committee 
on the Cuurcu or IRELAND Bill; at the 
same time formally communicating his 
Majesty’s assent to such parts of the bill 
as affected the interests of the Crown.— 
Lord Lyndhurst, in Committee, moved 
various amendments, all which were car- 
ried. Their Lordships debated at some 
length, and divided on the proposed 
amendment, to the third clause, reducing 
the bonus of 30 per cent. to the landlords 
for the collection, &c. of tithes, to 25 per 
cent., according to the original understand- 
ing when Sir H. Hardinge’s Bill was about 
to be brought forward ; but it was adopted 
on a division, by a majority of 78, there 
being—for the original clause 48; against 
it 126.—Lord Lyndhurst, on that part of 
the bill, which directs the appropriation 
of the Church revenues as certain por- 
tions of them fell in, being moved, pro- 
posed an amendment, for the rejection of 
whatever directed the appropriation of 
any alleged surplus to purposes other than 
those eee with the Church.—Lord 
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Melbourne said, if this part of the bill 
were negatived, he would wash his hands 
of the measure; and added, however, 
that, as far as he was concerned, he should 
retain his station, and proceed in his en. 
deavours, so long as he had the majority 
of the House of Commons, and, as he 
imagined, of the country, to support his 
views.— The Bishop of Exeter denounced 
the measure as being urged upon the 
Government by those who had been 
guilty of tremendous perfidy and perjury, 
who had alike violated pledge and oath.— 
Lord Holland supported the Bill, as the 
only way to support the Irish Church. 
On a division, the numbers were—for the 
amendment, 138; for the original clause, 
47 ;—majority against Ministers, 91. 

On the proposition that the 7th clause 
be omitted, a division took place, when it 
was carried by a majority of 88. 

July 28. On the motion of Lord 
Lyndhurst the Cuurcu of IRevanp Bill 
was read a third time and passed, with- 
out any attempt on the part of the Minis- 
ters to restore the appropriation clauses, 
which had been expunged in the Com- 
mittee. 

July 29. Lord Melbourne moved the 
second reading of the EsrasLisHep 
Cuurcn Bill.—The Bishop of Exeter 
expressed his approbation of the prin- 
ciple, but complained of many of the 
details of the Bill, especially of the sep- 
tennial revisions, as calculated to cause 
constant agitation in the Church. He 
hoped they might be corrected in the 
Committee, and then, he believed, the 
Bill would be useful in sustaining the 
Established Church, the interests of true 
religion, sound morality, and real loyalty. 
After some remarks by the Bishop of 


_Hereford and the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury, the bill was read a second time. 

Aug. 1. The Sramp Duties Bill was 
read a second time; and the Recisrra- 
TIon of Births Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 


House or Commons, Aug. 2. 

On the order of the day being read for 
taking into consideration the Lords’ 
amendments to the Cuurcu of IRELAND 
Bill, Lord J. Russell rose, and stated that 
as to the question of privilege, whether 
the Lords were justified in striking out 
the clauses regarding grants from the 
Censolidated Fund, he would waive all 
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objection on that ground, and found his 
present proposition on the desire to meet 
the main question in issue, the truth and 
justice of those portions of the Bill that 
had been rejected by the Lords. He 
adhered to his opinion on the subject—he 
could not consent to allow thealterations ; 
and he now put the question in such a 
shape that the House had the opportunity 
of distinctly recording whether it eon- 
curred in those alterations. If the House 
should sanction such amendments, he had 
only to add, that he could not form one 
of the message announcing to their Lord- 
ships such acquiescence ; on the contrary, 
he should deem it his duty to resign, on 
the ground that the House took from him 
the confidence which he deemed essen- 
tial. If that were not the result, he 
should persevere in his endeavours to ac- 
complish the objects of the Bill previously 
to its alteration, being convinced that pub- 
lic opinion, and truth and justice, were in 
its favour, and that ultimately they must 
triumph, and the House of Commons 
maintain its just influence as the repre- 
sentatives of the people. His Lordship 
concluded by moving that the Lords’ 
amendments be taken into consideration 
that day six months.—Sir R. Peel said 
that the proposition of the noble Lord to 
defer the consideration of the Lords’ 
amendments—was neither more nor less 
than the rejection of them. He com- 
plained of the injustice of that course, as 
deferring steps towards the adjustment of 
that question which had so much agitated 
Ireland; for though the Bill, as amended, 
might not do all that was contemplated 
by the resolution (regarding “ appropria- 
tion ’’) it did legislate regarding realities, 
and only omitted that which, after all, 
was in a great degree imaginary. As to 
the principle of “appropriation,” in other 
language alienation of the Church pro- 
perty, he had opposed, and should con- 
tinue to resist it, whether the amount 
were small or large. He viewed the 
principle as fatal to the independence of 
the Chureh Establishment; and he, 
therefore, shou!d continue to offer it his 
most strenuous resistance in whatever 
form it was proposed. He thought the 
House ought not to reject the amend- 
ments because they did not go the full 
length of the resolution. The Right 
Hon. Baronet concluded by moving as 
an amendment, that the resolutions of the 
Lords be taken into consideration.— Mr. 
E. Denison supported the motion.—Lord 
Sandon spoke against the motion, and in 
favour of the amendment. He denied 
that any practical benefit would accrue to 
Ireland from the Bill as it originally 
stood, and charged those who opposed 
Gent. Mac. Vou. VI. 
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the alterations of the Lords, with making 
it a party question.— Mr. Hume replied at 
length to the arguments of Lord Sandon, 
and contended that neither Lord Stan- 
ley's nor Lord Morpeth’s Bill for reform- 
ing the Irish Church went far enough.— 
Lord Stanley said that if they affirmed 
Lord J. Russell’s proposition, it would 
be to declare that they would not even 
consider them He denied that the Bill, 
even if it were carried in its original form, 
would “ tranquillize ” Ireland, as it was 
called. No Irish Member, or Member 
acquainted with Ireland, had ventured or 
would risk such an assertion. Then 
why should they support a Bill which its 
friends from Ireland only approved, on 
account.of what they called the “ princi- 
ple” of appropriation, because it would 
serve as a lever for other purposes ? 

On a division, the numbers: were,—- 
for Lord J. Russell’s motion 260; against 
it, 231; majority for postponement 29. 

Aug. 3. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer moved the second reading of the 
Jewisu Disasiities Removatr Bill.— 
Sir R. Inglis opposed the Bill, and moved 
that it be read that day three months, 
A general discussion then ensued; and, 
on a division, there appeared—for the 
motion, 39; against it 22. 


Hovust or Lorps, Aug. 4. 

On the motion of Lord Melbourne, the 
Marataces’ Bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

Aug. 5. On the question of the third 
reading of the EsraBLisHeD CHURCH 
Bill, the Duke of Cumberland and the 
Bishop of Hereford spoke against, and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Duke of Wellington in its favour. It 
was then read a third time, and passed, 

Aug.8. Lord Melbourne, on moving 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Newspaper Stamps Bill, 
proceeded to degcribe it as intended not 
only to promote a more general diffusion 
of knowledge, but to put down the nu- 
merous unstamped publications which con- 
tinued to exist in defiance of the law. 
His Lordship observed, that any amend- 
ment or alteration in the provisions of 
the Bill, would be fatal to it in the other 
House, as it was a Money Bill, and as 
such exempted from the interference of 
their Lordships.—Lord Lyndhurst ex- 
pressed his concurrence as to the neces- 
sity of doing away with unstamped pub- 
lications, and agreed to those parts of the 
Bill which were directed to that object; 
but the I1th clause, requiring the names 
of all the proprietors, be they ever so 
numerous, to be registered at the Stamp 
Office, was, he — as unjust and 
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arbitrary a clause as had ever been intro- 
duced into any Bill. He therefore en- 
treated their Leshhiee to reject it, as 
having no relation whatever to the other 
parts of the Bill.—The Lord Chancellor 
defended the Bill, which he denied was 
either arbitrary or unjust, and, with re- 
spect to the clause objected to, no matter 
whether it related to money or not, it was 
a clause ina Money Bill, which the jea- 
lousy of the House of Commons would 
not allow to be altered. — After some fur- 
ther discussion, the Committee divided 
on the clause, which was negatived by a 
majority of 61 to 40. 





House or Commons, Aug. 9. 

The order for considering the Lords’ 
amendments to the Corporation AcT 
AMENDMENT Bill, respecting the Charita- 
ble Trusts, &c., having been moved, Lord 
J. Russell moved, that the House do 
disagree to these amendments; and after 
a short discussion, his Lordship’s motion 
was agreed to without a division. 

Aug. 10. The Newspaper Stamp Bill, 
as amended by the Lords, having been 
presented, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer said, that the Lords’ amendments 
were undoubted violations of the Com- 
mons’ privilege as regarded bills of aid 
and supply; and he therefore moved that 
the Bill be laid aside. Ths motion hav- 
ing been agreed to, the Right Hon. Gen. 
tleman then moved for,and obtained leave, 
to bring in a new Bill, to reduce the 
amount of Newspaper Stamps, in which 
the registration clause was omitted; and 
the operation of the Bili had been ex- 
tended from the Ist of September to the 
15th. The Billwas read the first time, and 
it was agreed that it should pass through 
all its stages on the following evening. 





House or Lorps, Aug. 11. 

The Newsparer Stamp Dorirs’ Bill 
having this evening passed through all its 
remaining stages in the Commons, was 
‘brought up by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and other Members of the Lower 
House.— Viscount Melbourne, in moving 
the first reading of the Bill, said he hoped 
it was one which would suit their Lord- 
ships. There was no alteration in it ex- 
cept in two objectionable clauses, and an 
alteration from the day upon which it had 
first been agreed that the Bill should 
come into operation. 

The Bill was then read a first time. 

On the motion of the Marquess of 
Lansdowne, the Irish Cuurcn TEempo- 
RALITIES Bill was read a second time. 
His Lordship observed, that as there was 
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no objection to the principle of the Bill, 
it was not necessary to urge any thing in 
support of it. 

Lord Melbourne then moved, that the 
subject of a message from the House of 
Commons, with reference to a ‘ Free 
Conference” on the Municipal Corpora- 
tions’ Act Amendment Biil, should be 
taken into consideration. On the motion 
being agreed to, the Earl of Ripon, the 
Bishop ot Gloucester, Lords Ellenbo- 
rough, Wharncliffe, Lyndhurst, Fitzge- 
rald, and Abinger, were named to manage 
the Conference on the part of their Lord- 
ships. On their return from the Con- 
ference, the Earl of Ripon read a writ- 
ten statement of the reasons which had 
induced their Lordships to refuse their 
consent to some of the ~nendments of the 
Commons on the aiiendments of: the 
Lords. After some discussion, a divi- 
sion took place, when there appeared— 
for the Lords’ amendments, 40; against 
them, 29; majority against Ministers, 
1].—Their Lordships then met the Com- 
mons in Conference a second time, to 
communicate to them the last determina- 
tion of their Lordships’ House on the 
subject of the amendments, but with no 
better result, as the Commons still per- 
severed in their resistance to their Lord- 
ships’ amendments. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, after the Free Conference with 
their Lordships on the Municipal Act 
Amendment Biil, Lord J. Russell re- 
ported that the Lords still adhered to 
their amendments. That being the case, 
he declared that he had no resource left 
to him but to move that the Lords’ 
amendments be taken into further consi- 
deration ** that day three months.” The 
proposition was agreed to, and the Bill 
was consequently lost. 

On the motion of Lord J. Russell, the 
House proceeded to the consideration of 
the amendments made by the Lords in 
the Esrasiisuep Cuurca Bill. The 
Lords having struck out that part of the 
Bill which required the Welsh Bishops 
to possess a knowledge of the Welsh 
language, a division took place, when the 
Lords’ amendment was carried by a majo- 
rity of 51 against 45. The remainder 
of the Lords’ amendments were then 
agreed to. 





Hovse or Lorps, Aug. 12. 

The Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill 
was read a second time; and, after the 
Standing Orders had been suspended, it 
was committed, reported, read a third 
time, and passed. 
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Aug. 15—21. The two Houses were 
chiefly occupied during the week, in the 
passing of numerous bills, many of a 
private nature, on which there was little 
discussion. The following, among others, 
received the royal assent:—the Slave 
Owners’ Compensation Bill; Slave Trea- 
ties Bill; Registration of Births, &c. 
Bill; Marriages Bill; Medical Witnesses 
Bill; Pensions Duties Bill; Parochial 
Assessments Bill; Tithe Compositions 
(Ireland) Bill; Prisoners’ Counsel Bill; 
Exchequer Suits Bill; Borough Funds 
Bill ; Borough Boundaries Bill; Borough 
Justice Administration Bill; Lists of 
Voters Bill; County Elections Bull; 
Copyright Bill; Conviction Bill; Com- 
mon Fields Inclosure Bill; Poor Law 


Loans Bill; Stannaries Courts Bill; 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Bill; 
Public Works (Ireland) Bill; Grand 


Jury Presentinents (Ireland) Bill; and 
Corporate Property (Ireland) Bill. 





Aug. 22. This day Parliament was 
prorogued by his Majesty in person, who 
delivered the following most gracious 
speech on the occasion. 

‘* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“The state of the public business 
enables me at length to relieve you from 
further attendance in Parliament: and in 
terminating your labours, I have again to 
acknowledge the zeal with which you have 
applied yourselves to the public business, 
and the attention which you have be- 
stowed upon the important subjects 
which I brought under your consideration 
at the opening of the Session. 

“The assurances of friendly disposi- 
tions which 1 receive from all Foreign 
Powersenable me to congratulate you upon 
the prospect that peace willcontinueundis- 
turbed. I lament deeply that the inter- 
nal state of Spain still renders that 
Country an exception to the general tran- 
quillity of Europe; and I regret that the 
hopes which have been entertained of the 
termination of the Civil War, have not 
hitherto been realized. In fulfilment of 
the engagements which I contracted by 
the Treaty of Quadruple Alliance, [ 
have afforded to the Queen of Spain the 
co-operation of a part of my Naval Force, 
and I continue to look with unabated soli- 
citude to the restoration of that internal 
peace in Spain which was one of the 
main objects of the Quadruple Treaty, 
and which is so essential to the interests 
of ali Europe. I am happy to be able to 
inform you that endeavours to remove 
the misunderstanding which had arisen 
between France and the United States 
have been crowned with complete suc- 
cess. The good offices which for that 
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purpose I tendered to the two Govern- 
ments, were accepted by both in the most 
frank and conciliatory spirit; and the re- 
lations of friendship have been re-esta- 
blished between them in a manner satis- 
factory and honourable to both parties. 
I trust that this circumstance will tend to 
draw still closer the ties which connect 
this Country with two great and friendly 
Nations. 

‘©] have regarded with interest your 
deliberations upon the Reports of the 
Commission appointed to consider the 
State of the Dioceses in England and 
Wales ; and I have cheerfully given my 
assent to the measures which have been 
presented to me for carrying into effect 
some of their most important recom- 
mendations. 

“Tt is with no ordinary satisfaction that 
I have learned that you have with great 
labour brought to maturity Enactments 
upon the difficult subject of Tithe of 
England and Wales, which will, I trust, 
prove in their operation equitable to all 
the interests concerned, and generally 
beneficial in their results. 

“ The passing of the Acts for Civil Re- 
gistration and for Marriages in England, 
has afforded me much satisfaction. Their 
provisions have been framed upon those 
large principles of Religious Freedom, 
which, with a due regard to the welfare of 
the Established Church in this Country, 
1 have always been desirous of maintain - 
ing and promoting; and they will also 
conduce tothe greater certainty of Titles, 
and to the stability of Property. 

It hus been to me a source of the most 
lively gratification to observe the tranquil- 
lity which has prevailed, and the diminu- 
tion of crimes which has lately taken 
place in Ireland. I trust that perseve- 
rance in a just and impartial system of 
Government will encourage this good dis- 
position, and enable that Country to de- 
velope her great natural resources. 

‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“T thank you for the liberality with 
‘which you have voted, not only the ordi- 
nary Supplies of the year, but the addi- 
tional Sums required to provide for an 
increase in my Naval Force. I am also 
gratified to perceive that you have made 
provision for the full amount of the Com- 
pensation awarded to the Owners of 
Slaves in my Colonial Possessions, and 
that the Obligations entered into by the 
Legisiature have thus been strictly ful- 
filled. The increased productiveness of 
the Public Revenue has enabled you to 
meet these Charges, and at the same 
time to repeal or reduce Taxes, of which 
some were injurious in their effects upon 
my People, and others unequal in their 
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pressure upon various parts of my Domi- 
nions abroad. 

“‘ The present condition of Manufac- 
tures and Commerce, affords a subject of 
congratulation, provided the activity which 
prevails be guided by that caution and 
prudence which experience has proved to 
be necessary to stable prosperity. 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ The advanced period of the year, and 

the length of time during which you have 


been engaged in Public Affairs, must ren- 
der you desirous of returning to your re- 
spective counties. You will there resume 
those duties which are in importance in- 
ferior only to your legislative functions ; 
and yourinfluence and example will greatly 
conduce to the maintenance of tranquil- 
lity, the encouragement of industry, and 
the confirmation of those moral arid reli- 
gious habits and principles which are essen- 
tial to the well being of every community.” 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


Since our last, a very important change 
has taken place in the political aspect of 
the Peninsula. TheConstitution of 1812 
has been proclaimed in nearly all the im- 

ertant towns and provinces in Spain. 
The movement commenced at Malaga, 
where the populace murdered the go- 
vernor. It was speedily followed up at 
Cadiz, Seville, Saragossa, Corunna, Bil- 
boa, and finally at Madrid itself. Though, 
in the first instance, it was temporarily 
suppressed in the capital, by the energy 
of General Quesada, the Queen was 
eventually compelled, on the 13th, to sub- 
mit to it, by an insurrection of two 
regiments of the royal guard stationed at 
St. Ildefonso for her protection. The 
Ministry of Isturitz was accordingly 
dissolved on the following day. On 
the 15th the Queen entered Madrid 
in military procession, and immediately 
issued an edict proclaiming the Consti- 
tution of 1812, ‘until the nation, repre- 
sented in Cortes, should expressly mani- 
fest its will, or adopt another Constitu- 
tion in conformity with its wants.” In 
the mean time the ministers fled in dis- 
guise; but the Cuapt.-General Quesada, 
who had rendered himself extremely un- 
popular by his arbitrary conduct in dis- 
solving the national guards of Madrid and 
proclaiming martial law, was taken prison- 
er, and most brutally murdered. 

Tke above movement is likely to lead 
to important results. It is, in fact, a re- 
currence to the old-established condition 
of things—to the ancient constitution of 
the country. In Spain, the Cortes of 
Castile, which was composed of nobility, 
ecclesiastics, knights, and the representa- 
tives of certain cities, held the first rank 
during the time of the Spanish Monarchy. 
They were invested with the power of 
making war, and frequently exercised it 
in opposition to the throne. These al- 
most Republican institutions were gradu- 
ally circumscribed, and eventually nulli- 
fied, by the usurpations of succeeding 


sovereigns. Buonaparte, to extend his 
influence in the Peninsula, convoked, 
in 1808, a junta of the Cortes at Bay- 
onne. In their last session they adopted, 
in the name of Ferdinand VII., the con- 
stitution of 1812, which provided that the 
Cortes should consist of twenty-five 
archbishops, twenty-five nobles, and one 
hundred and twenty-two representatives 
of the people. This was abolished 
by Ferdinand in 1814, but, constrained 
by the military, he again aceepted it in 
1820. The despotic powers of Eu- 
rope, adverse to the infringement of 
regal prerogative effected by the Consti- 
tution, declared against it at the Congress 
of Verona, and it was at length put down 
by the French under the Duke of An- 
gouleme in 1823. 

According to this Constitution, the 
Cortes consists of only one chamber. It 
takes for its basis a declaration that Spain 
belongs to the people, and is not the pa- 
trimony of any family. The deputies are 
elected by an indirect election, but by a 
sort of universal suffrage, as all the citizens 
first voting in their districts choose elect- 
ors, Who again choose other electors to 
meet in the capital of the province and 
elect deputies for the Cortes. The 
Cortes meet every year on the Ist of 
March, without being convoked by royal 
authority. Their session lasts three 
months, and may be prolonged one 
month if two-thirds of the deputies con- 
cur in such a vote. The duration of the 
Cortes is two years. In opening the 
Cortes the Sovereign must come without 
a guard. No deputy can accept any re- 
ward, honour, or pension from the So- 
vereign. The Sovereign cannot refuse 
assent to bills, nor declare war, nor make 
peace, nor negociate treaties, without the 
consent of the Council of State; he can- 
not refuse assent by a simple negative; 
the reasons for withholding it must be 
assigned. If the reasons are not given 
within thirty days, the silence is equiva- 
lent toassent. ‘The rejected measure may 
be introduced next session, and if rejected, 
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then it may be brought forward a third 
time in the following session, and on being 
‘passed the third time it becomes law 
without any reference to the Royal assent. 


PORTUGAL. 


In Lisbon a sad disaster happened on 
the 14th of August, which nearly ended 
in a serious national calamity. At two 
o'clock in the afternoon the roof of the 
Treasury, situate in the Rocio-square, 
was discovered to be on fire, and notwith- 
standing every possible exertion was used 
to extinguish the flames, they raged with 
so much fury, assisted by a strong north 
wind, as to render them abortive ; and at 
eight, p-M., this beautiful and spacious 
building was completely destroyed. 


ASIA, 


The Euphrates Expedition. —In our 
last number we briefly noticed the me- 
lancholy loss of one of the vessels em- 
ployed in this interesting expedition. It 
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appears that the two vessels had proceed- 
ed prosperously along the stream, till the 
21st of May, when they were then unex- 
pectedly assailed by one of those sudden 
and terrible hurricanes which often rise in 
the deserts; and, unfortunately, while the 
Euphrates hardly escaped from wreck, the 
smaller vessel, the Tigris, which generally 
led the expedition, was overwhelmed by 
the tornado, and went down with all on 
board. In a few minutes, not a vestige 
of her was to be seen, and only a small 
portion of her crew, including Colonel 
Chesney, were saved from a watery grave. 
The place where this calamity happened is 
near Wordie, and about eighty miles from 
Annan; it appears that fifteen English- 
men, including three officers, oot te or 
six natives, perished. Among those we 
have to deplore, are Lieut. Cockburn, RA., 
Lieut. R. B. Lynch, of the Bengal army 
(a passenger, who had joined his brother, 
Lieut. H. B. Lynch), and Sarded, the in+ 
terpreter. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


The Established Church.—The Tithes 
Commutation Bill, which received the 
royal assent on the 20th of Aug. having 
been so materially altered, in many of its 
material provisions, from its original 
form, the following recapitulation of its 
principal enactments, as it now stands, 
may be useful. Parochial meetings may 
be called, at which the owners of two- 
thirds in value may agree on the sum to 
be paid to the tithe owner, and such 
agreement will be binding on the whole 
parish; this agreement is to bear date on 
the day the first signature is attached to 
it, and must set forth ina schedule all the 
lands in the parish subject to tithes. Dis- 
putes as to liability or boundaries may be 
referred to arbitration; and agreements 
for commutation pending at the time of 
the passing of the Act, are to be valid. 
The agreements must be confirmed by 
the Commissioners ; and land toa certain 
extent and in certain cases may be given 
as an equivalent for tithes. Valuers may 
be appointed to apportion the rent-charge. 
If a voluntary agreement be not come to 
in a parish before the Ist of October, 
1837, the Commissioners may proceed to 
ascertain the value of the tithes, with a 
view of bringing the Act into operation, 
calculating the value of the tithes on an 
average of the last seven years. In ex- 
treme cases the Commissioners are to 
have power ‘to diminish or increase the 
sum to be taken, by a sum amounting to 
not more than one-fifth part of the average 
value ;? and where any modus, &c. shall 
have been made by competent authority, 
they are to act on the principle of such 


decision. ‘The rent-charge is to be a 
portioned and regulated according to the 
average value of wheat, barley, and oats 
—and it is to be liable to rates ‘in like 
manner as the tithes commuted for such 
rent-charge have heretofore been’—and 
the expenses of awards are to be borne by 
the land-owners or tithe-owners as the 
Commissioners may direct. Where a 
tenant dissents from the payment of the 
rent-charge, the landlord is to stand in the 
place of the tithe-owner; but where the 
tenant does pay, if he holds his land by 
lease or agreement made subsequently to 
the commutation, he may deduct it from 
his landlord’s rent. hen the rent- 
charge, which is to be payable half-yearly, 
has been in arrear 21 days, it may be dis- 
trained for. 

The Bishop of London lately issued 
an important circular, pointing out the 
deficiency of church room in London and 
its vicinity, as compared with the popula- 
tion of this vast metropolis, and appeal- 
ing to the friends of the church for 
pecuniary aid to remove, if possible, the 
existing evil. The appeal appears not 
to have been made in vain. On the 
6th of July, the first meeting of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who take an 
interest in this important object, was held 
at London House, and an immediate 
subscription, not much short of 50,000J. 
in amount, was the immediate result. 
His Majesty has contributed 1000/., and 
has been graciously pleased to signify his 
intention of becoming patron to the fund. 
The Queen is a subscriber of 300/.. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury of 1000/., the 
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Bishop of London of 2000/., and one in- 
dividual, who modestly conceals his name 
under the title of “ A Clergyman seeking 
treasure in Heaven,” of 5000/.; Brazen- 
nose College, 1000/7. ; Dr. Pusey, 1000/7. ; 
Rev. C. Golightly, 10007.; G. Daven- 
port, esq. Fenchurch -street, 1000/.; 
Anonymous (with the text Heb. iii. 13), 
1900/.; Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and 
Co. 500/.; Messrs. Drummonds, 5007. ; 
W. Cotton, esq. 500/.; Joshua Watson, 
esq. 5007.; Rev. Dr. Richards, 500/. ; 
A. Gordon, esq. 500/.; Rev. W. Dods- 
worth, 400/.; Marquis Cholmondeley, 
500/.; Lord Kenyon, 500/.; “A Candi- 


date for Orders,” 400/.; Rev. J. Lons- . 


dale, 4007.; Mrs. Lonsdale, 100/.; Rev. 
H. H. Norris, 2007.; Archdeacon Cam- 
bridge, 2007.; B. Harrison, esq. 3002. ; 
and no less than 36 private clergymen, 
1002. each. In addition to these many 
other large subscriptions from noblemen, 
élergymen, and gentlemen, and one from 
the Merchant Tailors’ Company of 500/., 
appear on the list. The business has 
been undertaken and hitherto conducted 
with a degree of energy and zeal suited to 
its importance. 

The Chester Diocesan Church Building 
Society have printed their report forthe 
present year, and, from that document, it 
appears that there is in— 

Church Accom- 


Population. modation. 
Bolton Parish 63,000 7835 
Bury Parish 49,000 5200 
Whalley 98,000 11,860 
Wigan 45.000 6900 
Stockport 67,000 7440 
Mottram 16,000 1000 


The population of Lancashire and Che- 
shire has increased, in about 30 years, 
from 864,000 to 1,647,000. The Man- 
chester Church Building Society, esta- 
blished last year, raised in two months the 
sum of 18,000/., and at Glasgow above 
22,0007. was raised in the course of the 
year. The Chester Diocesan Society has 
raised, chiefly in Liverpool and Chester, 
about 2000/, in addition to separate sub- 
scriptions for six new churches. The 
donations also for establishing Church of 
England schools at Liverpool, amount to 
10,3212. 3s. 24d., and the annual sub- 
scriptions to 365/. 14s. ‘The number of 
children receiving instruction in the 
schools already in operation cxceeds 
1100. 

On the llth of August, a numerous 
and highly respectable meeting took place 
at the Town-hall, Wells, for the purpose 
of forming a Diocesan Association, to act 
in union with and in aid of “ The Incor- 
ae Society for Building and En- 
arging Churches and Chapels.” The 


[Sept. 


Bishop of Bath and Wells took the chair. 
The several resolutions were moved and 
seconded, in very eloquent speeches, by 
the High Sheriff, by Sir A. Hood, bart., 
W. Miles, esq. M. P., the Dean of Wells, 
the Right Hon. H. Hobhouse, the Hon. 
P. P. Bouverie, the Hon. and Rev. G. 
N. Grenville, the Hon. and Rev. Lord 
John Thynne, and others, The Rev. 
W. Gunning, Provisional Secretary, read 
the rules of the society. The amount of 
donations, at the close of the meeting, 
reached no less a sum than 21662. 12s. 
and annual subscriptions to 1172. Is. 

Newspapers.— According to the new 
regulations relative to newspapers, which 
will come into operation on the 15th of 
September, the price of the Stamp is to 
be reduced to one penny; and they are to 
pass through the General Post Office 
tree from all charge, being no longer sub- 
ject to penny and twopenny rates, as here- 
tofore. But Newspapers sent by Two- 
penny Post to pay ld.; as likewise those 
sent within limits of the delivery of Post- 
towns. Newspapers open at the sides, to 
and from the colonies, are free of postage 
if by Post Office Packets ; if by other ves- 
sels, to be charged Id. Newspapers to or 
from all foreign countries to pay 2d. ex- 
cept where the nation to which the news- 
paper is sent sends and receives papers 
free of postage, when no postage is 
charged, unless sent by other than a 
packet vessel, when Id. is charged. No 
writing or marks, other than the ad- 
dress, allowed; and all papers to go free 
must be put into the Post office within 
seven days after their date, if going out of 
the kingdom. The Postmasters empow- 
ered to charge treble postage on all papers 
marked. ewspapers may be sent by 
any other conveyance than the post. 
Papers ‘redirected, if not opened, are 
forwarded free. 

It appears from a Parliamentary paper 
that the number of licensed brewers in 
England is 2,099, who consume 16,412,440 
bushels of malt ; of victuallers 54,551, of 
whom 36,962 brew their own beer, and 
consume 9,521,797 bushels of malt. 
There are 36,586 persons licensed to sell 
beer to be drunk on the premises, of 
whom 14,840 brew their own beer, and 
consume 3,702,417 bushels of malt; and 
of the 4,118 licensed sellers of beer not 
to be drunk on the premises, 987 who 
brew their own beer consume 218,616 
bushels of malt. In Scotland 242 brew- 
ers consume 988,800 bushels of malt ; and 
out of 17,026 victuallers there are 335 
who brew their own beer, and consume 
140,380 bushels. In Ireland there are 
945 brewers, whose consumption of malt 
is 1,829,587 bushels. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFER MENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


June 24. Wm. Henry Harvey, esq. to be 
Treasurer and Accountant-general at the Cape 
of Good “ee 

July 8. m. Rose, of Sandhills, Hants, 
esy. to be a Gentleman of his as Most 
Honourable Privy Chamber in Ordinary. 

July 12. Wm. Wilde, esq. to be Chief Jus- 
tice at St. Helena. 

July 29. 75th Foot, Major G. Watts to be 
Maier Capt. R. D. Hallifax, to be Major. 
—Koyal African Colonial Corps, Capt. A. M. 
Fraser, to be Major. 

Aug.1. Joseph Barclay Pentland, esq. to be 
Consul-general in the Republic of Bolivia.— 
Wm. Penrose Mark, esq. to be Consul for the 

rovince of Granada.—J. C. Lees, esq. to be 
hief Justice of the Bahama Islands. 

Aug. 3. Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone sworn 
of his Majesty’s Privy Council. 

Aug. 10. The Rev. John Ryle Wood, to be 
Resident Deputy Clerk of the Closet to his 


— “cnet 
nighted, Col. Patrick meget C.B. K.C.H. 
Aug. 11. John Hodgs swick House, 


on, of E 
co. Northumberland, esq. MP. in compliance 
with the last will of Eliz. Archer Hind, of 
Ovington-lodge, to assume the surname of 
Hind, in addition to that of Hodgson. 

The most noble Charles Duke of Richmond 
and Lennox, to assume the surname of Gordon, 
in addition to his own family surname of 
Lennox. 

Aug. 15. Right Hon. Lord John Russell to 
be one of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
for England. . 

Royal Artillery, Capt. and Brevet Major 
Henry Alex. Scott, to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 19. T. H. Lister, esq. to be Registrar- 

eneral of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 
England.—72d Foot, Major-Gen. Sir Colin 
Campbell, 99th Foot, to be Col.—99th Foot, 
Major-Gen. Sir Thos. Arbuthnot, to be Co!.— 
Brevet, Major Wm. Walde, R. Art. to be Lieut.- 
Col. in the army. | ; 

Aug. 22. “William Blamire, ~~ Thos. W. 
Buller, esq. and the Rev, Richard Jones, M.A. 
to be Tithe Commissioners for England and 
Wales. 

Naval Preferments.—Rear-Adm. Sir C. Paget, 
G.C.H. to command the squadron at Spithead ; 
Capt. Sir J. Kk. Rowley to the Cornwallis 74 ; 
Capt. R. Tait to the Dublin 50; Capt. Sir J. 
8. Peyton and Comm. W. H. Pierson to the 
Madagascar 46 ; Capt. J. Hayes, C.B. to the 
Inconstant 36; Capt. Hon. J. H. Rous to the 
Pique 36; Capt. W. H_ Bruce to the Imogene 
28; Comm. J. E. Erskine to the Harlequin 16 ; 
Comm. J. Robb to the Scylla 16; Comm. J.C. 
Dacres to the Salamander steam vessel. Tobe 
Captain, J.. Macdougall, (+); tobe Commanders, 
W. Allen, Hon. W. B. Devereux. 





EccvestasticAL PREFERMENTs. 


Rev. J. Carr, D.D. to be Bishop of Bombay. 
Rev. R. A’C. Beadon, Cheddar V. Som. 

Rev. W. Brooke, Kingston R. Cambridgesh. 
Rev. R. S. Bryan, Brushford P.C. Somerset. 

y. H. Clarke, Guisborough P.C. co. York. 
Rev. R. Collis, Kilconnell R. co. Tipperary. 
Rev. R. Dawes, King’s Somborne V. Hants. 
Rev. B. Evans, Glascombe V. co. Radnor. 
Rev. A. M‘Caul Forrester, Church of Linton, 

co. Peebles. 
Rev. H. G. Fothergill, Belstone R. Devon. 
Rev. G, Gooden, South Barrow P.C. Som. 
Rev. W. M. Heald, Birstall V. co. York. 


Rev. W. Hull, St. Gregory P.C. Norwich. 
Rev. J. Hurlock, Ixworth P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Kerr, Woodbastwick R. Norfolk. 
Rev. P. H. Lee, Stoke Bruern R. co. Northt. 
Rev. T. P. Lethbridge, St. James’s P.C. Taun- 


ton. 

Rev. T. A. Lyons, Ballysax R. co. Kildare. 

Rev. T. Mosley, Cholderton R. Wilts. 

Rev. W. Murray, St. Peter’s V. Colchester. 

Rev. T. Overton, Sessay R. co. York. 

Rev. H. T. Parker, Blandford V. Dorset. 

Rev. T. 8. Phelps, Weston Bamfylde R. Som, 

Rev. W. P. Pigot, Fugglestone St. Peter, cum 
Bemerton R. Wilts. 

Rev. S. Powell, Stretford R. co. Hereford. 

Rev. W. C. Risley, Deddington V. co. Oxford. 

Rev. H. Saunders, East Lavington V. Wilts. 

Rev. W. P. Spencer, Badley P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. A. Steward, Lg wae aaa R. Norfolk. 

Rev. H. B. Thorold, Haugham with Marston 
R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. T. Tomkins, Thorn Faulcon R. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Wilder, Sulham R. Berks. 

Rev. W. T. Worship, Holton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. J. R. Pitman Chap. to Duchess of Kent, 

Rev. L. Tonson, Chap. to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

Rev. H. A. Maude, to be Master of St. John’s 
hospital, Huntingdon. 





Civit PREFERMENT. 
Commander John Washington, R.N. to be 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—John Hodgson > 
Sheffield.—John Varker, esq. ee 
Warwick.—Hon. C. J. Canning. 


BIRTHS. 


July 11. In Clifford-street, London, the Rt. 
Hon. Lady Janet Walrond, a dau.—14. At 
Vienna, Lady ‘Townsend Farquhar, a son.—— 
24. At Hyde Park-gate, Kensington, the wife 
of Capt. Charles Forbes, late 17th Lancers, a 
dau.—At 49, Upper Brook-st. Lady Ashley, 
a son.——25, At the Rectory, Dittisham, De- 
von, Lady Henry Kerr, a son.——29. At Lea- 
mington, the wife of the Hon. Capt. Somer- 
ville, R.N. a dau.——At Templemore, the wife 
of Major D’Urban, a son.——At Brighton, the 
wife of Wm. Holme Sumner, esq. a son.—— 
In Langham-place, the wife of the Rev. R. V. 
Law, a dau.— 31, At Maristow, Devon, the 
lady of Sir Ralph Lopez, Bart. M.P. a son. 

Lately. In Great George-st. Westminster, 
the wife ef Dr. Lushington, M.P. a dau.—— 
In Grosvenor-sq. the wife of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, a dau.——- At Milford e, Hants, 
the wife of Col. Henry Roberts, C.B. a dau. 
——At Pheenix Park, Dublin, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Colby, Royal Eng. a dau. 

Aug. 1. At Stonehouse, the wife of Capt. 
Brutton, Royal Marines, a son.—At Mers- 
tham, Lady Jolliffe, ason.—2. At St. David’s 
Coliege, the wife of the Rev. Dr. Olivart, a 
son.—In Montagu-pl. Mrs. General Barton, 
a dau.—At Brighton, the wife of Philip 
Stewart, esq. a son.——3. At Eden Hall, Lady 
Musgrave, a dau.—In Belgrave-st. Belgrave- 
square, the Countess of Pomfret, a dau.—4. 
At Dinon (France), the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Eden, 56th regt. a son.——At St. John’s-hill, 
Shrewsbury, the wife of the Rev. Professor 
Holmes, late of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, a 
son.——At the Rectory, Upton Warren, Wor- 
cestershire, the wife of the Rev. F. J. B. 
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Hooper, a son.——7. At ee. Castle, the 
lady of Sir Francis Goodricke, Bart. M.P. a 
son and heir.—10. At the Vicarage, St. Erth, 
Cornwall, the wife of the Rev. J. Punnett, a 
son.—il. In Park-lane, the Countess of Lin- 
coln, a son——12. The wife of the Dean of 
Hereford, a son.—13. At Tring-park, Herts, 
the wife of the Rev. W. A. Weguelin, a son. 
—At Scraptoft Hall, the Lady Angela Pear- 
son, a dau.— 14. At Henney Rectory, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Dundas, a dau.—lIn Bel- 

ve-sq. the Hon. Mrs. Sanderson, a son.—— 
15. In Berkeley-sq. the Hon. Lad ee a 
dau.—tThe wife of the Rev. Dr. Bridges, 
President of gio Christi College, Oxford, a 
son.—16. At Brighton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Ashworth, a dau.—aAt Brighton, the 
Marchioness of. Abercorn, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 7. At py ney Henry Nesbitt, esq. of 
Bedford Row, to Maria, third dau. of the late 
Dr. Smith, of Maidstone, Kent.——12. At 
Lyme Regis, Dorset, Geo. Fred. Codrington, 
esq. to Frances Henrietta, dau. of the late 
Major R. Vincent.——At Durham, Lord Chel- 
sea, eldest son of Earl Cadogan, to Mary, third 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. G. V. Wellesley, 
and d-dau. of late Earl Cadogan.—13. 
At Colchester, aor third son of Samuel 
Hoare, esq. banker, London, to Anna Amelia, 
only dau. of the late Chas. Buxton, esq.——At 
Newent, Gloucestershire, the Rev. T. J. Cart- 
wright, Rector of Preston Bagot, to Anna 
Cecilia, third dau. of the Ven. Archd. Onslow. 
—14. At Markham, Notts, the Rev. F. A. 
Jackson, Vicar of Riccall, Yorkshire, to Char- 
lotte, dau. of the late Col. Kirke, of East Ret 
ford.—-At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Capt. 
the Hon. A. Duncombe, R.N. second son of 
Lord Feversham, to Delia, dau. of John Wil- 
mer Field, esq.—15. At Stoke, Lieut. Atch- 
erly, R.M. to Eliz. Hester Isabella, dau. of the 
late Major Loftie, 55th regt.——16. At St. 
yp ee Church, the Rev. F. Du Boulay, 
of Shobrooke, to Sybella, fourth dau. of Dr. 
Philpotts, Bp. of Exeter.——John Marklove, 
esq. of Berkeley, Glouc. to Mary, only dau. 
of the Rev. C. ington.—19. At Ensham 
the Hon. John Dutton, second son of Lord 
Sherborne, to Lavinia Agnes, dau. of the Hon. 
Col. Parker, of Ensham Hall, Oxon.—At St. 
Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. the Hon. Edw. Pres- 
ton, eldest son of Visc. Gormanston, to Lucre- 
tia, eldest dau. of the late W. Jerningham, 
esq. and niece to Lord Stafford.— At Grimsby, 
Rev. J. Penny, to Miss Mary Ann Gray, dau. 
of the late Rev. G. Gray, of Laceby.——20. At 
Clifton, Lionel Olive, esq. of Rodney-place, 
Clifton, to Eliz. Charlotte, eldest dau. of Capt. 
Sir W. G. Parker, Bart. R.N.——21. At As- 
trop House, Northamptonshire, Henry Bar- 
ton, esq. of Rangemoor House, co. Stafford, 
to Louisa, dau. of late Rev. W. 8. Willes.—— 
At Stindon hall, Surrey, Col. Leslie, R.H. to 
Lady Mary Dorothea Eyre, sister of the Earl of 
Newburgh.——23. Geo. Ogle, esq. of Brompton, 
to ae Wallis, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. J. Lamb Popham, R.N.——At Lewisham, 
John Castendieck, esq. to Allison-Allen, dau. 
of the late Caleb Marshall, esq. of Dulwich. 
—In Dublin, H. Stewart Burton, esq. eldest 
son of the late Hon. Sir F. Burton, of Carriga- 
holt Castle, co. Clare, to Alicia Mary, only 
dau. of the late Rev. Dr. Veach Simpson.—— 
At Wem, Salop, the Rev. W. F. Sanders, to 
Jane Ann, dau. of the Rev. F. Salt.——25. At 
Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, Capt. Jekyll, 
Gren. Guards, to Julia, third dau. of Chas. 
Hammersley, esq. of Park-crescent.——At 
Tichborne. J. : esq. only son of John 








Benett, esq. M.P. of Pyt-house, Wilts, to 
Emily Blanche, youngest dau. of Sir H. J. 
Tichborne, Bart. of Tichborne, Hants.—— 
26. At St. Martin’s Church, the Rev. W. H. 
Tudor, to Julia Arabella Maria, fourth dau. of 
late Lt.-Gen. Campbell Lt.-Gov. of Gibraltar. 
—At St. James’s Church, Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Chas. Grey, M.P. second son of Earl 
Grey, to Caroline Eliza, eldest dau. of the late 
Sir T. H. Farquhar, Bart.——At Islin ton, the 
Rev. W. Wales, M.A. Vicar of All Saints, 
Northampton, to Frances, seventh dau. of 
Lancelot Haslope, esq. of Selly-hall, co. Wore. 
——28. At Kingston, the Kev. John Lukin, 
Rector of Nurseling, co. Southampton, to Lucy 
Eliz. Byng, eldest dau. of the late Lord Tor- 
rington.— At Sir Michael Shaw Stewart’s 
house, Portland-pl. the Duke of Somerset, to 
Margaret, eldest dau. of the late Sir Michael 
Shaw Stewart, Bart.——At Blakeney, Norfolk, 
the Rev. J. A. Tillard, to Ellen, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. J. Cotterill. 

Lately. At Deepdene, Surrey, Mr. Adrian 
J. Hope to Mademoiselle Emily M. M. Rapp, 
dau. of the late Gen. Rapp, and Mrs. Drum- 
mond of Melfort——In Belfast, the Rev. W. 
Campbell, of White Abbey, to Maria, dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Campbell, 5th Bengal N.1. 

Aug. 4. At Mark’s Tey, near Colchester, 
the Rev. Thos. Farley, Rector of Duckiington, 
Oxon, to Eliz. eldest dau. of the Rev. P. 
Wright.——At Trinity Church, St. Marylebone, 
Major J. B. Thornhill, to Eliza, widow of the 
late Lieut.-Gen. John Gordon, and dau. of the 
late R. Morris, esq. M.P. for Gloucester.—— 
At Brixton, Paul, eldest son of Paul Storr, 
esq. of Bond-st. London, to Susannah, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Utterton, of Heath Lodge, Croydon. 
—At St. Stephen’s, near Canterbury, the 
Rev. John White, Vicar of Fairfield, to Mary 
Ann, eldest dau. of late G. Baker, esq. and 

anddau. of the late Dr. Andrewes, Dean of 

Yanterbury.——At Sunning-hill, the Rev. J. 
W. Geldart, LL.D. Regius Professor of Civil 
Law at Cambridge, to Mary-Rachel, dau. of the 
late W. Desborough, esq. of Hemingford Grey. 
—6. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Abraham 
George eldest son of W. A. Roberts, esq. M. P. 
to Eliz. Sarah, eldest dau. of the Lady Eliz. and 
the late J. H. Smyth, esq. of Heath, co. York. 
—8. At Langley, Bucks, the Rev. H. T. 
Attkins, of Langley House, to Penelope, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. G. Freeman, Rector of 
Milton, Cambridgeshire.——9. At Batheaston, 
R. E. George, esq. of Bath, to Eliz. dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Thos. Brooke, Rector of 
Horton and Avening, Gloucestershire.——10. 
At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the Rev. G. 
Goodenough Lynn, to the Hon. Eliz. Lucy 
Fraser.— At Layton, Essex, Bb. P. Symonds, 
D.D. Warden of Wadham College, Oxford, to 
Lydia, eldest dau. of J. Masterman, esq. of 


Layton.—At Ryburgh, the Kev. A. Loftus, 


second son of the late General Loftus, to 
Mary Anna Ray, only child of the Rev. W. 
R. Clayton, of Norwich.——13. Major Harriot, 
of Twickenham, to Frances Eliz. eldest dau. 
of W. H. Ashhurst, esq. of Waterstock, Oxon. 
—At Paris, Major Fraser, to Frances Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Rob. Holling- 
worth, esq. of Hayle-place, in the county of 
Kent.—17. At St. Martin’s Church, Charles 
Kerry Nicholls, esq. nephew of the late Adm. 
Sir H. Nicholls, to Charlotte Matilda, only dau. 
of George Saunders Prestividge, esq.——At 
Achurch Rectory, Fred. Brooksbank Bicknell, 
esq. to Mary, second dau. of the Hon. and 
Rev. Fred. Powys.——20. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Henry Standish Barry, esq. bro- 
ther of G. Standish Barry, esq. M.P. to An- 
elina Anne Maria, dau. of the late William 
rander, esq. of Morden Hall, Surrey, 
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OBITUARY. 


Tur Marcuioness of DownsHIreE, 
Baroness Sanpys. 

Aug. 1. At Roehampton, after a pro- 
tracted illness, the Most Hon. Mary 
Hill, dowager Marchioness of Downshire, 
Baroness Sandys, of Ombersley, co. 
Worcester (1802). 

Her ladyship was the only surviving 
child and heiress of the Hon. Martin 
Sandys, a Colonel in the army, (younger 
brother to Edward second and last Lord 
Sandys, of Ombersley, of the creation of 
1743,) by Mary, only daughter and heiress 
of William Trumbull, of Easthampsted 
am co. Bucks, esq. (by the Hon. Mary, 

lundell, daughter and coheiress of Mon- 
tagu Viscount Blundell, of Ireland). 

Her ladyship was married, June 29, 
1786, to Arthur then Viscount Fairford ; 
afterwards Earl of Hillsborough, on the 
creation of the marquisate of Downshire 
in 1789; and, after the death of his father 
in 1793, the second Marquis of Down- 
shire. 

On the death of her uncle Lord San. 
dys in 1797, the Marchioness became 
heiress of the estates of that family; and 
by patent dated June 19, 1802, the ba- 
rony was renewed in her person, with 
remainder to her 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and any 
other younger sons, and the heirs male of 
their bodies, and, failing such, to her 
eldest son. Her ladyship had been left 
a widow, Sept. 7, 1801, with five sons 
and two daughters. Both daughters and 
the fourth son are deceased; but four 
sons survive her. Her second son, Lord 
Arthur-Moyses- William Hill, Lieut.- 
Colonel of the 2d dragoons, and one of 
the knights for the county of Down in 
the present Parliament, succeeds to the 
estates and barony of Sandys. He was 
born in 1792, and is at present unmarried. 





Viscount CLIFDEN. 

The late Viscount Clifden, who was 
briefly noticed in our last number, p. 219, 
was the eldest son of James Agar, the 
first Viscount, by Lucia, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Martin, esq. and widow of 
the Hon. Henry Boyle Walsingham, 
sixth son of the first Earl of Shannon. 
Previously to the death of his father, be 
for several years represented the county of 
Kilkenny in the Irish Parliament; and 
subsequently to that event, from 1793 
until the death of his great-uncle Lord 
Mendip in 1802, (when he sticceeded to 
that barony, and took the name of Ellis,) 
he had a seat in the English House of 
Commons for the borough of Heytes- 
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bury. He was thus, perhaps, the only 
person who had sat consecutively in four 
different Houses of Parliament—the two 
houses in Ireland and the twoin England. 

‘“‘ In his parliamentary life Lord Clif- 
den has taken a prominent part upon all 
questions affecting the interests of Ire- 
land, and has shown himself to be ac- 
tuated by a constant love of that country 
upon every occasion. His Lordship’s style 
in speaking is straight-forward, and to 
the purpose, without attempting the orna- 
ments of oratory. A patriotic feeling, 
as pure as it is strong, is the source of his 
unceasing efforts to promote our national 
prosperity. On the Roman Catholic 
question, Lord Clifden was an earnest 
and indefatigable advocate for the mea- 
sure. He was charged with the presen- 
tation of, we believe, several hundred of 
the petitions in its favour, and he fre- 
quently addressed the House in support 
of them.” — Fisher's National Portrait 
Gallery, where there is a portrait of his 
Lordship engraved by Scriven from a 
painting by G. Hayter, esq 

By his wife, Lady Carvline Spencer, 
who died Noy. 23, 1813, Lord Clifden 
had only two children, the Hon. Caro- 
line- Anne, who died in 1814, in her 20th 
year; and the late accomplished Lord 
Dover, who died in 1833, leaving issue by 
Lady Georgiana Howard, second daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Carlisle, Henry now 
Viscount Clifden, born in 1825, two 
other sons, and three daughters. 





Sm Georce Armytace, Bart. 

July 15. At Kirklees Hall, York- 
shire, aged 75, Sir George Armytage, 
the fourth Baronet of that place (1738), 
for many years an acting Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for the North Riding, 
D.C.L, &e. 

He was the eldest son of Sir George 
Armytage, the fourth Baronet, M.P. for 
York from 1761 to 1768, by Anna- 
Maria, eldest daughter and coheiress of 
Godfrey Wentworth, of Wadley Park 
and Hickleton, co. York, esq. 

He succeeded his father in 1783; and 
served the office of High Sheriff of York- 
shire in 1791. He was Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Huddersfield Volunteers, 
and continued Colonel when the regiment 
became the Agbrigg local militia. 

He was created D.C.L. at Oxford, 
July 5, 1793. 

Sir George was twice married : first, 
on the 12th of August 1783, to the Hon. 
Mary Harbord, — daughter of Har- 
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bord first Lord Suffield; she died Aug. 13, 
1790, having had several children who 
died in infancy. Sir George married 
secondly, in 1791, Mary, daughter of 
Oldfield Bowles, esq. by whom he had 
issue three sons: 1. John Armytage, 
esq. who died on the 24th of May last, 
having married in 1818, Mary, only daugh- 
ter of William Asheton, of Downham 
hall, co. Lanc. esq. and leaving issue; 2. 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry Armytage, of the 
Coldstream guards, who married in 1819, 
Charlotte Legendre, only daughter of the 
late Legendre Starkie, esq. of Huntroyd, 
co. Lancaster ; 3. another son; and two 
daughters, Mary, married in 1815 to 
William. Ponsonby Johnson, of Wolton 
house, co. Cambridge, esq. and Hen- 
rietta, married to Charles-John Brand- 
ling, esq. 

Sir George is succeeded in his title by 
his grandson, now in his 18th year. His 
body was deposited in the family vault at 
Hartishead Church, Yorkshire. 





Sir M. W. Riotey, Bart. 

July 14. At Richmond, Surrey, in his 
58th year, Sir Matthew White Ridley, 
the third Baronet, of Blagdon, co. North- 
umberland (1756) M.P. for Newcastle. 

He was born Aug. 18, 1778, the eldest 
son of Sir Matthew the second Baronet, 
by Sarah, daughter and sole heiress of 
Houjamin Colburne, of Bath, esq. He 
was matriculated of Christ church, Ox- 
ford, April 24, 1795, and took his degree 
of B.A. March 9, 1798. 

His father (of whom a brief memoir 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for 1813, i. 671) was during eight 
Parliaments one of the members for 
Newcastle; and the late Sir Matthew, 
having been first elected upon his father’s 
retirement, at the general election of 1812, 
had likewise sat during eight Parliaments, 
and for the space of twenty-four years. 
At the two last elections he had to en- 
counter a poll; but the result proved the 
high esteem in which he was held by his 
fellow townsmen. The numbers were : 
in 1832, 

Sir M. W. Ridley . . 2,112 
John Hodgson, Esq. . 1,686 
E. Attwood, Esq. . . 1,092 
And in 1835: 
William Ord, Esq. . 1,843 
Sir M. W. Ridley . . 1,499 
John Hodgson, Esq. . 1,254 
James Aytoun, Esq. . 988 

His principles were those of the old 
Whigs, and in his address on the last 
election he declared himself a sincere and 
practical Reformer; but in the extreme 
measures which have characterized the 


latter periods of our political annals, they 
inclined to Conservatism. 

Sir Matthew continued the bank of 
Newcastle, long conducted by his family ; 
and was the owner of extensive collieries 
as well as large landed estates. In 1818 
he presented a large painting by Tinto- 
retto, measuring 17 feet by 7, of our Sa- 
viour washing the Apostles’ feet, as an 
altar-piece to St. Nicholas church, New- 
castle; in which are the beautiful monu- 
ments, by Bacon and Flaxman, of his 
father and grandfather. 

Sir Matthew married, Aug. 13, 1803, 
Laura, youngest daughter of George Haw- 
kins, esq. by whom he had issue six sons 
and six daughters. The former were: 
1. Sir Matthew White Ridley, who has 
succeeded to the title, born in 1807, and 
still unmarried; 2. Nicholas- Henry, who 
died young ; 3. Charles- William; 4. Henry- , 
Richard; 5. William-John; and6 George 
The daughters: 1. Sarah; 2. Laura, 
married in 1835 to Charles- Atticus 
Monck, esq. eldest son of Sir Charles 
M. L. Monck, of Belsay Castle, North- 
umberland, Bart.; 3. Louisa, married in 
1831 to Martin Tucker Smith, esq. late 
M.P. for Midhurst ; 4. Marianne; 5. Ja- 
netta-Maria; and 6. Mary, who died an 
infant Jan. 1, 1821. 

A portrait of Sir M. W. Ridley, 
painted by James Ramsey, has been pub- 
lished, drawn on stone by Weld Taylor. 





Sm Francis FrEELING, Bart. 

July 10. In Bryanstone-square, in his 
73d year, Sir Francis Freeling, Bart. 
F.S.A. Secretary to the General Post 
Office. 

Sir Francis was born in Redcliff parish, 
Bristol, and commenced his official career 
in the Post Office of that city. On the 
establishment of the new system of mail 
coaches by Mr. Palmer in 1785, he was 
selected by that gentleman on account 
of his superior ability and intelligence, to 
assist him in carrying his improvements 
into effect, and was introduced into the 
General Post Office in 1787, where he 
successively filled the offices of Surveyor, 
Principal and Resident Surveyor, Joint 
Secretary (with the late Anthony Todd, 
esq.) and Sole Secretary, for nearly half 
a century. 

Sir Francis Freeling possessed a clear 
and vigorous understanding, with a sin- 
gular aptitude to seize upon whatever 
might be the main pointin question—great 
patience in investigation—correctness of 
judgment, and the power of expressing 
his thoughts and opinions, both verbally 
and in writing, with force and precision. 
His address and manners were courteous 
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and affable, and no person was ever 
more ready than himself to bear testi- 
mony to the merits or to promote the just 
claims of others. ‘The unremitted at- 
tention—the unwearied devotion which he 
bestowed upon the duties of his office— 
were features in his character which claim 
especial notice. From those duties, no 
private cares, no pleasurable engagements, 
could ever divert his attention. Though 
fond of society, and imparting much to its 
enjoyments, he never forgot, that, asa ser- 
vant of the public, his time was not his 
own, and that the claims of official service 
were paramount. He was fortunate in 
obtaining that which toa faithful public 
servant must ever be the highest reward— 
the just appreciation of his services by 
those whose good opinion was to be co- 
veted. He possessed the unbounded 
confidence, and the warm personal friend- 
ship of every one of the noble individuals, 
without distinction of party, who presided 
over the Post Office throughout his ca- 
reer. The following—the latest tribute 
to his memory from one of these noble 
persons, deserves a more permanent re- 
cord than the columns of a newspaper. 
In a recent debate (Aug. 13) the Duke 
of Richmond remarked that, * Sir Fran- 
cis Freeling had raised himself to an im- 
portant station by his zeal and assiduity 
in this branch of the service of his coun- 
try—by a private character unimpeached 
and unimpeachable, and with the esteem 
of every individual.” 

He was much distinguished by his ex- 
cellent master King George the Third, 
and the title he enjoyed was bestowed un- 
solicited by King George the Fourth, 
from whom he received other flattering 
testimonials of approval. The patent of 
his baronetcy is dated March 11, 1828. 

Although an ardent admirer of Mr. 
Pitt, with whom he was much in commu- 
nication, and under whose encouragement 
and approbation those improvements were 
made in the system which have brought 
the Post Office to its present state,* Sir 
F. Freeling inflexibly acted upon the 
principle that a public servant in his situa- 
tion ought not to be a political partizan. 
Of this we have a decided proof, as he 
had the gratification to number amongst 
his personal friends, many of the great 





* «Tt was quite certain that up to this 
period the Post Office had been adminis- 
tered in a way highly beneficial to His 
Majesty’s service ; and he would say that, 
administered as it was, it was far better 
administered than any Post Office in En- 
rope, or any other part of the world.” 
—Duke of Wellington’s speech in the 
House of Lords, 13th Aug. 1836. 
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and leading men of that period, the most 
strongly opposed to the measures and 
policy of Mr. Pitt. 

Few of the present generation can re- 
collect what the Posts of the Country 
were at the time Sir Francis Freeling be- 
gan to take a prominent share in their ad- 
ministration; some, however, there are, 
who can do so, and they will bear us out 
in asserting that their constant and gradual 
improvement under his management, has 
been attended with effects, though imper- 
ceptible in their operation, yet of the high- 
est importance and value to the interests 
of Commerce and the prosperity of the 
Country. 

In the intercourse and duties of private 
life, the qualities of Sir Francis Freeling 
were known and valued by a large circle 
of attached friends; the kindness of his 
heart was unbounded ; he loved to do good 
silently and unobtrusively—the needy, 
who had seen better days, and the widow 
and orphan, have to bewail in him a friend 
and benefactor. 

The few intervals which be could com- 
mand from the labour of his official duties, 
were improved by his natural taste, aided 
by great quickness of apprehension, and 
an unusually retentive memory. He had 
formed a curious and valuable library, and 
from this Collection he derived one of his 
greatest amusements. Many were the 
hours of weariness and suffering in his 
latter days which were thus happily 
soothed. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1801 and he 
was one of the original members of the 
Roxburghe Club, founded in 1812. 

Sir Francis Freeling had been de- 
clining in health and strength for the last 
two years; and an affection of the heart, 
together with dropsical symptoms, had 
occasioned much anxiety in the minds of 
his family and friends. In the month of 
October last, he was considered in great 
danger; but the skill of his medical ad- 
visers, and the strength of his constitu- 
tion, overcame the attack, and he survived 
some months in a state which, though it 
held out no hope of permanent recovery, 
afforded, in the language of Bishop Tay- 
lor, some “intervals and spaces of re- 
freshment.” But, notwithstanding his 
enfeebled frame, his mental powers were 
unimpaired ; and scarcely a single day 
passed, in which he was not for some 
hours occupied in the duties of his office, 
whilst others were devoted to those of a 
more sacred character. 

For a great length of time, he had calm- 
ly contemplated the great change that 
awaited him, and to which he looked for- 
ward with resignation and pious confi- 
dence in the mercy of God, with devout 
aspirations towards his favour, and with 
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fervent gratitude for the blessings which 
he had so leng enjoyed. . His remains 
were interred, by his own desire, in the 
Cemetery in the Harrow Road, on Satur- 
day the 16th July, followed by his sons, 
his nearest connections, and by a limited 
number of attached friends. 

Sir Francis Freeling was thrice mar- 
tied. By his first lady, Jane, daughter of 
Mr. Christian Karstadt, he had issue two 
sons, the present Sir Henry Freeling, 
Bart. Assistant Secretary at the Post 
Office, and John Clayton Freeling, esq. 
Secretary to the Board of Excise, (both 
of whom are married, and have numerous 
families ;) and one daughter, Charlotte, 
the wife of James Heywood Markland, 
esq. F.R.S. and S.A. By his second 
wife Mary, daughter of Francis New- 
bery, of Addiscombe, esq. Sir Francis 
had one daughter; and by his third wife, 
Emilia- Henrietta, daughter of the Rev. 
Sir Peter Rivers, Bart. he had three sons, 
of whom two survive; and one daughter, 
the wife of Lieutenant Thomas Bulke- 
ley, of the Ist life guards. Sir Francis 
became the third time a Avidower in 1812. 

In concluding this slight sketch of one 
whose cbaracter aud services were so long 
and so justly appreciated by the public and 
by his friends, we have only to add, that to 
his affectionately attached children, he has 
left the best inheritance; the character of 
their father, as a public servant—as a gen- 
tleman—and as a Christian in faith and 
practice. 

An excellent whole-length portrait of 
Sir Francis Freeling was painted by 
George Jones, esq R.A., and a fine en- 
graving from it, by Charles Turner, 
A.R.A. was published last year. 


Lr.-Gen. Sin W. Suenipan, K.C.H. 

April22. Sir William Sheridan, K. C.H. 
a Lieut.-General in the army. 

He was appointed Ensign, by purchase, 
in the Coldstream guards, in June 1793; 
in Oct. following went with a detachment 
of the regiment to Flanders, where he 
remained as long as the troops were em- 
ployed on that service. In 1795 he was 
promoted to a lieutenancy; and in 1799 
he accompanied the expedition to the Hel- 
der, and received a severe contusion on 
his foot, from a ball, at the Sand Hills. 

In June 1803 he obtained his company, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the 
army. In 1805 he embarked in an expe- 
dition under the orders of General Don, 
for the Elbe, and was some time stationed 
at Bremen. In 1807 he was employed in 
the Copenhagen expedition under Lord 
Catheart; and in 1808 in the expedition 
under Major-General Sherbrooke, which 


finally disembarked at Lisbon. He served 
the campaign in the Peninsula until the 
battle of Talavera, where he was most 
severely wounded, and was consequently 
made prisoner when Lord Wellington was 
obliged to abandon the hospital. He re- 
mained in captivity until the close of the 
war. He attained the brevet of Colonel 
in 1812, that of Major-General in 1814, 
and that of Lieut.-General in 1830. 


Lieut. W. I.. Pocock, R.N. 

March 13. At Reading, in his 53d 
year, William Innes Pocock, esq. a 
Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 

Lieutenant Pocock was the second sur- 
viving son of Nicholas Pocock, esq. bro- 
ther of Isaac Pocock, esq. late of Maiden- 
head, of whom a biographical notice ap- 

eared in this Magazine in December 
ast. He was born in Bristol in June 
1783, and went to sea in 1795, and per- 
formed several voyages to the East and 
West Indies, during whieh he distin- 
guished himself in two severe boarding 
engagements with vessels of very supe- 
rior force. In May 1805, he volunteered 
in H. M. frigate Astrea, and after fre- 
quent exchanges of shot for shells with 
the batteries at Boulogne, and other places 
on the French coast, sailed for Saint Pe- 
tersburgh with Lord Hutchinson as Am- 
bassador. Inthe Sound she got on the 
Anholt Reef, and it was only by the un- 
wearied exertions of all on board (Lord 
Hutchinson and his suite themselves 
working at the pumps) that she was got 
off, and reached Elsineur. Having there 
refitted, she took Lord Hutchinson to 
Copenhagen. 

In May 1807 Lieut. Pocock removed 
from the Astrea to H. M.S. St. Alban’s, 
in which he made three voyages : the first 
to Portugal, St. Helena, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, the second to St. Helena, 
and the third to China. In the voyage 
home she encountered a tremendous 
storm off the Cape, which so much da- 
maged her and several of the Indiamen 
under her convoy, that they were obliged 
to refit at St. Helena; and during his 
detention there, Lieut. Pocock made 
sketches of various parts of that island, 
which were afterwards published. 

From Noy. 1810, when he left the St. 
Alban’s, he was successively in H. M. 
ships Africa, Lavinia, and San Josef; 
and on the 5th of February 1811, receiv- 
ing his commission as Lieutenant to 
H. M. ship Eagle 74 guns, Captain 
Charles Rowley, he immediately joined 
that ship, and continued in her, serving 
as fourth, third, and second Lieutenant 
unti! the peace in 1814. Whilst on board 
the Eagle (which formed part of the 
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squadron in the Adriatic, co-operating 
with the Austrians under General Nu- 
gent, and eventually expelling the French 
from Fiume, Trieste, and Venice, and 
the adjacent coasts), Lieutenant Pocock 
had much arduous duty to perform, being 
frequently in actions of boat service on 
the coasts of Italy, Istria, and Dalmatia. 
During that period it fell to his lot to 
command the boats of the Eagle at the 
attack upon Ragonitza in Dalmatia, and 
at the capture of Rovigno in Istria. In 
November 1813, with two boats of the 
Eagle, he brought part of a convoy of 
ten sail from off the beach, and from 
under the guns of a battery and gun boat 
at Volano on the coast of Italy, which 
had them so completely within their 
range, that several of the coasters were 
destroyed by their own guns to prevent 
his also carrying them off; and on this oc- 
easion he obtained and communicated to 
his Commander information that was of 
considerable use to the subsequent debar- 
cation of General Nugent’s army. He 
also served on shore in Italy ; and being 
left in command of a party of seamen and 
marines at the mouth of the Po, he (in 
furtherance of the object specified in his 
orders) reduced a neighbouring fort of the 
enemy, making prisoners two superior 
officers, a serjeant, and sixteen men, and 
bringing off the guns (two twenty-four 
pounders and a brass field piece) with all 
the military stores and all small arms, 
(which were subsequently applied to the 
use of General Nugent’s army) without 
losing any of his men, and laying that 
mouth of the Po open to our squadron 
for the future. Afterwards, in command 
of a smaller party, he occupied that post 
(Po Levante), and, in conjunction with 
the Austrian officers at Cape Capello, 
made a reconnaissance within range of the 
forts of Brondolo, and so conducted him- 
self in an engagement with the French 
post there as to be mentioned in the dis- 
patches of the Austrian general. He 
also served on shore as senior Lieutenant 
of the Eagle at the siege of Trieste, and 
the subsequent bombardment and capture 
of that city, his share of the duty there 
being to get the lower-deck guns into the 
battery and fight them. 

He was also the Senior Lieutenant in 
the boats that towed the Eagle into the 
attack of the batteries of Fiume. Being 
anchored within point blank shot of the 
middle battery, the Eagle soon silenced it 
by her fire; Captain Rv ley and Lieute- 
nant Pocock Janded immediately, and the 
town surrendered before the boats and 
men of the other ships in the squadron 
could get up. In all these operations the 
squadron in the Adriatic were so success- 
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ful that considerable prize money was 
afterwards distributed. 

Up to the peace of 1814, Lieutenant 
Pocock’s whole life had been devoted to 
the study and practice of his profession, 
and his hours of retirement subsequentl 
were much occupied in plans for the ad. 
vantage of the service. With a thorough 
knowledge of all the business of a sea- 
man, he possessed also a cultivated mind, 
much taste, and great talents as a drafts- 
man ; his charts being models of accuracy 
and neatness, and his drawings of the va- 
rious places he visited being in a very 
superior style. He was a good linguist ; 
and his knowledge of French, Italian, and 
Spanish, as well as his ability as a drafts- 
man, was of much service to him in his 
profession on many occasions, In the 
leisure hours of his long voyages, he was 
constantly employed in the cultivation of 
his mind; and in 1810, whilst on board 
the St. Alban’s in her China voyage, his 
experience having brought to his notice 
the great benefit that might accrue to the 
Navy by adopting the use of Tanks, he 
drew up a plan for ‘‘ improving the struc- 
ture and stowage of the holds of H. M. 
ships, and affording means of preserving 
them in many cases of great danger,” 
which heafterwards printed and submitted 
to the consideration of several distin- 
guished characters, both in and out of the 
Navy, who approved of his plan, which 
was partly adopted. He also wrote a 
paper on the subject of ‘* Impressment of 
seamen,” and a ‘* Sketch of a’plan for tra- 
versing the Arctic Sea; ” and even during 
the last year of his life, although suffering 
from ill health, he was engaged in a plan 
for perfecting steam vessels for action in 
time of war, in illustration of which he 
had a model of a steam tug constructed. 

Lieut. Pocock was twice married: first 
to Anne, the only daughter of Thomas 
Wilson, of Ives-place, near Maidenhead, 
esq. by whom he had three daughters, 
Anne, Mary-Innes, and Catherine-Eli- 
zabeth; and, secondly, to Elizabeth- 
Anne, only daughter of Dr. Richard 
Pearson, the eminent physician (of whom 
we published a memoir in our number for 
April last) by whom he had one son, 
William-Innes-Moreton, born in Paris 
the 28th of April 1834, both of whom, 
as well as his three daughters, survive 
him. His remains were deposited with 
those of his first wife, in a vault in Bray 
Church. 


N. M. Roruscuitp, Esa. 
July 28. At Frankfort on the Maine, 
in his 60th year, Nathan Mayer Roth- 
schild, esq. of London, the greatest mil- 
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lionaire of the present or probably any 
other age. 

The founder of the house of Roth- 
schild, Mayer Anselm, was born at Frank- 
fort, in the most vile part of that city, 
called the Jews’-alley, which is still sepa- 
rated from the remaining part of the 
town. He was brought up with the 
view of making him a priest. He studied 
with great application, and soon became 
one of the most learned archzlogists. 
However, his father, contrary to his 
inclination, placed him in a counting house 
in Hanover. Mayer Anselm, although 
he did not renounce his taste for science, 
executed his commercial duties with skill 
and success. The Landgrave, since Elec- 
tor of Hesse, tried his intelligence and his 
probity; he trusted several important af- 
fairs to him, and appointed him in 1801 
banker to his Court. He had not placed 
his confidence in vain ; for he was repaid 
by immense services. During the domi- 
nation of Napoleon in Germany, his pri- 
vate fortune was saved by the devoted- 
ness of his banker. At the same time 
the house of ‘* Rothschild” became one 
of the most celebrated in Germany. 

Mayer Anselm died in 1812, leaving 
for inheritance to his sons not only anim- 
mense fortune and unbounded credit, but 
also the example of his life and wise 
counsels, which has been religious!y fol- 
lowed. He especially recommended them 
to remain united, and it is sufficiently 
known that they have followed his advice. 
The five brothers have taken part in most 
of the great financial affairs of Austria, 
of France, of England, and of almost 
every country. They have formed among 
themselves an invincible phalanx.* By 
themselves, or by their agents, they have 
exercised a great control over the princi- 
pal places in Europe, and, faithful to 
their habit, never to undertake anything 
separately and to concert all their opera- 
tions, they have followed one unvaried 
and identical system. ‘Their power was 
such, that at one time they were free to 
make either peace or war. Mr. Nathan 
Mayer of London was considered the chief 
of the family, although he was not theeldest. 
His brothers and nephews bore to him an 
almost filial respect. The five houses 
were conducted nearly in common, except 
that in London, which was under the ex- 
clusive direction of its nominal chief. 

Of his father’s ten children, eight 
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survive—the four brothersand four sisters. 
Their motherisalso living; and she con- 
tinues to inhabit the Jews’ quarter at 
Frankfort; she loves her miserable peo- 
ple, and besides her benevolence, the 
sole thing which distinguishes her is the 
privilege which she reserves to herself to 
put clean curtains every month to her 
windows. She only leaves her habitation 
to visit the gardens of Anselm, her eldest 
son. She is proud of her children, proud 
of their wisdom, of their great fortune. 
and, we may say, of their glory—the mo- 
ther of the Rothschilds may be paralleled 
with the mother of the Buonapartes. ~ 
The rise of Rothschild’s fortune is all 
within the present century, and it did not 
make any decided progress till some time 
after it had commenced. It was not un- 
til the breaking out of the war in Spain, 
in 1808, that his extraordinary means, 
which were displayed in making the re- 
mittances for the English army in that 
country, were developed to any extent, so 
as to be known to the mercantile world 
in general, He came to England in 1800, 
where he acted as agent for his father in 
the purchase of Manchester goods for the 
continent. Shortly afterwards, through 
the agency of his father, for the Elector 
of Hesse Cassel, and other German 
princes, he had large sums placed at his 
disposal, which he employed with extra- 
ordinary judgment, and his means went on 
at a rapid rate of accumulation. His 
youngest brother, James, then coming to 
reside in Paris, Mr. Rothschild was in- 
duced to fix himself permarently in Lon- 
don, where he has ever since remained. 
His financial transactions pervaded the 
whole of the continent, and exercised 
more or less influence on money business 
of every description. No operations on 
an equally large scale have existed in 
Europe previous to his time. Besides 
the essential co-operation of his brothers, 
he had agencies in almost every city either 
in the old or the new world, all of which, 
under his directions, conducted extensive 
business of various kinds. He had also, 
as well as his brothers, hosts of minor de- 
pendent capitalists, who participated in 
his loans and other extensive public en- 
gagements, who placed implicit confidence 
in the family, and were ready at all times 
to embark with them in any operation 
that was proposed. Nothing, therefore, 
was too great or extended, provided the 





* Their names are, 1. Anselm, settled at Frankfort ; 2. Solomon, who has divided 
his residence between Berlin and Vienna, but chiefly at the latter place ; 3. Nathan 
Mayer, at London ; 4. Charles, at Naples; and 5. James, or Jacob, at Paris. The 
last is much the youngest; and his wife, the Baroness, is daughter of his second bro- 
ther Solomon, who is nearly eighteen years his senior. 
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project was a reasonable one for him, to 
undertake. Within the last fifteen years, 
the period during which his character for 
sagacity may be said to have been fully 
established, there has been, in fact, no 
limit to his means, taking the indirect as 
well as the direct means into account, 
All the brothers of Mr. Rothschild are 
men of great capacity and knowledge of 
business, but it is generally admitted that 
they deferred to his judgment in all their 
undertakings, and that he was the moving 
principle of the great mass of capital they 
represented. Mr. Rothschild may be 
said to have been the first introducer of 
foreign loans into this country; for, 
though such securities did at all times cir- 
culate here, the payment of the dividends 
abroad, which was the universal practice 
before his time, made them too inconve- 
nient an investment for the great majority 
of property to deal with. He not only 
formed arrangements for the payment of 
the dividends on his foreign loans in Lon- 
don, but made them still more attractive 
by fixing the rate in sterling money, and 
doing away with all the effects of fluctua- 
tion in exchanges. All these operations 
were attended with a most remarkable 
degree of good fortune ; for, though many 
of the countries which made loan con 
tracts in this country became bankrupt, 
not one of those with whom Mr. Roth- 
schild entered into contracts ever failed in 
their engagements. For this he was in- 
debted occasionally as much to his own 
good management afterwards, as for his 
judgment in the original selection. If the 
dividends were not ready at the time ap- 
pointed, which was the case in some few 
instances, his resources always enabled 
him to make the requisite advances, while 
his influence and perseverance afterwards 
uniformly enabled him to recover the mo- 
ney which had been advanced. Whatever 
may be said, therefore, of the ruinous 
effect of foreign loans, cannot with any 
justice be charged on Mr. Rothschild ; 
‘on the contrary, they have proved to be 
the source of great national profit, as 
nearly all the stocks of the continental 
powers originally created here, havepassed 
over for investment in the countries for 
which they were raised, at an advance of 
twenty or thirty per cent. or more, on 
the contract price. Besides his loan con- 
tracts, Mr. Rothschild was a purchaser 
and a large dealer in all the pre-existing 
European Government securities. Stock 
of any description, however unmarket- 
able elsewhere, could always be bought or 
sold at his counting-house, and at fair 
prices. Besides his contracts with fo- 
reign governments for loans in money, he 
entered into numerous others, for conver- 
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sion into stocks bearing a lower rate of 
interest, and had various projects for fur- 
ther reduction under consideration at the 
time of his death, which he probably was 
alone able to carry through, and which 
will therefore fall with him. 

Mr. Rothschild’s loan contracts were 
not uniformly successful in the first in- 
stance. He was exposed to several v 
severe reverses, which would have proved 
fatal to houses of inferior means. One 
of these was Lord Bexley’s loan or fund- 
ing of Exchequer Bills in a 34 per cent. 
stock, the first of that denomination in- 
troduced into the English market, and by 
which alone be is said to have lost 
500,0002. At the time of the Spanish 
invasion by France in 1823, he was largely 
engaged in the French loans of that pe- 
riod, by which he was placed in great jeo- 

ardy; but, his resources enabling him to 
hold the stock, he came off ultimately 
without loss. The same cause shook vio- 
lently the contracts with other European 
States then in progress in this market, 
and the stock of Naples in particular un- 
derwent so severe a depression that most 
of the subscribers, after the deposit, re- 
fused to go on with instalments. The 
London house was left, in consequence, 
to bear the whole weight of that contract. 

Another event by which be was ex- 
posed to great danger was the project of 
M. de Villele for the conversion of the 
Rentes. Fortunately for him, the mea- 
sure was lost by a single vote in the 
Chamber of Peers ; but had it been car- 
ried, the convulsion in the money-mar- 
kets of Europe which shortly followed 
it, would probably have proved fatal to 
him with such a burden on his shoulders, 
notwithstanding all his vast resources, 
Indeed, it was a common remark of his 
own at the time, that neither he nor the 
houses engaged in the undertaking with 
him, could have stood the shock. 

Another most perilous contract for 
Mr Rothschild was the 4 per cent. 
French loan made with M. de Polignac, 
just previous to the “three days,” and 
which fell afterwards 20 or 30 per cent. 
or more. In fact, the stock was for some 
time in such bad odour, that no pur- 
chasers could be found for it. This con- 
tract was more detrimental in proportion 
to his subscribers than to himself, as the 
greater part of it was distributed among 
them, and it was at the time a matter of 
severe reproach against him that he did 
on this occasion leave his friends com- 
pletely in the lurch. But this was an- 
swered by the remark that he had always 
been in the practice of dealing liberally 
with his subscribers in sharing his con- 
tracts among them, and that the revolu- 
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tion which followed and made this so 
ruinous an operation, was one that could 
not possibly have been foreseen by him. 
Since that period he has been in a con- 
stant course of successful operations, with 
the exception perhaps of that in Portu- 
guese stock, which, however, was to him 
of very small amount and consideration. 

Mr. Rothschild’s great success in loan 
opemtions made it a matter almost of 
rivalry with all those States who wanted 
to borrow money, to obtain his co-opera- 
tion. He uniformly refused, however, to 
enter into any such contracts for Spain, 
or the American States, previously the 
colonies of Spain. He contrived literally 
to steer clear ofall the bad bargains which 
were made during the fifteen years, which 
may be called the zenith of bis career 
as a banker and financial merchant. 

Mr. Rothschild also avoided with great 
care the numerous Joint Stock Compa- 
nies which had their rise and fall in his 
time. He might be said, however, to 
take the lead in their formation, by the 
introduction of the Alliance Insurance 
Company, which took place in 1824, just 
before the general mania, and which was 
peculiarly successful; but, with that ex- 
ception, we are not aware of any in which 
he has been directly engaged. 

Mr. Rothschild’s operations in bullion 
and foreign exchanges have been on a 
scale probably little inferior to his loan 
contracts, and, devolving wholly upon 
himself and the family circle of his trans- 
actions of a similar kind, have formed, 
we suspect, a still more important feature 
in his general scale of profits. They con- 
tinued at all times, and under all circum- 
stances, and were subject to none of those 
reverses which occurred in his foreign 
loan contracts. His management of the 
business in exchanges was one of the 
most remarkable parts of his character. 
He never hesitated for a moment in fix- 
ing the rate, either as a drawer or a taker, 
on any part of the world; and his me- 
mory was so retentive, that, notwithstand- 
ing the immense transactions into which 
he entered on every foreign post day, 
and that he never took a note of them, 
he could dictate the whole on his return 
home with perfect exactness to his clerks, 
His liberality of dealing was another con- 
spicuous feature of these operations, and 
many merchants whose bills were ob- 
jected to elsewhere found ready assist- 
ance from him, and his judgment was 
proved by the very small amount of loss 
which he incurred in such liberality. To 
this class at any other time his death 
might have been productive of consider- 
able embarrassment ; but as trade is pros- 
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perous, and the state of credit good, little 
inconvenience is anticipated. This is 
under the supposition, too, that the busi- 
ness would now cease; but it is to be 
continued under the management of his 
‘sons, who have been for some time at- 
tached to the house, and have acquired, 
notwithstanding their immense prospects 
in point of wealth, the habits of the best- 
trained commercial men. 

Mr. Rothschild married in 1806 Han- 
nah, third daughter of Mr. Levi Bar- 
nett Cohen, a merchant in London, 
who is said so little to have anticipated 
the success in life of his future son-in-law, 
that he entertained some doubts about 
the prudence of the match. These 
doubts were infused by some malicious 
— long after Mr. Rothschild had 

ecome an accepted suitor, and he was 

desired in consequence to produce testi- 
monials as to his worldly means. The 
whimsical answer was, that, whatever 
number of daughters Mr. Cohen pos- 
sessed, he could not do better, as far as 
money and good character went, than 
give them all to Nathan Mayer Roth- 
schild. Mrs. Rothschild, who survives, 
and whose talents in calculations and 
accounts have made her a true helpmate 
for her husband, was the mother of four 
sons and three daughters. The eldest 
daughter is married to a son of Baron 
Anselm Rothschild, of Frankfort; and 
it was the marriage of the eldest son, 
Lionel, to a daughter of Baron An- 
— that called the deceased to Frank- 
ort. 

Like the rest of his brothers, Mr. 
Rothschild held a patent of nobility ; with 
the title of Baron, but he never assumed 
it, and was more justly proud of that 
name under which he had acquired a dis- 
tinction which no title could convey. 

He was attacked with illness some 
weeks before his death. He had a 
strong presentiment, it is said, that he 
should not return alive to this country. 
A suggestion was circulated, that better 
surgical assistance than that which was 
to be found on the spot might have saved 
him; but Professor Chelens, of Heidel- 
berg, who attended him throughout his 
illness day and night, is a man too cele- 
brated and too well known to require any 
observations. Mr. Travers’s attendance 
was principally desired on account of his 
long acquaintance with, and knowledge 
of, the constitution of the deceased. 
He arrived only two days before his 
death. 

The corpse of Mr. Rothschild, attended 
by the whole of his family, with the ex- 
ception of his son Nathan, arrived in the 
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river at London on the 4th Aug. and was 
conveyed to his house in New-court, St. 
Swithin’s-lane. 

The funeral took place on Monday, 
August 8. Ata few minutes past one 
o’clock the remains were removed in a 
hearse drawn by six horses, which drew 
slowly into King William-street, at the 
head of thirty-six mourning, and forty- 
one private carriages; among the latter of 
which were those of the Austrian, Rus- 
sian, Prussian, Neapolitan, and Portu- 
guese Ambassadors ; Lord Stewart, Lord 
Dinorben, Lord Maryborough, the Lord 
Mayor, Sheriffs, and many of the Alder- 
men of the City of London. In the 
first coach next to the hearse, were the 
four sons of the deceased as chief mour- 
ners; and in the other mourning coaches 
that followed were the relatives and 
friends of the family. The procession 
moved into Cornhill, where the crowds 
were so great that it was with some diffi- 
culty the police could make a sufficient 
space for it to pass. On reaching White- 
chapel Church, the children belonging to 
the Jews’ Orphan School in Bell-lane,and 
to the Free School and Jews’ Hospital 
in Mile End-road, joined the procession, 
which continued to move slowly until the 
hearse drew up at the north entrance of 
the burial-ground belonging to the Great 
German Synagogue in Duke's-place. Mr. 
Aarons, the minister of the burial..ground, 
performed the Hebrew service, and Dr. 
Solomon Herschell, the High Priest or 
Rabbi, delivered in the English language 
a most feeling and eloquent address. In 
observing on the generosity and benevo- 
lence of the deceased, Dr. Herschell said, 
that, independent of his subscriptions to 
almost every public charity, both Jew and 
Gentile, Mr. Rothschild had, from time 
to time, placed in his (Dr. Herschell’s) 
hands many thousands, to be devoted by 
him in charity to needy and deserving 
objects. The body was then removed 
towards the grave, which is near the 
north-west corner of the burial-ground. 
The outer coffin, of fine oak, was of con- 
siderable size, somewhat different in 
shape to those made in this country, and 
so handsomely carved and decorated with 
large silver handles at both sides and 
ends, that it appeared more like a cabinet 
or splendid piece of furniture than a re- 
ceptacle for the dead. A raised tablet 
of oak on the breast was carved with the 
arms of the deceased. The four sons, 
in performing the last melancholy ccre- 
mony of throwing three handfulls of 
earth into the grave, were very much af- 
fected. The friends of the deceased, 
among whom were Mr. Montefiore his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Samuels, a fine old 
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gentleman of ninety-six, and others, went 
through a similar ceremony, after which 
the grave was filled in, and covered with 
a large piece of granite, prepared for the 
purpose. 

On the Sabbath following, Aug. 13, 
the four sons attended at the Synagogue 
in Duke’s place, and after the service, 
severally made “ offerings,” for the benefit 
of the different charities belonging to the 
Synagogue, amounting altogether to two 
hundred guineas. Mr. Montefiore also 
gave fifty pounds, and other relatives dif- 
ferent sums for the same object. 

Mr. Rothschild’s will furnishes no 
statement of the amount of his property, 
nor of the securities in which it is in- 
vested ; so that upon that point public 
curiosity will remain ungratified. here 
are eight executors appointed, namely, 
the four brothers of the deceased, Mrs. 
Rothschild, one of his sons, his son-in- 
law, and Benjamin Cohen, his brother- 
in-law. The executors are strictly pro- 
hibited from prying into or interfering 
with anything in their official capacity 
beyond the line of their prescribed duties 
as administrators. The testator had given 
to each of his sons on their coming of 
age 25,000/. which the will directs shall 
be made up to 100,000/. in each case; the 


eldest son, lately married to his cousin- 
german, having already received his amount 


in full. The business is left to three 
sons that are now of age, without any 
distinction or preference, and the youngest 
son, not yet of age, is in every respect to 
be placed on the same footing with his 
brothers on reaching his majority. The 
three daughters of the testator are also 
each to have 100,000/.; this sum being 
already paid to the eldest, married to 
her cousin, The two youngest, yet un- 
married, to have the same sum paid, pro- 
vided they marry with the consent of 
their mother and brothers, and not other- 
wise. If they remain unmarried they 
are to have 50,000/. each on reaching the 
age of twenty-five, and on arriving at 
forty they are to have the other 50,0007. 
and no reversionary claim whatever on 
the residue of the property. The will 
throughout expresses the warmest affec- 
tion for, and places the most unbounded 
confidence in, Mrs. Rothschild. She is 
secured an annuity of 20,0002. clear of all 
incumbrance, during her life, the town- 
house in Piccadilly and the country-house 
at Gunnersbury, with all their appurte- 
nances, without any condition. The pos- 
sibility of her again marrying is not once 
glanced at. The will declares that the 
testator had an interest in all the houses 
conducted by his brothers on the conti- 
nent, and that = a reciprocal in- 
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terest in the house conducted by him in 
London; that the joint business shall in 
future be carried on as heretofore by his 
sons, in conjunction with their uncles, for 
five years certain from his demise ; that 
the sons shall be guided by the advice of 
their uncles, and enter into no new under- 
taking on their own account, without pre- 
viously advising with, and obtaining the 
consent of, their mother. 

The testator has bequeathed nothing to 
public charities, servants, or dependents. 
He has entrusted the whole of this ar- 
rangement to Mrs. Rothschild, to act 
upon her discretion, without any control 
from the other executors; there are very 
few legacies under the will, and the prin- 
cipal one is 10,000/. to his brother-in-law 
and executor, Mr. B. Cohen, with about 
5007. to each of the testator’s sisters, and 
a few small sums to others, not exceeding 
in the whole 15,0007. to 16,0007. To- 
kens of remembrance to other friends 
and relations he leaves entirely to the 
discretion of Mrs. Rothschild. There 
are a few other minor matters embraced 
in the will, but they are of no importance 
to the public. As we have above ob- 
served, the document breathes throughout 
the strongest feeling of affection for Mrs. 
Rothschild, whom the testator describes 
as being in the strictest sense a partici- 
pator in all his joys and sorrows from the 
first day they had been joined together. 

There is a very characteristic whole- 
length portrait of Mr. Rothschild, etched 
by Dighton; the “shadow of a great 
man,” recently published, is also a close 
resemblance. 


Crercy DEcEaAsED. 

At Brighton, Rev. Henry Best, M.A. 
formerly of the Close, Lincoln. He was 
of Magdalen coll. Oxf. M.A. 1791. 

The Rev. Nicholas Every, Vicar of 
St. Veep, Cornwall. He was of Clare 
hall, Camb. B.A. 1817, M.A. 1820; 
and was instituted to St. Veep in 1823. 

Aged 75, the Rev. Thomas Mitchinson, 
Vicar of Helpringham, Lincolnshire, to 
which he was instituted (in his own pa- 
tronage) in 1799, 

Aged 35, the Rev. John Swinburn, 
B.A. Vicar of Dearham, Cumberland, 
eldest surviving son of the late William 
Swinburn, esq. of Workington. He was 
instituted to Dearham in 1834. 

June 24. Aged 82, the Rev. William 
Singleton, Vicar of South Wytham, and 
for 50 years Curate of North Wytham. 
He was presented to the vicarage of 
South Wytham in 1820 by Lord Hun- 
tingtower. 

June 24. Aged 76, the Rev. Nicholas 
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Todd, Master of the Grammar School at 
Corby, and Vicar of Bitchfield, both in 
Lincolnshire. He was collated to Bitch- 
field in 1806 by Dr. Tomline, then Bp. 
of Lincoln. 

June 29. At Dulwich, aged 47, the 
Rev. Edward Smediey, Prebendary of 
Lincoln. He was the son of the Rev. 
Edward Smedley, M.A. for many years 
one of the masters of Westminster school, 
and author of Erin, a poem, who died in 
1825 (see Gent. Mag. vol. xcv. ii. 284) 
and brother to the late Henry Smedle 
esq. of whom a memoir is printed in vol. 
cu. i. 367. He was admitted a King’s 
scholar at Westminster in 1800; removed 
to Trinity college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1809 as 10th Junior 
Optime, and having been elected a Fellow 
of Sidney, proceeded M.A. 1812. He 
obtained one of the Members’ classical 
prizes in 1810 and in 1811; and subse- 
quently no less than four of the Seatonian 
prizes for English Poems: the subjects 
were, the Death of Saul and Jonathan, 
1814; Jephtha, 1815; the Marriage of 
Cana 1827; Saul at Endor 1828. He 
published a poem entitled Prescience, 
and some others; also a History of the 
Reformed Religion in France, 3 vols. 
12mo. and was the Editor of the Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana. His only ec- 
clesiastical preferment was the prebend 
of Lafford or New Sleaford, in the cath- 
edral church of Lincoln, to which he was 
collated by Bishop Tomline in 1829, and 
of which the net income was only 142. 

July 2. At Harrow, in his 95th year, 
the Rev. Samuel Newland Evans, Rec- 
tor of Holton, Suffolk, and for sixty years 
Rector of Beguildy, Pembrokeshire. 
He was of King’s coll. Camb. B.D. 1784; 
was collated to Beguildy in 1776 by Dr. 
Yorke, then Bp. of St. David's; and 
was presented to Holton in 1807 by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

July 2. Drowned near Yarmouth, 
Isle of Wight, together with his wife 
(both aged 37), the Rev. Henry Watson 
Wilder, of Purley hall, near Reading, 
Rector of Sulham, Berks. He entered 
as a commoner of Oriel coll. Oxford, in 
1816, graduated B.A. 1820, M.A. 1822; 
and was presented to his living in 1823 
by J. Wilder, esq. 

July 3. At Bath, aged 67, the Rev. 
W. Edwards, late Curate of Kilmersdon, 
Somerset. 

July 20. At Yarmouth, the Rev. 
Richard Pillans, of Larling, Norfolk. 
He was of Pemb. hail, Camb. B.A. 
1811. His death was occasioned by 


knocking his head against a beam when 
driving in at the Angel gateway. 
Aged 24, the Rev. E£. Mor- 


July 23. 
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gan, B.A. Curate of Nafferton and Kil- 
ham, co. York, eldest son of the Rev. 
S. Morgan, Vicar of Lantwit Major, 
Glamorganshire. 

July 24. At Dunton, Bucks, the Rey. 
Henry St. John Bullen, Rector of that 

rish. He was a native of Bury St. 

dmund’s, was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1795, as 10th Senior Optime, 
M.A. 1798, and was presented to Dun- 
ton by Earl Spencer in 1817. His 
death was. occasioned by an accidental 
cut in the hand, which terminated in 
mortification. 

July 27. Aged 25, the Rev. James 
Draper, Curate of Scarborough, and 
Rector of Easthams, Somersetshire, to 
which he was instituted in 1800. 

July 28. Aged 40, the Rev. R. P. 
Hasell, Rector of Butcombe, Somerset, 
to which he was instituted on his own 
presentation in 1818. 

July 29. At the residence of his bro- 
ther Dr. Yonge, Plymouth, the Rev. 
Duke Yonge, Vicar of Anthony, Corn- 
wall, and of Willoughton, Lincolnshire. 
He was formerly Fellow of King’s coll. 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1803, M.A. 1808. He was presented to 
Willoughton in 1805 by that Society ; 
and to Anthony in 1806 by the Rt, Hon. 
R. P. Carew. 

July 30. Aged 82, the Rev. John 
Oates, of Aldfield, near Ripon. He had 
been upwards of half a century Incum- 
bent of Winksley-cum-Grantley and 
Sawley, in the parish of Ripon; and for 
many years he conducted, with much 
success, the school at Bishopton, near 
Studley. 

dug.2. The Rev. Philip Gillard, 
Perpetual Curate of Kingsweare, Devon- 
shire. He was of Sidney coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1809, and was presented to Kings- 
weare in 1819 by the Vicar of Brixham. 
He was drowned when bathing near the 
Ebbery sands. 


DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


July 11. In Kensington-square, after 
many years of severe suffering, aged 63, 
Mrs, Elizabeth Burnett. This respected 
individual was the warmhearted and gene- 
rous promoter of whatever she believed 
could advance the good of her fellow 
Christians, or glory of God; the con- 
scientious and firm advocate of charita- 
ble, loyal, and Christian principles; ever 
ready to assist her friends by her counsel 
and unwearied exertions ; and ever willing, 
to the utmost of her means, (which, indeed, 
she abridged by her generosity) to relieve 
the poor. Nor was the counsel she gave 
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of ordinary value. It was that of a vigor-- 
ous understanding—of a mind stored with 
various knowledge—and of a truly “ wise 
and understanding heart.” Many of those 
who now weep for her loss have to bless 
God that she has frained them in the 
paths of humility and obedience, of dis- 
cretion and peace, in the maxims of sound 
religion, ot the lessons of true Christian 
piety. 

Aprill. InFenchurch-street, aged 64, 
Harriet, widow of Thomas Atkinson, 
esq. of Wanstead, 3d dau. of James 
Jones, esq. of Great Gearies, Ilford. 

May 19. Aged 64, John Matthie, 
esq. of Hans-place. 

June 13. In Manchester-square, Anne, 
wife of I. H. Pope, esq. 

June 18. In Connaught-pl. in his 15th 
year, Ralph-Spring-Rice, 6th son of Sir 
C. H. Coote, Bart. 

June 20. In Harley-st. Charles Dolby, 
esq. of Brizes, near Brentwood. 

Lately. In Queen-sq. Bloomsbury, 
Elizabeth, wife of J. E. Pitcher, esq. 

July 20. At an advanced age, Joseph 
Hudson, esq. of Fulham. 

July 21. Martha, eldest dau. of Hugh 
Bishopp, esq. of Kensington. 

In Finsbury-cireus, aged 42, Thomas 
Geddes, esq. 

In Lower Belgrave-st. aged 58, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Rev. James Fielding, 
of Denbigh House, Haslemere. 

In Craig’s Court, aged 76, John Pearse, 
esq. of Chilton Lodge, near Hungerford, 
M.P. for Devizes from 1818 to 1832, and 
ew a Director of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

At Edmonton, aged 88, Charles Cooper, 
esq. of Great St. Helen’s. 

At Islington, aged 90, W. Long, esq. 
late of Cannon-st. 

July 25. Aged 37, J. R. Warner, esq. 
late of Winchester. pl. Southwark. 

July 29.. In York-pl. aged 71, John 
J. Holford, esq. and of Kilgwyn, co. Car- 
marthen. 

July 30. At Clapham, aged 89, Sarah, 
widow of T. Styan, esq. 

Suddenly, aged 76, Mrs. Anne Balfour, 
sister to Mr. David Cameron, of the 
Strand. 

July 31, At Milman-street, Georgia- 
na, widow of John Haxby, esq. of Worth- 
ing, and formerly of Josephat Davy Hard- 
ingham, esq. R.N. 

Aug.1. At Thayer-street, aged 70, 
James Newman, esq. 

Aged 56, J. F. Layburn, esq. who was 
for thirty years one of his Majesty’s Hon. 
Corps of Gentlemen-at- Arms. 

Aug. 2. At Stamford-hill, aged 82, 
Elizabeth, widow of Benjamin Hanson 
Inglish, esq. and formerly of William 
Lewis, esq. 
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In North-st. Westminster, aged 38, 
Maria Elizabeth, wife of W. A. Green, 
esq. of the House of Lords. 

Aug. 4. In Bedford-place, aged 80, 
Thomas Atkinson, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. 

Aug.'7. At Manor-house, Peckham, 
aged 87, Ruth, widow of S. Maxey, esq. 

Aug 8. In Cadogan-place, J. Way- 
man, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Aug. 11. At Bayswater, Capt. Rich- 
ard Burton, Commander R.N. He ob- 
tained a Lieutenant’s commission in 1797, 
commanded the Tickler cutter, on the 
Falmouth station, in 1809 and 1810, and 
was made Commander in 1812. 

Aug. 13. At Camberwell, E. White, 
esq. many years the indefatigable Chair- 
man of the Society of Postmasters. 

Aug. 14. At Islington, in his 92d year, 
Mr. John Wright, late of Lamb's Con- 
duit-st. for upwards of fifty years Clerk to 
the South Sea Company. 

Aged 30, Harriet Frances, wife of Mr. 
John Leslie, Bookseller, Great Queen-st. 

Aug. 16. At Southampton-row, J. S. 
Foster, esq. late of the Navy-oflice. 

At Greenwich, aged 77, the widow of 
William Miller, esq. for twenty years 
principal surgeon of Greenwich Hospital. 

Aug. 17. At his son’s at Kensington, 
Thomas Todd, esq. of Fenchurch-st. 

Aug. 21. At Bulstrode-st. in his 40th 
year, Edward Turner Bennett, esq. F.L.S. 
Secretary to the Zoological Society of 
London. 

Bevs.—Aug. 2. Louisa, second dau. 
of Joseph Morris, esq. of Ampbthill- 
house. 

Berks. — July 20. At Farringdon- 
hall, in her 80th year, Mrs. Bowles. 

Bucxs.—May 13. At Langley-lodge, 
aged 31, burnt by fire, Catharine-Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Seaton Forman, 
esq. 

Lately. At Liscombe-house, Sarah, 
widow of Sir Jonathan Lovett, of that 
place, Bart. whodied Jan. 30, 1812, when 
the title became extinct. She was the 
only dau. of Jonathan Darby, of Leap- 
castle, esq. 

At Eton, John Charles, eldest son 
of the late Col. Johnson, of Walbury, 
Essex. 

CuesHIRE.—May 12, Aged 84, Henry 
Hesketh, esq. of Newton, near Chester. 

June 20. At Hooton-hall, the seat of 
her son-in-law Sir T. Stanley, Bart. 


Frances, widow of Sir Carnaby Hagger- 
gerston, the 5th Bart. of Haggerston. 
castle, Northumberland. She was the 2d 
dau. of Walter Smythe, esq. (brother to 
Sir Edw. Smythe, of Eshe, co. Durham, 
Bart.) by Mary, dau. of John Errington, 
esq. and sister, we believe, to the cele- 
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brated Mrs. Fitzherbert. She became a 
widow, Dec. 3, 1831, (see a memoir of 
Sir Carnaby in Gent. Mag. CII. i. 80) 
and has left an only child, Lady Stanley. 

July 3. At Chorlton-lodge, aged 60, 
Thomas Tarleton, esq. He was the son 
and heir of Thomas Tarleton, esq. of Aid- 
burgh and Bolesworth, by Mary, dau. and 
coh, of Lawrence Robinson, esq. of Cli- 
thero, and nephew to the late Gen. Sir 
Banastre Tarleton and John Tarleton, 
esq. M.P. for Seaford. He married, in 
1805, Frances, daughter of Philip Eger- 
ton, of Egerton and Oulton, esq., and 
had a numerous family. (See Ormerod’s 
Cheshire, ii. 372). 

Aug. 18. At Birkinhead, aged 20, 
William- Henry, 2d son of Fred. De Lisle, 
esq. of York-place, Portman-square. 

Cornwati.—July 11. Aged 82, Wil- 
liam Carne, esq. of Penzance. This 
venerable man, by his own industry and 
enterprise, rose from humble life to a sta- 
tion of high respectability. 

July 10. At Truro, aged 75, Mr. 
John Lander, father of the African tra- 
vellers. 

July 22. At Hackthorn, in his 86th 
year, Simon Uglow, esq. 

Aug.16. At Pillaton, aged 46, Sarah- 
Baker, wife of the Rev. Henry Wool- 
combe, Rector, sixth dau. of the late Rev. 
G. Rhodes, Vicar of Colyton. 

Drvon.—Aug. 8. At Dartington Par- 
sonage, aged 22, Mary- Isabella, wife of 
the Rev. J. R. Bogue, of Cornworthy. 

Aug. 9. At Fenton, in Holcombe 
Rogus, aged 69, Hugh ‘Talbot, esq- 

Aug. 11. At Teignmouth, aged 72, 
Christopher Purton, esq. of Clifton. 

Aug. 18. At Devonport, aged 76, 
Daniel Little, esq. an eminent surgeon 
and accoucheur. 

Dorser.—Aug. 1. Aged 83, William 
Boucher, esq. of Thornhill-house, late of 
the Close, Salisbury, a Justice of the 
peace for Wilts and Dorset. He was a 
useful assistant to Sir R, ©, Hoare in bis 
History of Wiltshire, to which he commu- 
nicated many important documents. 

Duruam.—July 31. At Durham, aged 
26, W. S. Constable, esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 

Aug. 1. Mary, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. William Ettrick, of High Barns, 
Durham, and of South-hill-house, near 
Bath. 

Essex.—July 28. At Leyton, aged 4, 
Thompson, fourth son of the Right Hon. 
W. T. Copeland, M.P. Lord Mayor 
of London. 

July 31. At Leytonstone, aged 16, 
William- Charles Hall, son of the late W. 
Hall, esq. of the Commissariat, and 
grandson of the late Capt. H. S. Amiel, 
7th Hussars. 
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7." 7. At Little Waltham, aged 79, 
W. Napier, esq. late of the Grand Junc- 
tion Wharf. 

GLoucrster.—Lately. At Chelten- 
ham, Edw. Brewster, esq. of Mount 
Temple, co. Dublin. 

At Chambers-court, near Tewkesbury, 
aged 72, Charlotte, widow of A 
Mainwaring, esq. 

July 16. At Clifton Wood, aged 81, 
Thomas Whippie, esq. His name will 
be had in lasting remembrance by many of 
the churches, chapels, and religious insti- 
tutions of Bristol and its vicinity, to- 
wards the erection of which he largely 
contributed. 

July 27. At Wood Stanway, the resi- 
dence of his youngest son the Rev. F. 
Aston, in his 80th year, Thomas Aston, 
esq. late of Ealing. 

July 29. At Cheltenham, aged 71, 
Thomas Newell, M.D. a Magistrate for 
the county. 

At Gloucester, W. Twyning, esq. of 
Bryn, and Lampeter House, co. Pem- 
broke, a Magistrate for that county, and 
Capt. R. Art. 

Aug. 6. At Clifton, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. Edw. Ravenshaw, Rector of 
West Kington, Wilts. 

Aug. 16. Edwin Grant, esq. surgeon, 
of Clifton. 

Hants.—July 21. At Ryde, in the 
Isle of Wight, aged 35, Capt. Oram, of 
the Royal Scots Greys. . 

July 26. At Mudiford, aged 26, the 
Hon. George Augustus Craven, a Depu- 
ty Lieutenant of Middlesex, only brother 
to Earl Craven. He married Dec. 23, 
1833, Georgina, dau. of the late Walter 
Smythe, esq. and has left that lady a 
widow with two children. His body was 
carried for interment to the family vault 
at Binley, Warwickshire. 

July 26. At Clifton, Lieut.-Col. J. 
Lyons Nixon. 

Aug. 2. Near Portsmouth, Sarah, 
eee dau. of Colonel Durnford, Royal 

ng. 

Aug. 11. At the rectory, Silchester, 
aged 84, Frances, widow of C. Coles, esq. 
of Ditcham-park. 

Lately. At Portsea, Mr. Peace, su- 
perannuated rigger from the Dock-yard. 
He sailed for several years with his pre- 
sent Majesty, and was the person who 
taught him to swim. His Majesty never 
visited Portsmouth but he inquired parti- 
cularly after his welfare, and made him an 
allowance, independent of his superannu- 
ation, from his private purse. 

At Pierpoint, near Farnham, aged 75, 
Craufurd Davison, esq. 

HereErorv.—Aug. 14. At Pudleston, 
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Court, aged 76, Jane, wife of the Rev. 
J. W. Duppa, M.A. of Christ Church. 

Herts. — Aug. 14. At Nunsbury, 
Cheshunt, aged 72, John Earley Cook, 
esq. many years anactive Magistrate of the 
county, fur which he served the office of 
Sheriff. 

Huntincpon.—Aug. 19. At Kimbol- 
ton, aged 67, John Pierson, Gent. many 
years Coronerand High Constable for the 
Hundred of Leightonstone. 

Kent.—July 22. At North Cray, 
aged 84, John Shuter, esq. formerly of St. 
John’s, Southwark. 

July 25. At Ramsgate, aged 81, 
George Long Stephens, esq. many years 
Harbour Master, having survived his wife, 
who was of the same age, only three 
weeks. 

July 28. At Mole, aged 69, Silvestra, 
widow of the Rev. John Hutton, A.M. 

Lately. At Manchester, aged 60, Eli- 
zaheth, widow of Mr. R. Crawford, of 
— and sister to Edw. Baines, esq. 


At Worthenbury, Ellen, wife of the 
Rev. Hugh Mathie. 

Aug. 5. At Towneley, aged 79, Bar- 
bara, widow of Sir Thomas Stanley, the 
5th Bart. of Hooton, Cheshire, who died 
in 1792 without issue, and dau. of John 
Towneley of 'Towneley, esq. 

LEIcESTERSHIRE.—Nov. . . Mr. Clif- 
— lord of the manor of Newton Bur- 

ett. 

Lately. At Barrow-upon-Soar, aged 
86, Mrs. Gwatkin, mother of the Rey. 
R. Gwatkin, Vicar. 

Mippiesrx.—Aug. 3. At Mill-hill, 
aged 83, Esther, relict of T. Clark, esq. 

Aug. 5. At Henley on Thames, aged 
80, Thomas Bennet Smith, esq. formerly 
ofthe Society of Friends; of Wandsworth, 
Surrey, and of Three Crowns Square, 
Southwark, He was many years Trea- 
surer and an active Commissioner of the 
Surrey and Sussex Roads, and one of 
the Committee of the Corn Market. 

Aug. 16. Hannah-Elizabeth, wife of 
the Rev, W. Antrobus, Rector of Acton. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. Aged 86, Wil- 
liam Phillips, of Whitson house, near 
Newport, one of the oldest magistrates 
for the county. 

At Llanwern, Catherine, widow of Sir R. 
Salisbury, Bart. She was the dau. and 
coh. of Charles Van, esq. of Llanwern, 
was married in 1780, and left a widow in 
1817, having had issue Sir Thomas-Ro- 
bert the present Baronet, and a numerous 
family. 

Norroik.—July 26. At Norwich, 
Caroline, third dau. of the late Rev. B. 
Hutchinson, Rector of Holywell. 

Oxon.—July 24. At Handborough, 
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Harriett-Anne, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Wynter, President of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. 

Satorp.—Aug. 2. At Oldbury, aged 
29, Sophia, wife of the Rev. J. Purton. 

SomeErset.—July 31. At Bath, Chas. 
Hurst Gardner, esq. R.N. son of the 
late Rev. C. Gardner, Rector of Stoke 
Hamond, Berks. 

Aug. 10. At Merriott, aged 32, Regi- 
nald Whitley, esq. second son of the late 
Rev. Edw. Whitley, B.D. Rector of 
Stowey. 

SurroLk.—June 2. At Loudham hall, 
Frances-Mary, eldest dau. of Fred. 
White, esq. 

Lately. Aged 73, William Cross, esq. 
of Finborough hall. 

July 25. Aged 67, T. Clay, esq. of 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 

Aug. 11. At Chiltern Hall, near 
Clare, aged 67, William Territt, LL.D. 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s 
Inn in 1791, and graduated as a member 
of Trinity hall, Camb. LL.B. 1792, 
LL.D. 1797. 

Surrey.—July 28. At Farnham, 
aged 76, C. Davison, esq. of Great Port- 
land-st. 

Aug. 17. At Epsom, aged 76, Richard 
Harvey, esq. 

SussEx.—May 18. At Brighton, So- 
hia, dau. of the late Sir R. B. Harvey, 
art. of Langley Park, Bucks. 

June 10. At St. Teonard’s, aged 20, 

Sewallis, 3dsonof E. J. Shirley, esq. M.P. 

July 13. At Worthing, Mary Ann, 

~ * ae of the late Sir B. H. Carew, 


Aug. 8. At Brighton, in bis 70th 
year, Walter Barratt, esq. many years 
surgeon-apothecary to his late Majesty 
George IV. and for 47 years an inhabit- 
ant of Brighton, where he was highly 
esteemed and respected by all classes. 

Warwick.— July 15. At Warwick, 
Mary Catharine, wife of Mr. P. Cole- 
man, printer, daughter of the late Att- 
well Hayes, esq. of Cork, and niece to 
the late Sir H. B. Hayes,of Vernmount. 

July 20. Aged 43, Mr. John Ben- 
nett, of Birmingham, an extensive con- 
tractor and builder of public edifices in 
various parts of the kingdom, and en- 
gaged at the time of his decease in the 
Birmingham Fiee Grammar School. 

Wits. — Aug. 9. At the rectory, 
Froxfield, Emily-Elizabeth, infant dau. 
and on the 12th, Thomas- Henry, aged 
four years, only son of the Rev. Thomas 
G. P. Atwood. 

Aug. 9. At Cricklade, aged 28, Su- 
sannah, wife of H. Wells, esq, M.D 

Aug. 10. At All Cannings’ rectory, 
Wilts, aged 25, Eliza- Matilda, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. T. A. Methuen. 
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Worcesten.—July 18. At Cumber- 
ton, aged 74, Mr. B. Lines, of Wash- 
wood Heath, many years Master of the 
Blue Coat School at Birmingham, and 
of the Free School at Stone. 

Lately. At Worcester, in his 98th 
year, Thomas Carden, esq. In 1790 he 
served the office of Mayor, and from that 
time until a very recent period, he was 
engaged in conducting public business 
and charities to a great extent. He re- 
signed the magisterial office in 1829. 

Yorkx.—June7. At Kingthorpe-house, 
Hannah- Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. 
D. Preston. 

July 8. Aged 84, William Hotham, 
esq. of York, chief magistrate in 1802, and 
again subsequently, with credit to himself 
and advantage to the citizens at large. 
He was also elected an alderman of the 
new corporation. 

July 12. At Browsholme-hall, in his 
3d year, Septimus-Barcroft, youngest son 
of Edward Parker, esq. of that place, and 
of Selby, Yorkshire. 

July \7. At Beverley,aged 76, Samuel 
Hall, esq. late an alderman of that bo- 
rough; he served the office of Mayor 
four times. 

Aug. 4. Aged 56, Mr. Henry Cave, 
artist, of York, publisher of ** Fragmenta 
Vetusta: or, the Remains of Ancient 
Buildings in York”; a view of the city 
from Lamel-hill Mill; and several other 
prints connected with that city and sub- 
urban scenery. 

Wates.—Lately. At Sadstone, co. 
Pembroke, aged 83, George Devonald, 
esq. 

ScoTLanpD.—Lately. At Portobello, 
Jane, widow of Colonel Douglas of 
Mains. 

Lately. Eliza, wife of T. Duncan, 
esq. Procurator Fiscal of the county of 
Perth, eldest dau. of the late T. Tuckett, 
esq. President of St. Christopher’s. 

Jan. 27. Mr. John M*‘Adam, for- 
merly a merchant in Liverpool. He has 
left 5007. to the Caledonian Free School, 
and a 1000/. to be distributed, at the dis- 
cretion of his executers, among public 
charities. He has also left 40,000/. among 
legatees. 

At St. Andrew's, Major D. Morrice, 
late of the 86th Regt. 

IRELAND.—Laiely. Rowland Bate- 
man Smyth, esq. of Ballynatray, co. Wa- 
terford, brother of the Princess of Capua. 

In Dublin, in her 72nd year, Elizabeth, 
relict of the Rev. W. Grattan, Vicar of 
Edenderry, King’s co. 

Axrroap.—Nov. 30. In Van Dieman’s 
Land, Capt. Serjeantson, late of the 40th 
regt. barbarously murdered. He was a 
very distinguished officer ; he signalised 
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himself in the Peninsula war, and served 
in the 28th regt. at Waterloo. 

Dec. 31. Drowned, at Swan River, 
aged 40, William Trimmer, esq. late of 
the 40th regt. 

Jan. 7. At Sydney, New South 
Wales, aged 18, Anne, dau. of the Hon. 
James Dowling, Judge of the Supreme 
Court. 

Jan.8. At Sydney, aged 18, Charles 
Stuart Johnson, fourth son of James 
Johnson, esq. M.D. of Suffolk place. 

May 8. At Inspruck, Lady Alicia, 
wife of Wm. Bisset, esq. youngest sister 
to the Earl of Wicklow. She was mar- 
ried May 11, 1830. 
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July 23. At Frankfort, Louisa, wife 
of Sir Wm. A. Ingilby, of Ripley castle, 
Yorkshire, Bart. dau. of John Atkinson, 
of Maple Hayes, co Stafford, esq. She 
was married in April 1822, but we be- 
lieve had no children. 

Aug. 9. At Ham, in Picardy, aged 
53, G. Saunders, esq. of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 

Aug. 17. At St. Ildefonzo, near Ma- 
drid, M. Rayneval, the French ambassa- 
dor. He had long enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion amongst the French Diplomatists, 
and was always considered to have a great 
influence upon the proceedings of the 
Queen of Spain’s Government. 











BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 20 to August 23, 1836. 























Christened. Buried. 2and 5 102{50 and 60 118 
Males 1322 Yogi, | Males 7032 oye 6 5 and 10 58] 60 and 70 129 
Females 1289 Females 545 § 2 J10 and 20 49} 70 and 80 102 

& ) 20 and 30 101/80 and 90 55 
Whereof have died under two years old...366 9 f 30 and 40 130|90 and 100 4 
40 and 50 134 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Aug. 19. 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

se &2f- ea €2ie 2a 2s ee S 

49 8 | 32 7 |23 9 |34 10 | 39 10 {35 4 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Aug. 26. 

Kent Bags..........++- 31. 15s. to 4d. 4s. | Farnham (seconds) Ol Os. to Ol Os. 
UROK. 5 csocospassantes Ol. Os. to Ol Os. | Kent Pockets...... 44 48. to 4/. 10s. 
PIE insrccansvibosnish Ol. Os. to Ol. Os, | Sussex..... ...-..... 32 Os. to 3i. 10s. 
Farnham (fine) ... ...62 15s. to 8/. 2s. | Essex ........... ew. 3l. Os. to 3l. 14s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Aug. 26. 
Smithfield, Hay, 3/7. 15s. to 4d. 4s.—Straw, 17. 8s. to 17. 14s.— Clover, 4. 5s. to 4d. 10s. 


SMITHFIELD, Aug. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


mas et se ae Se eters 4s. 4d. to 5s. Od. 

POON sccossnseessepins 3s. Od. to 4s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Aug. 22. 
CAl.....cccc oc cesccocceo O8. to Se. 108. Beasts ... ....000s 2,762 Calves 195 

PORK.....cccc0-cocecyse-ts Od. to Se. Gd. Sheep & Lambs 22,490 Pigs 423 





COAL MARKET, Aug. 26. 

Walls Ends, from 20s. 6d. to 21s.6d. perton. Other sorts from 18s. 6d. to 21s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 47s. Od. Yellow Russia, 45s. Od, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 54s. Curd, 60s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 








PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 

Birmingham Canal, 204. Ellesmere and Chester, 81.—— Grand Junction, 
213. —— Kennet and Avon, 214.—— Leeds and Liverpool, 530. Regent’s, 17. 
——Rochdale, 117. London Dock Stock, 584. St. Katharine’s, 90. West 
India, 108. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 290. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 52.——West Middlesex, 813.——Globe Insurance, 158. Guardian, 35. 
—- Hope, 64.—Chartered Gas Light, 493.——Imperial Gas, 43.——Pheenix Gas, 
224. Independent Gas, 48}.—— General United, 33.—— Canada Land Com- 
pany, 383. ——Reversionary Interest, 131. ph 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From July 26, to August 25, 1836, both inclusive. 







































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’ s ‘Fhgrm. 
a .|44 8 : th ° 
sal8 8 2 [Se E sale8l Se E 
pels el 8 Sie] & SIDE] § Sei & 
Ss os 7, 2 a Weather. as ae 7 24 3 Weather. 
July} ° | ° | ° fin. pts. Aug) ° | ° | ° jin. pts. 
26 | 64 | 72 | 57 |30, 07 |cloudy, fair || 11 | 61 | 69 | 58 |/30, 36 fair 
27 | 62| 71 | 56 | , 06 |do. 12 | 61 | 68 | 56 ||29, 30 ido. 
28 | 60 | 70 | 50 |29, 94 do. fair 13 | 65 | 74 | 60 |/30, 10 |do. 
29 | 59 | 64) 50 | =, 98 Ido. 14 | 64 | 73 | 60 ||29, 86 jrain, thund. 
30 | 58 | 62| 5l 30, 03 fair, show. || 15 | 65 | 73 | 59 » 95 jcloudy 
31 | 59 | 65 | 56 | , 36 ldo. cloudy || 16 | 62 | 66 | 60 |/30, 04 |fair 
A.1 | 61 | 69 | 55 |, O4 ido. do. 17 | 64 | 72 | 59 , 08 ido. 
2 | 60 | 68 | 57 || , 04 |do. do. 18 | 62 | 69 | 58 || , 00 |cloudy, rain 
3 | 67 | 76 | 59 |29, 90 |fair 19 | 58} 68 | 54 |) , 10 /do. fair 
4 | 63} 71} 59 | , 84 \cloudy 20 | 54 | 64 | 57 29, 74 jrain 
5 | 60 | 68| 58 | , 98 |do. 21 | 56 | 65 | 55 | , 90 fair, cloudy 
6 | 59 | 67 | 56 |30, 10 |fair 22 | 61 | 67 | 60 || , 70 |do. do. 
7| 59 | 67| 58) , 17 |do. 23 | 58 | 64 55 | , 64 |cloudy, rain 
8 | 61 | 67| 57 | , 15 ldo. 24 | 52 | 63 | 50 |30, 00 ldo. 
9| 61 | 70} 53 | , 20 /do. 25 | 54166 | 57 | , 08 ido. 
10 | 62! 701 51 |} | 15 |do. | | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From July 28, to August 27, 1836, both inclusive. 
soiesid. le el 2 | elgels 3 
=| 6 a ir r o 2 | 2 
<|8 (58 (S58 Pals] eS [wer Se eieu] § | ex. Bills 
alu les] ed [Bxibs, as \Se@elsaes| 8 £1000. 
oo 6 jaZjia2] & Mewe=lS ss 2 
2 8 | ag | 2 my oe | oe 2) 3 
: S[Alea lo ee | *| E 
28.212) 91§ Z91 i—— 99499 4] 154 90§\——/259 | 2dis. | 11 10 pm 
20213, 913 Z:914 4| 993 9931995 4] 155 2593! ldis. | 9 11 pm. 
——91§ 3914 4) 995) 9931993 4! 15g ——|——2594| 3.1 dis. | 9 11 pm 
*lerailolg §90i g—} 994995 | 15311037 ldis. | 911 pm 
2213 |914 $903 1 | 993, 993993 g| 153 259$/par. 2dis.| 11 9 pm 
3213 |924 4903 14.—-| 99499 3) 15} 2594|par.2dis.| 9 11 pm. 
4,213 |913 2 \914 §—— 10039941004) 15] —~——/2594\par. 1 dis.) 9 12 pm, 
5213 91g 24914 1003/1004 15j ——|——|2604)Idis.1pm.| 10 12 pm. 
| 612134913 2 914 ‘1004 |1003100 153|——|——|2603|1pm.Idis.| 10 12 pm. 
| 8——i92 171914 1003 1003100, 153 2604 10 12pm. 
9213 |91z 24914 1003100 4! 153 260$|1 dis. par.) 9 11 pm. 
102134191% 2 914 §/——{1003' 1005100, 154——|——|——Ipar. 2 dis.| 11 9 pm. 
11213492 1491490 100 |100 993} 153) 909]103 |2604'2dis. par.| 10 8 pm. 
122134 /915 % 1 |——'1003'100 993) 153 ——(2 dis. par.| 8 10 pm. 
13213 |91g Z91 410031003 9921004) 153 2614|ldis.1pm.| 10 9 pm. 
15213 |91g 91 4—|100399§% 100, 15g|—-|261 4) Idis.Ipm | _ 9 12 pm. 
| 162123913 2 914 §— 100} 9931004) 153) 90 |—/262 |Idis.Ipm.| 11 9 pm. 
| 172124'91g 2 91g 4\—— 1003100 4) 154! 90 | [262 |I pm. par.) 9 12 pm. 
8——l92 13913 4|——|100$,1004100, 154 2614)1 pm. par.| 10 12 pm. 
19_'913 $91 4|'—— 10039931004! 152 261 |L pm. par.| 12 10 pm. 
20 —-|913 3914 4|——|1003 1004100, 153| — |——(2603|Idis.1pm.| 12 9 pm. 
22.212 |913 2914 §|—— 1003 | 1004100 15; ——\par.lpm.| 9 11 pm. 
232113 912 2 914 g——'1003}100 4—| 90 |103;/261 1 dis. par.| 8 10 pm. 
24212 |913 2 ‘lg 3/——'1003/1004100, 153 2614)21 dis. | 8 10 pm. 
252114912 g 91k 1 —— 1005 99 100 134 2604, Idis. | 7 9pm. 
26211491 4'91 903)1004 1003 100 993 153|—|——260 |par. 2 dis| 7 9 pm. 
27 21141914 4903 1 — 1003993 100 13: par.2dis.| 8 5pm. 
New South Sea Annuities, Aug. 4, 893; 8, 898; Aug. 12,89; Aug. 16, 893. 4 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Rictarpsow, GoopLuck, and ARNULL, 





J, U. NICHOLS AND SON, 29, ARLIAMENT-STREET. 





